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Hi all,
 
I've placed Rich's bibliography on the Web at:
 
    http://www.uwm.edu/~sands/hasbib.htm
 
It is also in a public FTP directory at:
 
    ftp://ftp.csd.uwm.edu/pub/~sands
 
The file is called gain.doc
 
Cheers,
___________________________________
Peter Sands, U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
sands@csd.uwm.edu || http://www.uwm.edu/~sands
Writing Center || http://www.uwm.edu/Dept/English/wcenter/
English Department || http://www.csd.uwm.edu/Dept/English/
Epiphany Project || http://mason.gmu.edu/~epiphany
414.229.4416 || 414.229.2643 (fax)
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Rich, we're just up the road from you at Cincinnati State College (used
to be Cincinnati Technical College) and are wanting to make portfolios
integral to the writing program--which are are also working on, since
our transition to community college a few years ago. Where do we start?
Who are the gurus, and where is the wisdom? Christine Heilman, Writing
Faculty
 
> ----------
> From:         RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON
> 45435[SMTP:RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU]
> Sent:         Tuesday, September 30, 1997 6:14 PM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Re: vision
>
> Irene Patterson asks,
>
> How can I keep my inexperienced writing teachers (TAs, I assume) from
> allowing students to revise over and over again until they get A's?
> (A paraphrase--I haven't mastered capturing and replying to others'
> documents.)
>
> I do 2 things:  one, make portfolios integral to the writing program,
> so students won't get grades on individual papers or, worse,
> individual
> drafts of individual papers.
>
> Two, and maybe 3, I try to reason with them: in the first place,
> if they stick a grade on every draft, they're encouraging students
> to "Fix" what they point out, leading to, "I did everything you
> said.  Why didn't I get an A" conversations that they wouldn't
> enjoy;  in the second, grading is hard, harder than responding.
> The more they grade, the more work they're making for themselves.
>
> All in all, they're usually convinced by one or more of the above.
> (For hard cases, I have a third {fourth?] method:  DON'T DO THAT!.)
>
> :)
>
> Rich
>
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Please forgive the cross-posting, and please redistribute to other lists as
appropriate as well as to colleagues who rely primarily on information on
paper.
 
_Learning Literature in an Era of Change: Innovations in Teaching_ will be
a collection of  essays that connect literary theory and innovative
teaching practices in literary studies. This  collection attempts to
address the question asked by Kenneth  Bruffee in response to the _PMLA_
special issue on the teaching of literature: "What should a literary
academic do in a classroom?" (7; 112.3 [1997])
 
In the introductory essay to that special issue (112.1 [1997]), Biddy
Martin reflected on the forces against innovation in literature
instruction, including "disincentives [for faculty] to collaborate and
coteach" and "little institutional support for forms of teaching that do
not fit into the regular thinking patterns" (13-14).  Yet, despite lack of
support, despite disincentives, despite widespread institutional emphasis
on research and departmental organization, teachers are  developing and
applying teaching strategies that are not traditional or that reconfigure
traditional pedagogies for contemporary students, as this collection will
show.
 
This book will present diversity in literary specialties to include
introductory literature, English-language literature surveys and specialty
courses, and international works in translation. Although we expect
undergraduate instruction to predominate, we hope to represent teaching at
two-year and four-year colleges and postgraduate universities; small and
large institutions; and those that emphasize teaching as well as research.
The collection will comprise 10-12 chapters with descriptions of  practice
informed by literary and pedagogical theory.=20
 
 In particular, we seek proposals on one or more of the following topics:
 
=B7 New approaches to traditional instructional tools: chalk, pen and=
 pencil,
face-to-face collaboration, lecture, class discussion
 
=B7 New approaches to classroom learning communities
 
=B7 interdisciplinary collaboration as well as collaboration across=
 colleges,
countries, and grade levels to expand the ways we introduce literary
studies to students brought up on visual media
 
=B7 technology-rich approaches. Because information technology has
dramatically altered the ways text is produced and published, we expect to
feature interactive technologies, such as electronic mail, computer
conferencing, the World Wide Web, multimedia, two-way and multipoint video,
and MOOs.=20
 
The editors are Dona Hickey <dhickey@richmond.edu>, Associate Professor of
English at the University of Richmond, and Donna Reiss
<tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va..us>, Associate Professor, English-Humanities,
Tidewater Community College-Virginia Beach.
 
_Learning Literature in an Era of Change: Innovations in Teaching_ is under
contract with Stylus, a new company focusing on teaching and learning and
serving as distributor for several other imprints, including Kogan Page,
with its titles on pedagogy and practice in British education.
 
By January 15, 1998, submit a 10-12-page draft or a 500-word proposal with
an outline and mail to:=20
Donna Reiss, Humanities Division, Tidewater Community College, 1700 College
Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456 or e-mail as an attachment in Word or
WordPerfect to
Donna Reiss <tcreisd@vb.tc.cc.va..us>.
We will respond by the end of February. Finished chapters will be due May
15, 1998.
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It's important to read the results of scholarly research on the effectiveness of
this or that approach--it helps us to think about our own teaching. Hillocks,
for example, helped many teachers to see the importance of their interventions
in a process-oriented classroom, where "putting them into groups" had sometimes
become a directionless waste of time, with the teacher grading papers in the
front of the room.  But the best judges of what works in the composition
classroom should be its teachers and its students.  (In fact, being a good
teacher or a good student depends crucially on becoming a good judge of what
works.) We're all closer to the work of our students, to their struggles, to
their successes, and to their reactions than any researcher or administrator
could be. Many of us embraced the process paradigm/approach/methodology because
it seemed intuitively right and because it seemed to make a difference,
especially in students' enthusiasm for writing (half the battle). Process makes
writing active, energetic, interesting, filled with possibility and change, and
it yields a new kind of self-awareness for students. The big issue for me is the
difference between complacency and reflective practice.  Can we ever stop
thinking about, experimenting with, and refining the sorts of activities within
a "process" classroom?  Never.  And in part, that's what makes teaching so much
fun--the students keep changing, higher ed. keeps changing, the world keeps
changing, so our assumptions about our teaching must keep changing.  But stop
having students work actively on their texts, alone or with others?  Why?  Stop
helping students work through drafts, seeing each one in new ways?  What for?
Abandon various strategies for thinking about a subject or a reading, circling
around it, mapping out its territory, contesting one's assumptions about it? To
what end? What else would you have them do?
 
Has the post-/anti-process movement worked its way into other areas?  Are
students just watching dissection tapes now, or being lectured at in studio arts
and dance?  Can you learn tennis these days by studying diagrams of racket
swings and foot position?
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> Mark:
 
> Yes, Moffett and Britton paid attention to Piaget, but I am quite sure
> that Moffett would have never come down from his mountain if he had
> turned around and suddenly discovered that all along he was being a
> cognitivist (certainly not in the Hayes and flower sense).
 
Irv,
 
I absolutely agree.  I was speaking about influences then, but, yes, I
would never put Moffett in the same bin with Flower, and a lot of his
work defies easy categorization with the categories presently available
in the field--like cognitive and expressivist.
>
> One point: i think high school and college teachers see/saw the history
> of writing instruction differently--very differently.
>
> Irv
 
I'd be interested to hear more what differences in history they see/saw.
I am working regularly with high school teachers now, so your
perceptions would be valuable to me.
 
Mark
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> On Tue, 30 Sep 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
>
> Folks, attached is the bibliography I rashly promised, labeled "Gain."
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Rich,
     Your file _Gains in First-Year College Composition Courses_
downloaded flawlessly from PINE 3.96, uploaded dauntlessly into Word 7,
and printed beautifully into a five-page bibliography. I want you to know
that your efforts are appreciated.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Susanmarie Harrington wrote:
 
>>>
The "silenced dialogue" chapter in part responds to the response to the
first chapter (Skills and other dilemmas), and she argues that the
skills/process debate is a false dichotomy.  At several points in the
book, she takes pains to point out that her work does not support mindless
instruction in basic skills.  It's been several months since I've read it,
so my memory of the particulars of her work is fuzzy, but I did find it
persuasive.  I think that the message Karen Greenberg's student carried
away from his reading of the book in another class is not one that Delpit
would celebrate.  She's careful to call for attention to conventions or
skills within a rhetorical framework.  I would have paraphrased her stance
much as Irv's question did earlier--although I would also note that her
stance has been appropriated in other sorts of arguments.
<<<
 
And yet this is the central problem with the rhetoric of "within a
rhetorical frame-work" as a conditional modifier for "skills."  This
formula is easily seen as simply a blessing to be announced over the
same old grammar work.  And this reflects the problem with both "process"
and "basic skills" as topics under which even to engage in discussion
of composition.  Either is too easily turned simplistic.  Of course
writing is a process.  Of course it depends upon skills (though even a
moment's reflection on what a "skill" is should reveal that a process
component is one and a grammar rule isn't).  But it _is_ in fact a
complex act of forming, as Berthoff's couple-of-decades-old version
of "beyond process" criticism pointed out.
 
Ultimately, Delpit needed a better context into which to write.  It's hard
to hold her personally accountable for that.  Even so, it would be naive
not to expect the sort of interpretations others would make of the idea of
"skills within a rhetorical context."  What can we do to change the
rhetorical context into which Delpit writes?
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Moffett saw verbal interaction as central to pedagogy related to
writing.  Persons, occasions, contexts worked toward eliciting the
writer's voice.
 
A Social cognitivist might examine the nature of verbal interactions in
varied types of responses to understand the effects on writers.
 
Gail Corso
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
Home: gcor@ jersey.net
Office: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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           ||  Conference Announcement and Call for Proposals ||
 
You are warmly invited to participate in the 18th Annual Conference of the
Society for Teaching and Learning in Higher Education to be held at Mount
Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, Canada, 24-27 June 1998.
 
The STLHE conference has a reputation for the excellent interactive program
it offers to those involved in higher education: university and college
teachers and teaching assistants, instructional developers, and student
affairs professionals.
 
Our theme for the 1998 conference is "The Voices of Learning: Student and
Teacher." This theme affirms the belief that, however enhanced by technical
aids, teaching remains an act of personal communication between teacher and
student. We intend that students will have a strong voice in planning and
participating in this conference. We also welcome the voices of community
college and high school teachers.
 
Above all, we intend to continue the friendly, informal, and practical
atmosphere of previous STLHE conferences. We welcome panels, short
demonstrations of specific teaching tips, workshops, and other interactive
sessions on all topics relating to the communication between teachers and
students in higher education.
 
The deadline for submitting proposals is 23 January 1998.
 
For more information about the conference, for guidelines on proposal
submission, and for suggestions for session topics, please visit out Web
site at
 
        http://www.mta.ca/stlhe98/
 
Please submit proposals to
 
STLHE Program Committee
     c/o Prof. Erin Steuter
     Dept. of Sociology and Anthropology
     Mount Allison University
     Sackville, NB, Canada
     E0A 3C0
     FAX 506-364-2625
     esteuter@mta.ca
 
For general information on STLHE'98 at Mount Allison University please contact:
        Dr. Bob Hawkes,
        Mount Allison University, Department of Physics,
        67 York Street, Sackville, NB, Canada
        E4L 1E6.
        E-mail: stlhe98@mta.ca  .
 
Come and enjoy the peaceful (and clean!) air of a small Maritime town and
the atmosphere of one of Canada's best undergraduate universities. We'll
welcome you with our lovely campus, our excellent facilities, our
conference workshops, our readily available accommodation and child care,
our central location for touring the Maritimes--and, of course, our
Maritime hospitality!
 
******************************************************
 
(please feel free to circulate this to other relevant lists)
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Roxanne,
Your point is well taken.  I guess I really mean
"quantified," since I am very much an advocate
of qualitative research.
Bruce McComiskey
East Carolina University
enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
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The discussion of process and anti-process is on point with something I'm
working on about legal writing.
 
In our zeal to follow the pendulum swings of theory, wherever and whenever
we teach writing, we often go too far in one direction and lose sight of
the continuum in which writers and readers operate.  What was originally
stated as fascinating and valuable theory becomes enshrined as the "truth,"
is then changed by successive interpreters, and ultimately may be taken so
far from the original thinkers and theorists that we don't recall where the
swing began (if we even could define it as beginning somewhere).  Some of
"us" have placed too much emphasis on drill and product, and then some of
us have placed too much emphasis on process.   The theory is redefined as
what people DO with it -- and often it is something they do badly, even to
the point of being stupid.
 
When we politicize theory or deify theorists, argue about it all in a
manner that has no equal except in religion, we often throw out the baby
with the bathwater while we fight over those truths.  We agree about far
more than we disagree about.
 
Having said that, I disagree to an extent with my good friend Steve Jamar.
While many writing texts and courses do contain far more product than
composition folks would be comfortable with, the notion of process has for
some of us gone so far that our students can't produce the kind of writing
-- and product -- that is essential for lawyers who write for effect and
action. The courses become "touchy-feely" exercises in emotive writing,
without much being done or learned.  I teach process,  but I also teach
product.  They're the yin and yang of writing:  inseparable.  Neither can
be defined without the other's existence, and efforts to do so are rather
silly.
 
Process theory supplies critical insights into writing.  Drill helps, too.
Product is important.  Context is even more important.  But no one focus is
"right."
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
e-mail: <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
tele:   (215) 204-8890
fax:    (215) 204-1185
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I agree with Roxanne.  I'd put it a little more strongly.  The ultimate
false dichotomy is process and product.  Writing is always both process
and product, simultaneously, just as light is wave and particle
simultaneously.  Process, product just two  human ways of interpreting
something very complex.  For me, "post-process" has an eerie, unreal
timbre to it, like saying "after dark."  Rich
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On Tue, 30 Sep 1997, RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435 wrote:
 
> (For hard cases, I have a third {fourth?] method:  DON'T DO THAT!.)
 
I like this method and have used it on occasion.  It makes things easier.
 
Raul Sanchez
University Writing Program
University of Utah
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Associate Education Specialist
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing
University of Minnesota
 
 
 
This individual will coordinate-writing-across-the-curriculum programs and
assist in the development of writing-intensive courses.  Duties also
include planning and coordinating faculty-development workshops; collecting
information from other universities concerning writing assessment,
writing-intensive courses and WAC programs; organizing archives and
entering information a into web site; and assisting faculty members as they
develop and initiate research proposals.  Required qualifications include
at least two years experience teaching writing, and a Ph.D., or equivalent
doctoral degree, by 9/30/98, preferably in English, composition or a
related field.  Desired qualifications include experience working in a
university setting with writing across the curriculum programs and
writing-intensive course development.  Experience with computers (HTML,
Microsoft Word, PageMaker and PowerPoint) is helpful.  This 12-month
academic professional position (75-100% time) is annually renewable,
depending on performance.  Send applications with a cover letter, CV, and
names and phone numbers of three references to : Amy De Boer, Assistant
Director, Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing, 227 Lind Hall,
207 Church St. S.E., Minneapolis, MN 55455.  Applications must be received
by March 3, 1998.
 
The University of Minnesota is an equal opportunity educator and employer.
 
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing
University of Minnesota
 
 
POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT  (Long Version)
 
 
Title:                  Associate Education Specialist
 
Position:               75-100% time, Academic Professional Position,
annually renewable
depending on funding and performance
 
Beginning Date: July 1st,1998, or as soon as possible thereafter
 
Salary:         $28,000-$32,000 base salary, depending on qualifications
 
Responsibilities:
 
1. Coordinate Center support to writing-across-the-curriculum programs and
writing-intensive course development
2. Collect findings and instructional materials from other universities
concerning writing assessment, writing-intensive-courses, and WAC programs;
organize archives and enter information into Center web site
3. Plan and coordinate faculty/TA-development workshops
4. Track research proposals and publication of research findings
5. Assist with outreach to K-12 schools in Minnesota
 
Qualifications:
 
1. Ph.D. or equivalent doctoral degree required by 9/30/98, preferably in
English, composition or a related communications field
2. At least two years experience teaching writing required
3. Experience working in a university setting with
writing-across-the-curriculum programs preferred
4. Experience with writing-intensive course development preferred
5. Experience with Microsoft Word, PowerPoint, PageMaker, HTML, and web
page design helpful.
 
Application Procedure:
 
Send a letter of application, curriculum vitae and names and telephone
numbers of three references to Amy De Boer, Assistant to the Director,
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing, 227 Lind Hall, 207 Church
St, Minneapolis, MN 55455.  Applications must be received by March 3, 1998.
 
 
 
The University of Minnesota is committed to the policy that all persons
shall have equal access to its programs, facilities, and employment without
regard to race, color, creed, religion, national origin, sex, age, marital
status, disability, public assistance status, veteran status, or sexual
orientation.
 
 
 
_____________________________________________________
 
Amy De Boer
Assistant to the Director
Center for Interdisciplinary Studies of Writing
University of Minnesota
227 Lind Hall
Minneapolis, MN 55455
(612)626-7583
FAX (612)626-7580
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Like many of us, I suppose, I have been reflecting on this post-process
debate as my students write their first papers for class and work (on
their own, in the writing center, in groups) to improve them. Chris's post
points out how extraordinary our field is, one in which new theories get
immediate practical and widespread testing.  The nexus of ideas about
writing as a social act, in a social context, have certainly shaken up my
sense of writing as a private act.  But ultimately, both in school and
out, it still seems to me we have THIS writer confronting THIS sheet of
blank paper (or to-be-revised paper).  Am I just too hopeless corrupted by
the hegemonic capitalistic myth of the individual to see what I should
see?  --Ed White
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Just for the record, the title of my 1998 CCCC round table talk was set
some months ago: "Writing is--and has always been--both product AND
process."  I wouldn't want anyone to think I took it from Rich's post
without acknowedgement. Remember the neat article in CCCC a few years back
by Mike Rose, on the false dichotomies in the profession?  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 30 Sep 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> I agree with Roxanne.  I'd put it a little more strongly.  The ultimate
> false dichotomy is process and product.  Writing is always both process
> and product, simultaneously, just as light is wave and particle
> simultaneously.  Process, product just two  human ways of interpreting
> something very complex.  For me, "post-process" has an eerie, unreal
> timbre to it, like saying "after dark."  Rich
>
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Please post to the list--thank you.
 
Job Announcement
 
Department Head, Humanities and Technical Communication
Southern Polytechnic State University
 
Department faculty teach a range of courses in composition, literature,
business and technical communication, speech, and art, drama and music
appreciation.  The department offers three degree programs: MS and BS
degrees in technical and professional communication and a BA with an
international concentration.
 
Southern Polytechnic's mission is to serve the technological needs of
Georgia and to provide a balanced education in humanities, social sciences,
natural sciences, mathematics, and communications.  The university is
located in the north metro area of Atlanta.  The Humanities and Technical
Communication Department has 15 full-time faculty and a limited number of
part-time instructors.  The department participates in a student and
faculty exchange program with German polytechnic universities.
 
The successful candidate must hold a Ph.D. in one of the disciplines taught
in the department and must be an active scholar and effective teacher, with
demonstrated administrative and leadership abilities and a commitment to
democratic governance.
 
Preference will be given to those candidates who possess an understanding
of current composition theory and practice, an understanding of current
issues in professional/technical communication, an awareness of technology
as used in instruction (e.g., classroom presentation technologies, distance
learning, and internet courses), and an awareness of management issues in a
multidisciplinary department.  Current membership in appropriate
professional organizations with active participation is a plus.
 
Send letter of application describing qualifications and reasons for
seeking the position, vita, and three current letters of recommendation to
Dr. Carol Barnum, Chair, Dept. Head Search Committee, Humanities and
Technical Communication Dept., 1100 S. Marietta Pkwy, Marietta, GA 30060.
Additional supporting documents may be requested of leading candidates.
Preference will be given to completed applications received by December 15.
 
Southern Polytechnic State University is an equal opportunity employer and
encourages women and minorities to apply.
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Jan Levine's post on concern for product in legal writing makes me connect
this debate to the assessment issue of essay testing vs.  portfolios.  I
argued in CCCC (Feb 1995) that this was a false opposition and I now
suspect that it is just about the same issue we have been debating here.
The extreme hostility of some to an essay test embodies the extreme of
process and denial of product (even though SOME kind of process is
required to reach a product). Hmm, I'll need to think about this some
more.  --Ed White
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These are slippery words, of course, but I'm glad you haven't given up on
research altogether.
 
At 06:48 PM 9/30/97 EDT, you wrote:
>Roxanne,
>Your point is well taken.  I guess I really mean
>"quantified," since I am very much an advocate
>of qualitative research.
>Bruce McComiskey
>East Carolina University
>enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
>
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We want to be careful about equating "post-process" and "anti-process," since
the proponents of post process have, I think, convincingly argued that they
are inserting process into a larger social context--really a more
rhetorical (in the classical sense) and less romantic (in the way we use the
term to beat people up) view of process. I think Sid acknowledged that the
term "post process" was probably not well chosen, precisely because of the way
it is open to misinterpretation. What I want to know is if there is really
(another pesky word) an "anti-process" movement, some group of scholars (or
not) who are arguing that writing is NOT a process and that we should go back
to "assign and grade." Or are we being confronted by voices who basically want
to curtail the "process approach" in the more extreme manifestations where
there is no interest in product at all. In this sense, I'm kind of a product
guy myself. I see cunningly constructed texts out there (including rather
extemporaneous on line texts) communicating information and making things
happen (not always exactly what the writer may have had in mind, but close
enough). They're not texts for the ages, and many may become meaningless as
the context moves and changes. But they are, nevertheless, very carefully
constructed products, built according to conventions and strategies that can
be learned and acquired. I see our job as writing teachers as 1) helping
students achieve a level of writing proficiency that allows them to play in
the big leagues, at least triple A and 2) helping them develop this larger,
more theoretical and abstract view of what they are doing. Why, it's our old
friend reflective practice! Sometimes, our higher level discussions about
writing have as much to do with the writing classroom and the Major League
Baseball annual meetings have to do with sand lot games. The placement of
professional athletes in a competitive capitalist system may have something to
do with whether you make of career of baseball but not much to do with
learning to play the game well enough to enjoy it. Analogies are really
dangerous, so I'll quit.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Well, yeah, Ed, but I hope everyone realizes that those 4Cs proposal titles
were "set" way last spring--just shows how "forward thinking" you are!
 
At 10:32 AM 10/1/97 -0700, you wrote:
>Just for the record, the title of my 1998 CCCC round table talk was set
>some months ago: "Writing is--and has always been--both product AND
>process."  I wouldn't want anyone to think I took it from Rich's post
>without acknowedgement. Remember the neat article in CCCC a few years back
>by Mike Rose, on the false dichotomies in the profession?  --Ed White
>
>On Tue, 30 Sep 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
>
>> I agree with Roxanne.  I'd put it a little more strongly.  The ultimate
>> false dichotomy is process and product.  Writing is always both process
>> and product, simultaneously, just as light is wave and particle
>> simultaneously.  Process, product just two  human ways of interpreting
>> something very complex.  For me, "post-process" has an eerie, unreal
>> timbre to it, like saying "after dark."  Rich
>>
>
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I'm working these days on a book that traces the history of the
pedagogical movement that came to be called the "writing process movement"
from the 1940s through 1990 or so.  It's been important for me to
disentangle the process pedagogies as they came to exist, especially after
1963, from other versions and visions of "process" floating around in
English departments.  Lester Faigley did some fine taxonomic work on this
question in his "Competing Theories of Process" back in 1986, in which he
differentiated expressivist from cognitive and from social theories of
process, concluding (there's nothing new under the sun) that "if process
theory and pedagogy have up to now been unproblematically accepted, I see
a danger that it could be unproblematically rejected."  Apres moi, le
deluge--in 1987 the excrement hit the turbine for process, at least in
terms of its theoretical/academic momentum.  What continued, even as the
Emig/Murray/Britton/Moffett/Garrison/Graves group became less active,
retired, or died, was the immense power of the pedagogies they had
proposed and explored.  The pedagogies continued to live in classrooms and
teachers' lounges even as they were systematically dismantled,
interrogated, and dismissed in journal articles and conference talks.  And
one of the legacies of the powerful underlife that process pedagogies
developed was an ever more obvious hiatus between what teachers of writing
were doing (in the main) and what theorists of writing were proposing
should be done.
 
The heydays of pedagogical process were in the sixties and early
seventies, when the movement was really a radical reaction against
fossilized versions of textbook rhetoric and pedagogy, and the early and
mid-eighties, when comp studies was old enough to gravitate to
pedagogies that had power for students and teachers but young enough to
revere its elders rather than grinding them into scholarly ensilage.  Once
the merciless searchlight of ideological analysis was trained on process
pedagogies, they were quickly dismissed as naive, vitalist, quietistic,
falsely individualist, (probably) racist, elitist, and--worst of
all--atheoretical.
 
But the interesting point is that process pedagogies would not simply be
suffocated.  They disappeared from the academic screen except as
convenient whipping boys, but lived on as a sort of default pedagogy for
nearly all writing teachers affected by work done in the seventies and
eighties.  Writing projects, teaching practica, summer programs of all
kinds used them constantly.  There was even a "house press," Boynton/Cook,
that kept a literature alive.  Process pedagogies were always bottom-up
rather than top-down ideas; they had always received their power from
teachers rather than from theorists, and they actually suffered very
little from scholarly condemnation.
 
What suffered was composition studies, riding sour critical herd on this
messy, bulging pedagogical reality.  I'm glad to see this discussion go
on, because it may promise some possibility of our narrowing the hiatus
between what most comp teachers teach and what we concern ourselves with
theoretically.
 
Bob Connors
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I guess I just haven't encountered all of these "anti-process"
people that everyone keeps invoking (as whipping posts?).
Sure, some who invoke cultural studies or who call themselves
"social-epistemic" have rejected a certain VERSION (expressivist)
of process pedagogy, but who are all these "neo-current-
traditionalists" who don't believe that invention of any kind
is worth while, or who encourage their students never to revise?
The post-process movement marks a rejection of individualist
conceptions of the writing process, not of the writing process
altogether.
 
One problem might be that those of us who work to describe
"post-process" pedagogies so much take the writing process (as
a social process) as integral to ANY communication, that we
leave that aspect of our teaching methods understated.
 
I'm curious to know who the anti-process people are . . .
 
Bruce McComiskey
East Carolina University
enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
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I have a different method for the drafting process than the one Rick
Bullock suggested (i.e. end of semester portfolios rather than individual
grades on papers)--I give extensive feedback on what I call the final
draft and I also give a grade.  Students have two opportunities to revise:
they can give me a revision a week later with the original graded draft
and a cover memo attached.  The cover memo persuades me to reconsider the
grade; they have to tell me what substantive revision has occurred and why
it is now a considerably better paper.  The second opportunity for
revision is in an end-of-the-semester portfolio.  They select those papers
they would like to revise, attach the original and the revision, and cover
them with the memo described above.
 
I began using this method when I realized that some students are quite
content with a grade of "C" or "B" and, given the choice, will not revise;
others prefer to revise immediately while the ideas are fresh in their
minds; still others would rather wait until the end of the semester and
see all of the writing in perspective (I explain the value of doing this
as well).
 
I also began using this method b/c I've been coming to believe that
students should know/have the right to know where they stand with their
papers and their grades in a required writing course.  They should also be
given the right to decide whether they will revise a paper to get it to
the level the teacher desires. (I do use a final portfolio method in my
upper-level non-fiction writing courses for English majors. But even in
these courses, I tell students to feel free to ask me what grade a paper
might achieve if it were to be graded at that point.  I also give regular
progress grades.)  Just as students have "a right to their own texts,"
they also, I think, have a right to decide when the writing process is
over for them.
 
Terry
 
Terry Myers Zawacki
Director-Linked Courses Program/Interim Director-Writing Center
English Department/George Mason University
Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
tzawacki@gmu.edu
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In the midst of this fascinating discussion, I've been trying to ascertain
whether I'm post-process, anti-process, or what, and I can't figure it
out.  I do have two thoughts that might bear mulling over:
 
1.  I wonder whether the traditional, eighteen-year-old, first-year
writing student ever really understood the whole concept of process as it
was developed from the middle- to late-70s onward?  I wonder whether the
traditional, eighteen-year-old first-year writing student in 1997 can
understand process now, considering that its current guise in composition
curriculums and pegagogies is 20 years old and definitely, it seems to me,
an outgrowth of the late 70s milieux? (I know both of these are
statements, not questions, but I like the question mark better here.)
 
2.  In the research I've been doing lately on the relations between the
new world of work (what the Birmingham folks would call the post-Fordist
workplace) and worker literacy, I've noticed that one central
characteristic of the new workplace runs counter to process theory and
pedagogy as these things usually get talked about in composition.  In the
new workplace, there's a strong emphasis on ad hoc, opportunistic
thinking, decision-making, and action.  Long-range plans, with
brainstorming that leads to drafting that leads to gestation that leads to
large-scale revision that leads to final production, is something of a
thing of the past.  Certainly, products, goods, and services are planned,
assessed, altered, and produced, but the process happens quickly, and it
involves lots of reading and writing.  Workers at all levels, from the top
of the bottom of any hierarchy you can imagine, have to think, read,
write, talk, and act efficiently and effectively.  For a bit more on this
view, interested readers might want to consult Glynda Hull's new book from
SUNY Press, Changing Work, Changing Workers:  Critical Perspectives on
Language, Literacy, and Skills.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul University, Chicago
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I guess I haven't seen much evidence of "regression" within Composition.  But 1)
there are still, I think, a lot of current-trads (not "neo's) teaching comp.,
and 2) there may be groups of teachers "getting back into" comp. who haven't
kept up and don't want to--and who may simply reject what they have heard about
"process" without learning about it first.  And, as WAC grows, there are pockets
of writing instruction that look traditional in the absence of good faculty
development programs (though admittedly this does not reflect the inner circle
of composition).
 
The same thing happens in literature instruction: teachers who simply refuse to
learn about deconstructive, psychoanalytic, feminist, economic-determinist, and
other interpretive theories/methodologies and cling to New Crit. or whatever is
familiar, but constantly speak out against these others.
 
I have heard from the teachers I work with in the public schools, however, that
there is a definite "anti-process" group of parents and public-school critics
who claim that process, group work, collaboration, active learning, etc. are all
to blame for the never-ending spiralling of American education into mediocrity.
(They often blame Dewey if they know any educational history.)  And their voices
are sometimes quite strong. It's had no direct influence, to my knowledge, at
the college level--but perhaps others have stories to tell?
 
 
Bruce McComiskey wrote:
who are all these "neo-current-
> traditionalists" who don't believe that invention of any kind
> is worth while, or who encourage their students never to revise?
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Responding to Terry's posting about portfolios:
 
        After using portfolios for a couple of years, in which student
grades were withheld until the end of the quarter, I became suspect of my
own motives.  I realized at some point that, in my classrooms, not
assigning a grade served my purposes more than the students.  I could
imagine, during that portion of the quarter, that my students did not see
me as a grading entity but instead as the "coach" or whatever appropriate
metaphor we've seen used.  Of course they never stopped seeing me as a
grading entity, and when at the end of the quarter I stepped into that
official role they had little experience about translating my comments
into grades.  So I use a system much like Terry's now, in which students
receive a grade throughout the quarter, but have the option to revise any
of those papers.  I'll take his idea about the cover sheet attached to
each revision, however.
 
Kirk Branch
University of Washington
Faculty Advisor, English 104-105
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Dear collegues --
 
I write to invite you to attend our forthcoming conference, "Transformations
of the Book," on Friday and Saturday, October 24-25.
 
The conference will consider the ways in which digital technologies are
transforming traditional literary and humanistic materials.  Pioneering
scholars and designers will demonstrate hypertext and web-based projects
involving some of the landmark texts and materials of humanist culture.  The
event will cover a fascinating range: from classical literature, Chaucer and
Shakespeare to Hitchcock's films. Other presentations will center on the
visual arts, and on Friday evening two leading hypertext fiction writers,
Michael Joyce and Shelley Jackson, will discuss their work and the future of
the cyber-novel.  Other speakers include Peter Robinson, co-editor of the
Canterbury Tales Project; Jerome McGann, Director of the Rosetti hypermedia
archive at the University of Virginia; Robert Stein, founder of the Voyager
Company, leading producer of serious CD ROM and videodisc materials; and
William J. Mitchell, author of _The Reconfigured Eye_ and Dean of MIT's
School of Architecture and Planning.
 
Each session will conclude in an open discussion with the audience, and
we're anticipating lively and provocative discourse throughout the conference.
 
The complete schedule, brief sketches of the participants and a registration
form are available on the "Media in Transition" web site:
http://media-in-transition.mit.edu.
 
You may also register by sending email to Ann Rowbotham (annr@mit.edu),
listing name, address, email address and your plans for attending on a
single day or for the entire conference.
 
We will supply significant amenities as well as stimulating discourse: a
reception Friday after the afternoon panels; lunch on Saturday. There is no
charge for registration.
 
I hope many of you will be able to attend.
 
 
Cordially,
 
 
 
David Thorburn
Professor of Literature
Director, Communications Forum
14N-335, MIT
Cambridge, MA 02139
617 253-6950
http://www.mit.edu/~thorburn/home.html
 
Leslie C. Perelman
Associate Dean
Director of the Writing Requirement
Co-Director, The Writing Initiative
Office of the Dean of Students and Undergraduate Education
Room 20B-140
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
18 Vassar St.
Cambridge, MA 02139
 
Phone:  (617) 253-3039
FAX:    (617) 253-0055
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I, too, have been fascinated by this conversation.  So much so that I am
now going to throw this idea into the mix...
 
If, indeed, process is largely an expressivist (from a previous post, I've
forgotten who wrote this) notion and hence "romantic" in intent and form
in the classrom, and social construction does indeed work against the
notion of truth, isn't the desire for a "product" also a desire for
closure?  Wouldn't a *real* social constructionist defy the notion of
closure as well as the romantic notion of truth and the will of the
author to determine meaning in a text? When I read Barthes'
"The Death of the Author" one of the major tenets I took from it was that
the author is a sign of "T"ruth.  The reader ultimately opens the text.
The idea of the author closes it.  The point I am trying to make is that
placing the ideas of expressivism, social construction, social epistemic,
and cognivist philosophies and/or theories in separate corners is an
effort to control meaning in a
given context.  In the classroom we *must* do this to some extent.  It is
perplexing to me that we are attempting to control the meaning of
process instead
of examining it and acknowledging that the notion (I'll skip Berthoff's
notion of concept here) of process implies a lack of closure and our
desire to place process is a larger cultural construct can work nicely
with a students understanding of his or her place in the culture.  I
sincerely hope that the student works way past the end of a semester on
this understanding.  And frankly, to use Malcom X as a referent, I'll use
any means necessary  -- pull from the theory that I consider to be the
best for the
class at the time -- to get the student to recognize that the self is the
place to start with an examination of the culture.  I don't see truth as
an issue here.  I do see closure as an issue being argued in process vs.
product.  So, my question is, if one believes in process as I do, how can
I believe in a product?  What is the underlying or overt theory that is
being utilized to clarify this position?  And for the social
constructionists, if you don't believe in truth, then why have your
students focus on a product?  Isn't this an exercise in closure?  Doesn't
that go against the postmodern notion of the multiplicity of meaning?
Yes, we give grades.  That is a form of closure.  Sort of, until a student
contests the grade.  If the student doesn't contest the grade and the
grade stands,
are we certain the "product" we have evaluated cannot be returned to or
elaborated on in some manner?  Our "grade" is the "be all" for that
semester.  Life, and the process of it, goes on past a semester.  How can
we honestly be proponents of "products" if we believe that writing is a
life-long endeavor?  It seems to me that theory and personal philosophy
and comfort zones (not evaluating by portfolio but by give em a grade
and get on with it to sooth the student angst over not being rewarded
for a product -- a highly, highly, capitalistic/consumerism run amok
justification in intent and deed at the expense of encouraging student
thought since portfolio is one of the clearest manifestations of how a
liberatory pedagogy can
work in post-capitalist kulture) are getting thrown into
the mix at an alarming rate. While I have no real problem with the mix, I
still wonder why there is so much discomfort with the notion of process
and why the desire (in the true Lacanian sense) for closure pervades this
discussion?
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Ed,
 
When you commented on my post that
        Yes, the survey ploy is a sure winner.  Always stick in a question
        such as "Are you content with the writing ability of your upper
        division students?"  You can count on 90% negative responses--
        great ammunition for getting WAC under way.
you may have misunderstood what I reported about the results of Attila the
Engineer's survey.  The negative responses to the survey indicated that
other
departments want nothing to do with teaching comp.  Yes, they complain
anecdotally that their students can't write, but when push comes to shove
they don't want to teach writing to their students.  There is so much
down-
sizing going on here that faculty and staff have to take on more work that
others used to do.  They would see WAC as one more imposition from an
administration that keeps heaping chores on them.  However, what a
department wants or doesn't want is of no moment to our Provost. --Mili
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Rich, I have your beautiful bib already downloaded on to my hard drive and
10 xeroxed copies. It came through great for me. I use Eudora and Microsoft
Office for Mac. Beth
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I just downloaded -- or uploaded or whatever -- Rich's incredible work.
Thank you very much.  I know I will be using it.  Soon.
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Like Mara and Kris, I say "Bravo!" to Vince Casaregola (see below if you
missed his posting).  And on a related note, I recommend Alexander Astin's
provocative back-page essay in last week's Chronicle of Higher Ed, in which
he argues that "our obsession with being 'smart' is distorting intellectual
life.'"  In it, he identifies three types of academics--the "Maximizers"
intent on "demonstrating their intelligence to their peers," the
"Minimizers" careful to "minimize the possibility that their colleagues
might regard them as not smart enough" and the Reformers who are trying to
bring about positive change, presumably for all the right reasons.
 
If you're like me, you'll start out identifying with Astin as a Reformer
and seeing how easily your colleagues can be classified as Maximizers or
Minimizers.  Then gradually it dawns on you that your colleagues are all
probably doing the same.  Nevertheless, it's an argument worth reading.  I
look forward to the responses he'll get.
 
Thanks again, Vince, for your cogent and courageous critique.
 
Libby Rankin
U of North Dakota
 
 
"I think that this discussion has a great deal to do with "product" but
not with the writing that comes from students (whether conceived of
individually or constructed socially).  The "product" is academic
theoretical discourse that must always overstate its claims.  In such
discourse, each group must argue an extreme position for the unusual value
and particular difference of its theory.  Thus, it has claim to a
hegemonic status within the discipline (its advocates can claim expertise,
speak for the discipline, and determine the discourses of professional
competence).  In crass marketing terms its a combination of "brand-image"
and "unique selling proposition" advertising styles.  One day it's
"process" that gets stamped on the box, and the next it's "post-process."
It's about image, authority, and influence of the small community of those
doing the debating much more than it's about the actual practices in most
classrooms.  It's about whose book gets an award, whose doctoral program
gets status, whose journal gets to claim avant garde status, and whose
"big-name" panel will be the crowded room at 4Cs."
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Book salesman stuck his head in my office, asking, "Do you use the process
method?"  Mindful of our discussion here, I asked him what he meant by that.
"Hell, I don't have the faintest idea," he said cheerfully.  "That's what
they told me to say."
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I think Chris has put his finger on where the "anti-process" folks reside.
These are the same people who are now reacting against the NCTM Math
standards, saying that students really need computational drill (and that
calculators rot the mind).  There will always be, I think, conservative
groups of parents and other critics who are ready to critique the
unfamiliar in public education and want to go back to "basics"--although
it's not always clear what the "basics" are.
 
Sue McLeod
 
 
>I guess I haven't seen much evidence of "regression" within Composition.
>But 1)
>there are still, I think, a lot of current-trads (not "neo's) teaching comp.,
>and 2) there may be groups of teachers "getting back into" comp. who haven't
>kept up and don't want to--and who may simply reject what they have heard
>about
>"process" without learning about it first.  And, as WAC grows, there are
>pockets
>of writing instruction that look traditional in the absence of good faculty
>development programs (though admittedly this does not reflect the inner circle
>of composition).
>
>The same thing happens in literature instruction: teachers who simply
>refuse to
>learn about deconstructive, psychoanalytic, feminist,
>economic-determinist, and
>other interpretive theories/methodologies and cling to New Crit. or
>whatever is
>familiar, but constantly speak out against these others.
>
>I have heard from the teachers I work with in the public schools, however,
>that
>there is a definite "anti-process" group of parents and public-school critics
>who claim that process, group work, collaboration, active learning, etc.
>are all
>to blame for the never-ending spiralling of American education into
>mediocrity.
>(They often blame Dewey if they know any educational history.)  And their
>voices
>are sometimes quite strong. It's had no direct influence, to my knowledge, at
>the college level--but perhaps others have stories to tell?
>
>
>Bruce McComiskey wrote:
>who are all these "neo-current-
>> traditionalists" who don't believe that invention of any kind
>> is worth while, or who encourage their students never to revise?
>
>
>Chris M. Anson
>Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
>University of Minnesota
>306 Lind Hall
>207 Church St. S.E.
>Minneapolis, MN  55455
>(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
>(612) 626-2294 (fax)
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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I hope I'm not opening up a whole new can of worms, but I'm going to
introduce another term into this process, post-process, anti-process
discussion.  In my dissertation, (6 years ago) I did a reevaluation of
protocol analysis and the writing process from a phenomenological
perspective, mostly using Paul Ricoeur's phenomenology of the will in
_Freedom and Nature_.  Here's a slice of my second chapter with a couple of
quotes from Alfred Schutz and Paul Ricoeur about the nature of the "project,"
an act "projected" into the future:
----------------------
Unlike the face-to-face situation which it resembles, the writing process has
elements of planning and rehearsing which are displaced from the time and
place of the receiver's attempt to comprehend the message.  In order to do a
phenomenological investigation of this process, we need to explore 1) the way
in which a subject plans and accomplishes an act, including the production of
a text, 2) the nature and possibility of intersubjective experience, and 3)
the use and function of language and other semiotic systems in consciousness.
 Alfred Schutz, largely following Husserl's lead, takes up each of these
investigations.
    In discussing the planning of an act, what Schutz calls a "project," he
distinguishes between "action," human conduct based on a preconceived
project, and "act," which is the accomplished action, the outcome.
 
"All projecting consists in anticipation of future conduct by way of
fantasying, yet it is not the ongoing process of action but the fantasied act
as having been accomplished which is the starting point of all projecting . .
. . I have to place myself in my fantasy at a future time, when this action
will already have been accomplished.  Only then may I reconstruct in fantasy
the single steps which will have brought forth this future act" (Schutz
Problem of Social Reality 20).
 
(Several paragraphs omitted)
 
    For Ricoeur the most important trait of the project is its reference to
the future.  The project is an intended future, not restricted to the
continuous and irreversible order of lived time.
 
"I leap from project to project across dead time, return to earlier moments,
sketch the most interesting lines of future action, compress empty spaces,
posit ends prior to the means which precede them, insert secondary projects
into primary projects by gradual emendation or interpolation, and so on.
This is the pattern of human purposiveness which organizes time ahead of the
present       . . . . A proposed order is not the experienced order, or, so
to speak, the acted-out order" (Ricoeur FN 49).
 
    Ricoeur's concept of the project is in a broad sense similar to Schutz's,
but Ricoeur's project is dominated by the interaction of the voluntary and
the involuntary, and his descriptions are more painstakingly precise.
 
"1.  The willed is first of all that on which I decide, the project I form: it
contains the direction of action to be done by me in accord with my
abilities.
2.  Now a project is unreal, or rather a type of the unreal.  Its inscription
into the real by action constitutes the second structure of the will: the
voluntary movement.  Here the great difficulty is to identify the intentional
structure of consciousness insofar as it is an effective action, an action
carried out. . .
3. But there remains a residuum.  The will does not resolve into an empty
project and its practical execution in action.  It consists also of
acquiescence to the necessity which it can neither propose nor change"
(Ricoeur FN 7).
 
Ricoeur's phrase "inscription into the real" is especially apropos to our
purposes, although he is discussing action in general, not composing
specifically.  Ricoeur's point here is that it is too simple to think only of
the project and its execution.  The "acquiescence to the necessity" is the
dialogue of the voluntary and the involuntary, the interaction of the will,
the project, and the obstacles which stand in the way.  Composition has not
paid much attention to the involuntary, as such.  In part, these are the
limitations which Schutz has characterized as ontological, historical, and
biographical, problems of the nature of the body and the mind, of available
technology, and of the state of learning and the stock of knowledge at hand.
 
-----------------
 
Ricoeur says somewhere that the only way to study a process is to "bracket"
time and first look at the relationships in an atemporal fashion.  In
_Composition as a Human Science_ Louise Phelps argues that the "writing
process" cannot be the object of study of a whole discipline, and I think
that is part of the reason why we have turned to other concepts and
"projects," and see our earlier excitement about "process" as naive and
incomplete. I haven't taken up these phenomenological themes in a while, but I
think that if we see writing as a special type of "project," an action that
can be inscribed and yet revised, the issues raised by Schutz and Ricoeur
above lie at the intersection of rhetoric and writing process and still offer
a fruitful area of investigation.
 
Sorry for the long post!
 
John Edlund
University Writing Center
CSULA
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I'm sorry to interrupt our extensive discussion of process/post/anti
with a practical detail, but I have just been told my book order is
due in less than a week.  I'm hoping those of you who have taught a
similar course might offer some suggestions.
 
We have a course in Composition Studies that has surveyed the field
for graduate students.  Next semester for the first time, this course
(or its equivalent) is required for new GTAs who will teach writing
for the first time the following semester. (Many of those new GTAs are
also on this list, reading my query and your responses.)  So it will
enroll students who want to begin studying composition studies at the
graduate level _and_ new teachers who are required to take it.  (Yes,
sometimes those will be the same students.)
 
*Do people have experience with a course with such potentially mixed
audiences? If so, can you recommend some texts that have worked
especially well for you? If the texts designed for the
straight introduction to composition studies will still work for
this group of new teachers, please tell me that as well.*
 
You might wish to respond off-list (to <devitt@ukans.edu>) so as not to
interrupt the process discussion.  I'll summarize for the list the
responses I receive.
 
Thank you for your help.
 
Amy
 
Amy Devitt
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English &
Associate Professor of English
University of Kansas
785-864-4523
devitt@ukans.edu
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Amy et al.,
 
I'm responding on list simply to go public with my recommendation of Paul
Heilker and Pete Vandenberg's Keywords in Composition Studies as a central
text in a course like the one you describe.  I've found the book
generative, flexible, and accessible to different levels of readers.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul University, Chicago
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I agree with Chris Anson and Susan McLeod.  The anti-process people
are John Leo and his ilk, who always want to see any new pedagogy
(even if it's more than 20 years old now) as a sign that schools are
slipping and leading students into intellectual and moral decay.
 
 
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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As I recall my own exposure to the idea of "process" in teaching writing, it
was a much simpler (neither naive nor sophisticated) idea than we are making
it out to be here. First we recognized the complexity of the obstacles to
communication: different writers have different levels of command of the
conventions of writing; sometimes writers aren't quite sure what they are
trying to say; it is really tough to predict how readers will respond to this
or that strategy; it is impossible to tell if your potential reader will be
having a bad day; damn language is intractable and hopelessly reductive and
littered with land mines; and so on. It seemed to us that an apprentice writer
in an instructional context might be able to cope better with all of this
uncertainty if we offered a little richer instructional context than assigning
papers and grading them. You know, give students some systematic ways to think
about things; offer an inventory of strategy and convention; let them talk it
thorough with the teacher or classmates or mom; encourage them to experiment
with writing strategies, make alternative choices, try on different ethoi;
give them some feed back so that they can adjust and try again; give those
with less control over conventions an opportunity to tidy things up before the
red pen of the apocalypse strikes; stuff like that. Like Irv, I don't recall
thinking of myself as a cognitivist or expressivist (definitely NOT an
expressivist!) or a social constructionist. I don't recall trying to determine
what "the" writing process is. It was more a simple recognition that writing
is a process, of some kind, probably a little different for each student. We
figured that students could probably make better use of our comments while
they were engaged in the process than when after it was over and they were on
to the next paper. We figured that the different kinds of interventions might
help different students in different ways to negotiate the perils and
uncertainties of written communication. I don't think we pretended to know
what really went on in their heads. We were just trying to create an
instructional environment that allowed whatever is was to go on in a richer
way, to encourage a deeper engagment with the writing task. And I think it is
this "common sensical" notion of "process" that Bob Conners finds surviving in
the instructional practices of anyone who was ever exposed to the general
notion that feedback after a writing task was (in the student's mind)
completed was not really very useful. There was no theory to which we could
add the "ist and ism" affixes. It was more of a realization--a "well, duh!"
forehead slap--that the way we were teaching writing bore no relationship to
the way we actually learned or the way we actually wrote. I remember some sort
of epiphany when I caught myself revising and fine tuning an "assign and
grade" paper assignment. "Well, duh!" I said.
 
I have always sort of wondered whether those who decided product was of no
interest were radical expressivists or just worn down writing teachers, tired
of responding to papers, tired of being the bad guy, tired of watching the
math teachers actually doing things with their families on weekends,
wanting--desperately and just for once--to be the fun person. Myself, I didn't
feel the need to go full flower power. I got off on the cheery incredulity of
students who said "Gee, you mean it? I can rewite this? For a better grade?
Wow!" I'm satisfied with a modicum of funguyness. And I would not now rewrite
my life as a writing teacher, even for a better grade.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I think Ed White's comment raises several important issues.  Before we can
decide whether or not we are "post-process" or "anti-process," we need to
decide just whose process we are talking about.
 
If knowledge in composition is formed the way North seems to suggest, there
can only be what I might call a phenomenology of process.
 
...
 
I am endlessly fascinated by the anti-process folks who always bring their
argument back to one point:  a profound dislike for the teaching methodology.
 In fact, I would put forward that the endless bickering about methodology
merely serves to cover up the fact that the traditionalist and process
approaches share an underlying ideology.
 
Post-process for me is trying to find radical ways of undermining the
"ideological" structures (not pedagogical) that have governed Composition...
I would like to put forward the proposition that traditional approaches AND
aspects of process pedagogy may terribly flawed.
 
...
 
I just thought I would offer a few random thoughts to this ongoing thread.
 It seems a worthwhile discussion.
 
Jerald Cumbus
University of Texas of the Permian Basin
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_Composition in Four Keys_ published by Mayfield, is also a good text for
the mix of audience you describe, Amy.
 
Dona Hickey
 
At 07:05 PM 10/1/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Amy et al.,
>
>I'm responding on list simply to go public with my recommendation of Paul
>Heilker and Pete Vandenberg's Keywords in Composition Studies as a central
>text in a course like the one you describe.  I've found the book
>generative, flexible, and accessible to different levels of readers.
>
>David Jolliffe
>DePaul University, Chicago
>
>
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Jerald Cumbus has nailed one of the points that makes it so hard for us to
figure out what we do. We don't know where our job stops, or maybe it's that
we don't agree what we should focus on in a very broad array of possibilities.
In this case, do we adopt a pedagogy that takes certain aspects of the status
quo for granted while helping students to operate effectively in that context,
or is it essential in helping people learn to write to make them aware of the
ideology underlying the pedagogy we are using (or adopt a pedagogy that helps
them learn to write for a social context that should but doesn't exist)? These
are not either/or choices, of course. They may be now or later choices. I can
understand, in general, why we would want to understand the ideological
structures that have governed composition; we should understand what we are
doing along as many dimensions as possible. But there is a big leap from
understanding to "finding radical ways of undermining" these structures,
almost a commitment to denying students the right to make that choice for
themselves. Who determines that these structures need undermining? And at this
point in the discussion, we are seeing the first-year comp classroom by
looking the wrong way (or is "wrong" ideologically based) through a telescope,
a classroom where there are students who have no clue what we are talking
aboutand will not have a clue until they gain some command of the conventional
discourse strategies we use to talk about such things. The students need to
build their intellectual strength with low hanging fruit. The Society for the
Preservation of Christian Knowledge (I think that's right) in 17th century
England decided the Puritan bretheran should learn to read so that they could
read the Bible. But damned if they didn't turn right around and read novels,
plays, filthy stuff, and political tracts. I am not afraid to teach students a
"demo" version of reading and writing, or a diet form of the whole enchilada.
They will take it and run with it and do everything we can do with it and then
some. That's what people do with knowledge. And if our pedagogy is laden with
ideology the needs undermining, well, I'll be delighted if some student of
mine later can eloquently take me to pieces for my political naivete. We don't
have to make them like us all at once (or ever); we didn't become like us all
at once. It's, well, a process.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David, this is a standout piece of writing, a genuine pleasure to read.
Thanks.  --Ed White
 
>As I recall my own exposure to the idea of "process" in teaching writing, it
>was a much simpler (neither naive nor sophisticated) idea than we are making
>it out to be here. First we recognized the complexity of the obstacles to
>communication: different writers have different levels of command of the
>conventions of writing; sometimes writers aren't quite sure what they are
>trying to say; it is really tough to predict how readers will respond to this
>or that strategy; it is impossible to tell if your potential reader will be
>having a bad day; damn language is intractable and hopelessly reductive and
>littered with land mines; and so on. It seemed to us that an apprentice writer
>in an instructional context might be able to cope better with all of this
>uncertainty if we offered a little richer instructional context than assigning
>papers and grading them. You know, give students some systematic ways to think
>about things; offer an inventory of strategy and convention; let them talk it
>thorough with the teacher or classmates or mom; encourage them to experiment
>with writing strategies, make alternative choices, try on different ethoi;
>give them some feed back so that they can adjust and try again; give those
>with less control over conventions an opportunity to tidy things up before the
>red pen of the apocalypse strikes; stuff like that. Like Irv, I don't recall
>thinking of myself as a cognitivist or expressivist (definitely NOT an
>expressivist!) or a social constructionist. I don't recall trying to determine
>what "the" writing process is. It was more a simple recognition that writing
>is a process, of some kind, probably a little different for each student. We
>figured that students could probably make better use of our comments while
>they were engaged in the process than when after it was over and they were on
>to the next paper. We figured that the different kinds of interventions might
>help different students in different ways to negotiate the perils and
>uncertainties of written communication. I don't think we pretended to know
>what really went on in their heads. We were just trying to create an
>instructional environment that allowed whatever is was to go on in a richer
>way, to encourage a deeper engagment with the writing task. And I think it is
>this "common sensical" notion of "process" that Bob Conners finds surviving in
>the instructional practices of anyone who was ever exposed to the general
>notion that feedback after a writing task was (in the student's mind)
>completed was not really very useful. There was no theory to which we could
>add the "ist and ism" affixes. It was more of a realization--a "well, duh!"
>forehead slap--that the way we were teaching writing bore no relationship to
>the way we actually learned or the way we actually wrote. I remember some sort
>of epiphany when I caught myself revising and fine tuning an "assign and
>grade" paper assignment. "Well, duh!" I said.
>
>I have always sort of wondered whether those who decided product was of no
>interest were radical expressivists or just worn down writing teachers, tired
>of responding to papers, tired of being the bad guy, tired of watching the
>math teachers actually doing things with their families on weekends,
>wanting--desperately and just for once--to be the fun person. Myself, I didn't
>feel the need to go full flower power. I got off on the cheery incredulity of
>students who said "Gee, you mean it? I can rewite this? For a better grade?
>Wow!" I'm satisfied with a modicum of funguyness. And I would not now rewrite
>my life as a writing teacher, even for a better grade.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
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Amy,
East Carolina U. has a course that is identical to the
one you describe.  Enrolled are new GTAs who will teach
the following semester, writing center GTAs, local high
school teachers, etc.  Most of the GTAs (not all) have
no teaching experience, and some of the high school teachers
have been teaching for decades.  It's a mixed bag, to
say the least.
 
One of the most useful and exciting books I've found for
a class like this is *Scenarios for Teachin Writing* by
Chris Anson, Joan Graham, David Jolliffe, Nancy Shapiro,
and Carolyn Smith.  Some of the issues covered include:
Creating assignments, using reading, responding to
student writing, teaching grammar, conferencing, and
course design.
 
What I like more than anything about this book is that
it truly is a set of scenarios--no answers, just
problems.  In the chapter on responding to student
writing, for example, Anson et al describe a tension
filled classroom and present readers with a problematic essay.
Following the scenario are generative questions to guide
discussion--along the lines of "What would you do?"
 
GTAs new to teaching are able to explore ways they might
react to real classroom situations before they actually
enter a classroom, and experienced teachers, I find,
often reevaluate the ways they have handled situations
in the past.
 
This book contains no theory and isn't an introduction
to the "content" of the discipline (The Writing Teacher's
Sourcebook and A Rhetoric for Writing Teachers are better
for that purpose), but there is nothing else like it
for generating discussion about classroom practices.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Bruce McComiskey
East Carolina University
enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
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I normally lurk on this list, but I'm intrigued by this
thread--someone needs to make a collection--and had an
idea to add to the mix.  Recently one of the
posts asked about knowing when we as teachers should stop
and when the should students take over (I'm over-simplyfing).
 
I've been thinking about post-process within the context
responsibility: the students' do the learning, and
they are responsible to learn.  We teach, we coach,
we help, but we can not, indeed we must not, "make"
them learn.  I think one of my concerns about some
of the more expressivist (romantic?) process pedagogies
is that they blur the distinction between what I do to construct
a context in which the students write and what the
students' do to assess, and write within, that rhetorical situation.
 
In _Pedagogy of the Oppressed_, even, Freire emphasizes
that the oppresssed liberate themselves: that he helps
create contexts that would aid in that liberation.
 
I suspect I'm post-process from the backdoor.  I just
don't like process pedagogies that impose themselves
on students: I've seen "process" turned into a formula--of
thinking, drafting, rethinking, revising, and such--and that
formula just doesn't work for all people or in all situations.
Imposing such a formula on all writing and on all writers
denies the students' their abilities to assess their writing
situation for themselves.  I _do_ believe that this pattern
should be taught to all students, but _not_ as the "only" method,
because by turning it into a formula it denies the students'
their chance to think for themselves; it takes from them their
responsiblity to assess their writing situation, to consider
what process is best, and to think about what is appropriate to say, and to
construct thier own ethoi as they see fit.  Ultimately, it, and
other components of some of the process pedagogies, take from the
students their responsiblity to be enagaged in their own education,
imposing that duty on the teacher. If they are to be "liberated,"
as Freire would want, or if they are to become engaged thinkers,
they must take that responsibility for themselves.  If I'm to have
the result I want--students who can assess their own writing
situations well and use one of many possible processes to create
appropriate writing for that situation--then I believe I've got
to make sure I don't take their responsibilities onto myself, even
while I fulfill my own.
 
For me "post process" seems inaccurate, just as inaccurate as
"anti-process."  Instead I want a pedagogy that is processes
and products, rhetorical situations and writers, students
and teachers, and one that is not afraid of "and" but does not
try to confuse the distinctions that are important to teaching
and learning writing.
 
I'm also interested in post-process because of the recognition
that the rhetorical context is inherently a component of all
writing--even the "private" writing of a diary is private
because it is rhetorically constructed as such--but the conversation
so far has raised that idea.
 
Just some thoughts,
Deb
 
Dr. Debra Combs
Southern Methodist University
dcombs@post.cis.smu.edu
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Once there was a centipede who danced a fabulous dance.  She would get
up on her hind mostlegs and swing and sway and move her arms in the most
intricate way.  And all the animals and insects in the forest would come
to see her.
 
But, one day, an ignorant beetle came to the dance and interrupted  and
said, "How do you know which leg to move next?"
 
She stopped and was never able to dance again.
 
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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While I'm intrigued by the variations on grading individual papers Terry
and Kirk described, I'm not convinced that the practice is better for
students than evaluating a body of their work;  what students think is
in their best interest (getting a grade for everything they do) may not
be in their best interest after all.  I keep going back to the photograph
analogy:  how many of us would want our appearance judged solely on the
basis of one snapshot, say, our driver's license photo?
 
Rich
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I think emphasizing process or product at the cost of the other is bound
to distort writing but may be needed to teach aspects of each...but I want
to offer another twist that may not have been mentioned yet in this
thread...as a process-based teacher, I've been trained to know that doing
my own assignments and showing my writing struggles to my students helps
create a better environment in the writing communities I am always
building...this process has yielded several "products" that have been
published...(see http://www.geocities.com/Athens/Delphi/8325/  and click
on prose or fiction).  I find freewriting "productive" as well as more
formal assignments and can't help wondering why the product of my process
oriented tasks is often so beneficial to me...I am a writer who loves to
teach and know that what I'm describing could be my own ego so largely
wrapped around a classroom that only I am learning...but I hope not.  In
my CW class this summer, one student sold a workshopped story for $750.00
and I managed to get the entire class to submit something to our school's
lit mag (see http://www.uscolo.edu/hungryeye).  Mastering process of
composing and revising is key to college survival and improving writing in
general, but can we ever get far from wanting to experience the joy of
seeing our words published?  (the joy of product realization?) And why
should we? After all, the web allows for more self-publishing and few
incentives to revise are as powerful as those of publishing and ego...
I'm not sure what I'm really wondering about here, but I hope it adds
something to this good discussion!  will hochman
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---------- Forwarded message ----------
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I'm working these days on a book that traces the history of the
pedagogical movement that came to be called the "writing process movement"
from the 1940s through 1990 or so.  It's been important for me to
disentangle the process pedagogies as they came to exist, especially after
1963, from other versions and visions of "process" floating around in
English departments.  Lester Faigley did some fine taxonomic work on this
question in his "Competing Theories of Process" back in 1986, in which he
differentiated expressivist from cognitive and from social theories of
process, concluding (there's nothing new under the sun) that "if process
theory and pedagogy have up to now been unproblematically accepted, I see
a danger that it could be unproblematically rejected."  Apres moi, le
deluge--in 1987 the excrement hit the turbine for process, at least in
terms of its theoretical/academic momentum.  What continued, even as the
Emig/Murray/Britton/Moffett/Garrison/Graves group became less active,
retired, or died, was the immense power of the pedagogies they had
proposed and explored.  The pedagogies continued to live in classrooms and
teachers' lounges even as they were systematically dismantled,
interrogated, and dismissed in journal articles and conference talks.  And
one of the legacies of the powerful underlife that process pedagogies
developed was an ever more obvious hiatus between what teachers of writing
were doing (in the main) and what theorists of writing were proposing
should be done.
 
The heydays of pedagogical process were in the sixties and early
seventies, when the movement was really a radical reaction against
fossilized versions of textbook rhetoric and pedagogy, and the early and
mid-eighties, when comp studies was old enough to gravitate to
pedagogies that had power for students and teachers but young enough to
revere its elders rather than grinding them into scholarly ensilage.  Once
the merciless searchlight of ideological analysis was trained on process
pedagogies, they were quickly dismissed as naive, vitalist, quietistic,
falsely individualist, (probably) racist, elitist, and--worst of
all--atheoretical.
 
But the interesting point is that process pedagogies would not simply be
suffocated.  They disappeared from the academic screen except as
convenient whipping boys, but lived on as a sort of default pedagogy for
nearly all writing teachers affected by work done in the seventies and
eighties.  Writing projects, teaching practica, summer programs of all
kinds used them constantly.  There was even a "house press," Boynton/Cook,
that kept a literature alive.  Process pedagogies were always bottom-up
rather than top-down ideas; they had always received their power from
teachers rather than from theorists, and they actually suffered very
little from scholarly condemnation.
 
What suffered was composition studies, riding sour critical herd on this
messy, bulging pedagogical reality.  I'm glad to see this discussion go
on, because it may promise some possibility of our narrowing the hiatus
between what most comp teachers teach and what we concern ourselves with
theoretically.
 
Bob Connors
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Who is the publisher, please?
 
 
>One of the most useful and exciting books I've found for
>a class like this is *Scenarios for Teachin Writing* by
>Chris Anson, Joan Graham, David Jolliffe, Nancy Shapiro,
>and Carolyn Smith.  Some of the issues covered include:
>Creating assignments, using reading, responding to
>student writing, teaching grammar, conferencing, and
>course design.
>
>
>
>Bruce McComiskey
>East Carolina University
>enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Portland State University
 
 
The Department of English at Portland State University invites applications
for the position of Chair of the department.  We are seeking a
scholar/administrator to head our department, to work energetically for new
hires, to support our literature and composition offerings, and to provide
intellectual leadership for our proposed graduate program in writing.  The
Department of English has thirty full-time faculty members.  It offers the B.
A. and a minor in English, a minor in Professional Writing, and the M. A. in
English.
 
Qualifications:  Candidates should have the Ph.D. and evidence a distinguished
record of teaching and publication to support appointment at the full
professor rank.  Preference will be given to individuals with successful
experience in academic administration and securing of grants.
 
Responsibilities:  In addition to ordinary department responsibilities, the
Chair must coordinate our participation with the new general education
program, help launch the proposed program in writing, provide leadership in
securing external funding, and teach two courses a year.
 
Application Procedure: Send letter of application, c.v., three letters of
recommendation, and SASE to Tony Wolk, Department of English, Portland State
University, P.O. Box 751, Portland, OR 97207-0751.  Deadline for receipt of
application is November 15, 1997.
 
Portland State University is an innovative national leader among urban
universities, recently receiving over two million dollars in grants from the
Kellogg and Pew Foundations for its new general education program.  Located in
downtown Portland, the University is an integral part of a dynamic and growing
urban community which includes a rich array of writers.  It attracts diverse,
mature, and intellectually engaged students.
 
Portland State University is an Equal Opportunity Employer.
 
 
 
Dr. Sherrie Gradin
Director of Writing
Portland State University
English Department
PO Box 751
Portland, OR 97207
503-725-3563
FAX: 503-725-3561
e-mail: Sherrie@nh1.nh.pdx.edu
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NCTE published _Scenarios_ 1993.
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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> Who is the publisher, please?
>
>
> >One of the most useful and exciting books I've found for
> >a class like this is *Scenarios for Teachin Writing* by
> >Chris Anson, Joan Graham, David Jolliffe, Nancy Shapiro,
> >and Carolyn Smith.  Some of the issues covered include:
> >Creating assignments, using reading, responding to
> >student writing, teaching grammar, conferencing, and
> >course design.
> >
Bruce is right; _Scenarios_ is a great discussion-starter.  It's
an NCTE text, ISBN 0-8141-4255-9; the NCTE stock # is 42559-3050.
 
Greg Glau
Arizona State University
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Amy,
        I'm firmly (so far, anyway) committed to Erika Lindemann's _A
Rhetoric for Writing Teachers_.  She's got the theory; she's got the
practice.  The students in the grad colloquium for beginning GA's and TA's
(and an occasional grad student who just wants to take it) find it
accessible and useful in the long- and short-term.
        Donna D-O
 
Amy Devitt wrote:
 
>*Do people have experience with a course with such potentially mixed
>audiences? If so, can you recommend some texts that have worked
>especially well for you? If the texts designed for the
>straight introduction to composition studies will still work for
>this group of new teachers, please tell me that as well.*
>
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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In addition to Lindemann (now in 3rd edition) and _Scenarios_, I'm almost
sure I'm going to use Villanueva's new collection _Cross-Talk in Comp
Theory_, NCTE 1997.  I'd like to hear what others think of this book and
its possible use in a course such as Amy described.  (I'll be teaching a
similar course, too.)
 
Glenn Blalock
Department of English
Box 13007, SFA Station
Stephen F. Austin State University
Nacogdoches, TX  75962
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NCTE (he says, abashedly).
 
David Jolliffe
 
On Thu, 2 Oct 1997, Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
> Who is the publisher, please?
>
>
> >One of the most useful and exciting books I've found for
> >a class like this is *Scenarios for Teachin Writing* by
> >Chris Anson, Joan Graham, David Jolliffe, Nancy Shapiro,
> >and Carolyn Smith.  Some of the issues covered include:
> >Creating assignments, using reading, responding to
> >student writing, teaching grammar, conferencing, and
> >course design.
> >
> >
> >
> >Bruce McComiskey
> >East Carolina University
> >enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
> >
> >
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
>
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_Cross-Talk_ is a terrific text.  I thought about using it this year but I
already use a number of the articles in it and thought I'd save the ga's
some money.  I'd use it in a course like the one mentioned here in a
heartbeat.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Amen to what Bruce and others have said about _Scenarios_.  I used it late
in the semester, talking through a few scenarios each of the last four weeks
or so, after moving through Connors & Glenn's _St. Martin's Guide_.  The C&G
text helped them develop a theoretical and pedagogical frame of mind that
allowed them to make better sense of of the scenarios than if we'd have
started the class with them.  (There's so many good books for the purposes
of this sort of class that I had a hard time choosing.)
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 08:59 AM 10/2/97 -0700, you wrote:
 
>Bruce is right; _Scenarios_ is a great discussion-starter.  It's
>an NCTE text, ISBN 0-8141-4255-9; the NCTE stock # is 42559-3050.
>
>Greg Glau
>Arizona State University
>
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*Political Moments in the Classroom*, Margaret Himley et al (Boynton/Cook
1997) provides a great way to help new and experienced teachers think
about potentially sticky situations.  It includes real teachers talking
about real classroom situations and then reflecting on how they handled
the situations etc.  I am using it with  a group of new GTAs I am
mentoring and we all find it helpful.
 
Peggy O'Neill
University of Louisville
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My understanding is that many people who dance for a living study dance
process as they're doing dance.  Isn't studying process part of what
happens in schools of dance?
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Thu, 2 Oct 1997, Prof. Steven D. Jamar, Dir. LRW Program wrote:
 
> Once there was a centipede who danced a fabulous dance.  She would get
> up on her hind mostlegs and swing and sway and move her arms in the most
> intricate way.  And all the animals and insects in the forest would come
> to see her.
>
> But, one day, an ignorant beetle came to the dance and interrupted  and
> said, "How do you know which leg to move next?"
>
> She stopped and was never able to dance again.
>
>
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
>
> President, Legal Writing Institute
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
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Great to hear your accolades for Cross Talk. I have just ordered it for my
graduate class in theories and approaches to teaching composition for the
spring semester. It looks good, and I'm excited about the possibilities,
but it's always good to hear from someone who uses it.
 
Sharon J. Hamilton
Associate Dean for External Affairs
School of Liberal Arts
278-1839  fax: 278-2525
 
On Thu, 2 Oct 1997, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> _Cross-Talk_ is a terrific text.  I thought about using it this year but I
> already use a number of the articles in it and thought I'd save the ga's
> some money.  I'd use it in a course like the one mentioned here in a
> heartbeat.
> _________________________________________________________________________
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
>
>         "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
>          of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
>          I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
>
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As far as historical perspective goes, the Villaneuva text is
first-rate.  As far as all-round usefullness goes, the collection
edited by Glenn Blalock to support the Bedford Handbook is excellent.
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Amy:
I'm using _Cross-Talk_ in conjunction with the Harris book _A Teaching
Subject_, as they integrate well with each other.  Many of the articles
and issues Harris discusses are found in Victor's collection.  The
copyright police are so rigid here that our article's packet for the
pre-quarter orientation cost $9.00 in royalties before photocopying.  Too
bad most of those authors will never see a penny of it.  Later in the
quarter, the TAs are reading Susan Miller and David Russell.
Gail
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
Director, Expository Writing Program
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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    I am usually a lurker here, but I have enjoyed this thread so much that I
    can't stand the darkness any more.  Two moments in this discussion stand
    out for me. The first is Ed White's semi-ironic statement just after he
    talks about how a teacher faces an individual writer on a single paper.
    He says, more or less, "Or am I just hopelessly corrupted by the hegemonic
    capitalistic myth..".(and you can finish this).  The other moment is David
    Schwalm's "well, duh" moment when he talks about his realization that
    teaching the process makes sense.  My memory goes back far enough to
    recover a similar moment in my own teaching, when I had that Eureka
    feeling of, hey this makes a lot of sense.  The question I would ask is
    why was it that so many people in that particular time came to this
    realization whereas in the preceding decades, or maybe centuries, nobody
    had been smart enough to realize it.  Leaving aside the natural brilliance
    of David and me, I guess we would have to answer that it was a part of
    that cultural moment, and that the process movement grew out of and
    contributed to a general sense of a need for "freedom" of the time.  It
    seems to me that the post-process movement, as much as I understand it,
    grows out of its own time in the same way. Yes, as Bob Connors implies,
    there is a certain amount of academic oneupmanship going on and a sense
    that theory is too far from the classroom, but I think we would be wise to
    give the movement a more generous reading. The process movement has always
    been tied up with expressivism and romantic liberalism--not to say that
    everyone who uses the "process" believes all this implies--and these ideas
    are under attack in the country today.  It doesn't take a genius to see
    the conservative back to basics movement going on with Clinton's drive for
    testing and lots of parents seemingly upset with permissive pedagogies.
    Think of the situation at the U of Minn, or of a local case I know about
    of a charter school in Princeton That school was founded as an attempt to
    get back to basics in the face of the moderately liberal school board.  It
    is telling that at least one language arts teacher has resigned in the
    first few weeks of school because of the meddling of the charter board.
    She felt she couldn't teach the way she wanted to given the board's
    policies.
        Yes, Connors is right that the process movement and whole language
        approaches have a lot of support among teachers, but I sometimes
        wonder how deep even that is.  I would like to know how many teachers
        in the high schools or even colleges want to teach the process.
 
        In any case, the post-process movement, which I see as an outgrowth of
        cultural studies, is an attempt to bring back together process and
        product by talking about how writing is judged by the culture.  In
        some ways, and I hate to simplify to this degree, the process movement
        has come to be associated with using writing for the ends of the self,
        for self exploration in the way Elbow argues for.  The post-process
        movement wants to keep all the insights of the process movement yet
        embed the writing in a rich social context that will help us say, yes
        this writing works in this case, or communicates or whatever, and this
        other piece of writing doesn't.  Now I may be making up my own version
        of post process, but this way of thinking about it makes sense to me.
 
        And, oh yes, that first moment, the fear of being a capitalist tool
        that Ed White jokingly mentions, that seems to me to make the double
        gesture of saying yes to some degree we are, but there is no other way
        to be in our culture.
Ed Lotto
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An engineering colleague has inquired whether I know of _undergraduate_
programs that offer a degree in technical writing.  A close family friend
of his, a bright twenty-one-year old who would be applying as a first-time
college student, is interested.  No geographical restrictions; would go
anywhere in the U.S.  I told him I'd ask the experts.  Thanks in advance
for any suggestions you may have.  If you'd like to respond off list, I'll
gladly post the compilation.
 
Marty Townsend
 
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
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David -- yes, and thank you for saying it.
 
Richard Batteiger, Oklahoma State University.
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Well, it seemed like an innocent question at the time: So, he says, what's
going on with revision?
 
I appreciate the many-layered answers, to be sure (and have been tempted
simply to forward all of them to the party who asked that initial
question), but will opt for some shorter version of it (which I hope to,
er, revise soon).
 
I find the strands of discussion too multiple to deal with in any
particular way--and am brought up short, as is often the case, by my sense
of inadequacy regarding protocols: all those posts that don't get
responded to by direct reference pile up and make me feel guilty, somehow,
and even vaguely resentful about the ones that do get direct responses.
(I'll get over it.)
 
Still, I found myself most in agreement with replies that seemed to point
out the disjuncture between the volume, pace, and direction of (so-called)
theoretical literature--what maybe would be better characterized, for my
money, as the speculative writing--and what anyone might represent as
practice. To make an observation made many times before, the institutional
machinery that prompts the published speculative writings has a very
different tempo (and scope and stakes, etc.) than the teaching it
ostensibly informs/serves/directs/is based on. As a Rhet/Comp scholar, I
feel like I've lived 60 or 70 years already--a couple of careers-worth of
of
"paradigm shifts" and "revolutions in the teaching of writing" and
"cognitive" or "social" or "political" turns. As a writing teacher, by
contrast, I feel like I'm just barely beginning to catch on, am
still--well, hardly a beginner (there've been too many students for that),
but still in that first lifetime, still aiming to hit full stride
somewhere in the future. I don't mean that as false modesty, either: it is
testimony to the complexity of the activity.
 
The notion that as a teacher I am somehow a conduit or receptacle or,
frankly, even much of a coherent reflection of all the speculative
literature I have read or written is . . . well, is about as plausible as
assuming that my golf game is similarly a conduit or receptacle or
coherent reflection of all the golf books and magazines I've read over the
years. Some connection? Sure. But tenuous at best.
 
I still think Patty Harkin's account of the "post-modern politics of lore"
gets it about right. Anybody else remember that one?
 
Steve North
 
Again, thanks for the help. It's neat to be back on here.
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Hmmmm.  I'll reply, Ed.  Maybe in the academic world, it's this writer
with this sheet of paper, but I can assure you it's not generically the
case in the workplace world.
irv
 
Edward White wrote:
>
> Like many of us, I suppose, I have been reflecting on this post-process
> debate as my students write their first papers for class and work (on
> their own, in the writing center, in groups) to improve them. Chris's post
> points out how extraordinary our field is, one in which new theories get
> immediate practical and widespread testing.  The nexus of ideas about
> writing as a social act, in a social context, have certainly shaken up my
> sense of writing as a private act.  But ultimately, both in school and
> out, it still seems to me we have THIS writer confronting THIS sheet of
> blank paper (or to-be-revised paper).  Am I just too hopeless corrupted by
> the hegemonic capitalistic myth of the individual to see what I should
> see?  --Ed White
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Correction: the post-disciplinary politics of lore. Sorry, P. Harkin, if
you're out there.
 
Steve North
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nice post, bob.
Irv
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In general, I see this, too, David, in my research. but I have seen
comical moments in corporations when they fixated on the "product" and
efficiency went down the tubes.  I have some fascinating stories in this
vein.  But when this occurred, it was actually an instance of teaching
the corporate ethos.
irv
 
 
 
 Workers at all levels, from the top
> of the bottom of any hierarchy you can imagine, have to think, read,
> write, talk, and act efficiently and effectively.  For a bit more on this
> view, interested readers might want to consult Glynda Hull's new book from
> SUNY Press, Changing Work, Changing Workers:  Critical Perspectives on
> Language, Literacy, and Skills.
>
> David Jolliffe
> DePaul University, Chicago
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Debra:
As a long-time process person (before I knew it was a process), I think
that any formula conception of what goes on when people write in
response to varied situations is incredibly non-process as well as
hopelessly struggling.
Irv
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> On Thu, 2 Oct 1997, Martha A. Townsend wrote:
>
> An engineering colleague has inquired whether I know of _undergraduate_
> programs that offer a degree in technical writing.  A close family friend
> of his, a bright twenty-one-year old who would be applying as a first-time
> college student, is interested.  No geographical restrictions; would go
> anywhere in the U.S.  I told him I'd ask the experts.  Thanks in advance
> for any suggestions you may have.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 Technical Writing Certificate Program -- Montgomery College at Germantown
 
Martha,
       Since your didn't specify a _level_ of undergraduate program, let
me mention our certificate program in technical writing.  It emphasizes
tools, techniques, and procedures for developing, preparing, and producing
technical documents and presentations, but in a work environment.  It is
designed for those already employed in technical positions as well as
those seeking to move into careers in technical writing and editing.
Requiring only 28 credit hours, it is part of a state-wide set of programs
that can be taken by anyone residing in a Maryland community college
district for in-district tuition, and also for anyone who would not mind
paying out-of-state-tuition.  I can give you a synopsis of required
course-work if you desire.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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On the basis of the reference below, I consulted the very helpful article
by Christine and others on writing concentrations within English majors.
(Thus the lag-time in my commenting on the mini-thread around the above.)
It's good to know these concentrations seem to be growing.
 
I suspect the numbers are much, much higher for writing _minors_--as
distinct from writing concentrations or writing tracks within the major.
It's these minors that seem to have been the first attempts by departments
to create systematic (or, in most cases, unsystematic) writing curricula
beyond the typical expository writing courses (beginning, intermediate,
advanced) for students--English majors or not--who wanted to pursue
graduate work or a career in writing.
 
What's the state of these minors today?  My guess is that there's tension
between the "old" model of courses cobbled together out of existing
offerings to generate FTE and (in all fairness) to serve the demand of
students wanting to "do" writing, but not literature, in traditional
departments and a "newer" model that offers a more thoughtful,
theory-informed and varied minor curriculum, still within the traditional
literature-based department.  The tension would have to do with
wanting to offer the newer model because we know so much more about
pedagogy, writing in the world of work, and theory than anyone did when
most minors were originally created, but we simply may not have the
staffing or energy to support it.  It may be too much on top of a writing
concentration/track and a lit major/minor.
 
I know I'm feeling this tension as I plan to revise my department's
writing minor. Do any interesting-looking writing minors within
traditional departments in fact exist?
 
Tom Amorose
Department of English
Seattle Pacific University
 
 
On Mon, 22 Sep 1997, Christine Hult wrote:
 
> Some colleagues and I published the results of a national survey of
> Undergraduate Writing Programs in *Rhetoric Review* (Vol13, No. 2,Sp95).
> That will give you a start with the national trends in writing majors/
> minors.  Christine Hult
>
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This might not be directly relevant, but anyway: we have a writing
sequence through our "traditional" English major,and we call it Rhetoric
and Poetics--i.e., it combines (and ultimately challenges the distinctions
between) what usually gets called "composition" or "expository writing" or
whatever, and "creative" writing.
 
Steve North
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Hi, Mark.
The differences would be the stuff of a book.  I wrote an article a few
months ago on the conflict between high school and college writing
teachers.  I would be happy to send it to you if you give me your snmail
address.
 
But a couple of thoughts--high school teachers (risking generalizations)
work outside of theories as categories.  Not many of us would have
worried excessively about being a cogntivist, an expressivist, a
thisisist or thatasist.  The press of working five days a week with 150
+ kids a day necessarily introduces a different perspective.  In a
nutshell, we felt only college teachers had time to theorize, globalize
practice into what we might have thought was nonsense--and I still share
some of that opinion.  The Bay Area Writing Project, as you probably
well know was started under the assumption that college professors who
didn't really spend a lot of time teaching, especially under our
conditions, really wouln't have much to teach us about teaching
writing.  By and large, I think this assumption still holds.  The idea
of course was that we would do grass roots stuff.  we helped each other
from understandings that were situated in our own conditions.  Actually,
liberatory kind of stuff--knowledge and action has to come within.
 
Some of the conversation as of late of process or product (which not a
few high school teachers would find a bit silly) might bear out this
perspective.  I have lately been reading Contending with Words,
wondering whether I could use it in a Critical Theory and Writing course
and have decided the conversation in there would turn off most of my
students--largely people who will be high school teachers.  I want a
book that might be called "Critical Theory that Counts."
 
Cards on the table here, Mark.  I trust that none of what I said offends
you, although it would certainly offend john schilb.
 
Irv
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oh, oh.
i thought i was just sending a note off to mark.  going too fast on my
computer.  if anyone other than mark reads it, just pretend you didn't
read it.  and please don't flame--I didn't mean to address that remark
to you.
irv
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My sons are in 6th and 9th grade.  Here in Howard County Maryland they have
been taught writing as process since before they could write (I'm serious
about that!).  They now take for granted that when writing you first jot
down some ideas, then organize them, then write them into a draft, and then
revise, and then edit.  For the level of work they are usually doing, they
typically collapse this into three steps  - ideas, draft, final.  When I
commented to my 9th grader than his draft seemed below his standard work
level, he replied, "Oh, this is just the one for peer review.  I'll fix it
over the weekend after others comment on it."  Peer review in 9th grade!  I
was impressed and delighted.  If other schools are doing this, then it
won't seem so odd to students when they get to college and when they get to
law school!
 
As to content and slippage and "general" writing skills - when my older son
was asked last year (8th grade) to write a persuasive essay, his writing
skill (not bad for an 8th grader - not brilliant either) plummeted.  If you
were to read only his first several drafts of that essay, you would have
thought he had learned nothing.  It was remarkably (to me) difficult for
him to transfer the other types of writing he had been doing - fiction,
poetry, "I think this about that", descriptions, book reports, and so on,
to a persuasive document where he had to do more to marshall reasons, to
organize them, to string facts and examples together, to choose to use
generalities or specifics, and so on.  It was disorganized on every level -
large, within paragraphs, and even within sentences (as he tried to have
each one carry too much freight).
 
He noticed this  himself - that there were things wrong and that it didn't
seem as good as his other writings.  But he could not fix it himself -he
had not yet internalized what the product should look like and had not
learned how to make it look like that.  He had not yet learned either the
expectations or the techniques one uses.
 
Writing to explain a technical process, to report on a book, to create a
myth, to write poetry, and so on are all different from each other - and
involve different domain-specific techniques.  I think those on this list
probably tend to see the unities more than the differences - this is one
thing we do - look for similarities and transfer them.  But it is the
differences which trip us up.
 
In my own writing I write differently not only for different audiences, but
also for different purposes.  The course handbook is written quite
differently than is the summary of the law to be used by the students.  And
the instructor's guide is written differently again.  And my scholarly
pieces are different again.  And so is the book review I just did.  And so
is my abysmal fiction (talk about a tin ear for dialogue - the speech of
my characters make those in the movie and book "Congo" seem almost to be of
Jane Austen caliber).
 
Well, back to work.
 
Steven D. Jamar
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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        A number of people have asked for more extensive information, so I
am posting this to the list.  C.P.
-       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -
 
 Technical Writing Certificate Program -- Montgomery College at Germantown
 
Our certificate program in technical writing emphasizes tools, techniques,
and procedures for developing, preparing, and producing technical
documents and presentations, but in a work environment.  It is designed
for those already employed in technical positions as well as those seeking
to move into careers in technical writing and editing. Requiring only 28
credit hours, it is part of a state-wide set of programs that can be taken
by anyone residing in a Maryland community college district.  This program
is oriented to the large number of federal employees and agencies,
aerospace, and biotechnology firms in the northern third of our county,
and it is not offered at our sister campuses.  Also, those without
appropriate backgrounds are screened by the program director, Bryan Davis.
Our EN105, 109, and 125 are also offered via distance learning
(email/computer conferencing).
 
         Required course-work:
 
CA 120 - Computer Applications I................................3
  or
CA 110 - Computer Concepts......................................3
 
CA 260 - Desktop Publishing I...................................4
  or
CG 120 - Computer Graphics: Art and Illustration I..............4
 
EN 101 - Techniques of Reading and Writing (FYC)................3
EN 109 - Writing in Business and Industry.......................3
EN 105 - Principles of English Grammar..........................3
EN 125 - Techniques of Proofreading and Editing.................3
EN 240 - Organization and Development of Technical Documents....3
 
MG 101 - Principles of Management...............................3
  or
MG 121 - Introduction to Marketing..............................3
  or
MG 205 - Human Relations in Management..........................3
 
SP 112 - Business and Professional Speech Communication.........3
  or
SP 212 - Effective Technical Presentations......................3
 
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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In response to Steve Jamar's posts about his sons--my neice, in Pittsburg,
has been writing as a process since kindergarten.  In first grade she
produced a book with a copyright notice.  Now (10th grade) she brings me
her stories for response even though she also gets response from
classmates and her teachers.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
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Irv,
 
I am glad you did. About ten years ago, I presented a paper on writing
assessment at CCTE (local affliliate of NCTE) to a group of about 20
high school teachers.  It was one of the most rewarding conference
sessions I have ever experience because the participants were informed
by both theory and practice and, despite teaching loads of 150+
students, were still leading the charge.  I only wished I could have
said the same of my colleagues on the college campus.
 
Mary
 
Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> oh, oh.
> i thought i was just sending a note off to mark.  going too fast on my
> computer.  if anyone other than mark reads it, just pretend you didn't
> read it.  and please don't flame--I didn't mean to address that remark
> to you.
> irv
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Irv, here's a further irony. So far the best article I've read on the high
school/college teacher relationship is by Don McQuade (English Journal
65 (1976): 8-10, with the great title "Who Do You Think You're Talking
To?: Trading Ideas for Insults in the English Profession."  Some twenty
years later, we may all want to take the title in a new context.
                                                        --Ed White
 
On Fri, 3 Oct 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> oh, oh.
> i thought i was just sending a note off to mark.  going too fast on my
> computer.  if anyone other than mark reads it, just pretend you didn't
> read it.  and please don't flame--I didn't mean to address that remark
> to you.
> irv
>
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I am happy to see this topic come up for a number of reasons.  First, and
a completely selfish one, I am getting ready to go to Reno for a
conference about articulating curriculum goals between K-12, community
college, and university.  I think this is quite important and am anxious
to participate in this "fact finding mission" as it was termed to me by
the Dean of the College of Education.  So, if anyone has experience with
this "debate" I'd love to hear what you have to say.  Second, because when
I teach an undergraduate course, the students are mainly education majors.
They receive no training in how to teach Composition in their education
courses according to them.  I've asked some of their professors and some
confirm the claim while others deny it.  I've looked at the university
catalog and it seems to me the students are correct.  My point is I think
there may be very, very good reasons why our goals are not articulated --
at least in Nevada.  I'm wondering about elsewhere.  Obviously, in
Kentucky there is not this problem and I remember hearing about another
state, I believe it was Illinois where one of the universities has a
newsletter that goes out to some high schools.  I feel certain there must
be models in many states where the K-12 teachers and university teachers
actually speak and acknowledge each other.  Then again, I may be dreaming.
If anyone has any insights they would like to share, feel free to answer
me off-list.  I appreciate your help.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Regarding turning "process" into a formula:
 
One evening a couple of years ago, my daughter (then 11th grade) was
furiously churning out a hand-written manuscript, stopping to add
marginal notes, etc. When
I asked, she said her final draft and portfolio were due the next day, so
she had to get her rought draft done.  Turn process into formula and
students will subvert it.  (Wouldn't you?)
 
Joan Livingston-Webber
Western Illinois University
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You're welcome to attend the first meeting for the '97 - '98 school year
of the Milwaukee Area Academic Alliance in English.   The
topic "Teaching Differently/Learning Collaboratively" features Professor
Gerald Graff from the University of Chicago.  Graff will present a
workshop dealing with his _Tempest_ project, a recent collaboration which
brings high school and college teachers and students together to study
_The Tempest_ in innovative ways.  The program begins with coffee and
snacks at 9 a.m. on Saturday, October 18.
 
The Milwaukee Area Acdemic Alliance in English is celebrating its tenth
year.  College and high and middle school educators gather three Saturday
mornings a year at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee for approximately
three hours.  Topics vary. There is no monetary cost.  Thanks to the
efforts of Professor Jessica Wirth, the Alliance has flourished.
 
If you're interested in more information about the Alliance or about the
October meeting, please contact me.  I can be reached at (414)229-4152 or
via e-mail, sarim@csd.uwm.edu.
 
Mariann Maris
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
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All week as I've been reading the rich discussion about "process," I've
been trying to articulate something that's bugging me.  This feeling is
reinforced by the fact that I've been reading and responding to drafts
of my students' essays as well.  I want to label the pedagogy many of us
use (ok, I do) as "pre-process."  I choose that label because of the
essential lies that many of my assignments are based upon.  For
instance, my students are writing essays that are critiques of one of
the pieces we've been reading so far (from Behrens and Rosen _Writing
and Reading Across the Curriculum_).  I ask them in this assignment to
imagine that their intended reader is not familiar with the reading
they've chosen, resulting in the need to summarize the piece before
commenting upon it.  However, I'm the *real* reader of their essays (or
at least the grader), and I *have* read the pieces they're responding
to.  They know that.  I know that as I read through their drafts and
awkwardly balance these reader roles of knowledgeable and ignorant.
What a strange practice.
 
So what I'm saying is that before students start any sort of process,
they must buy into this essential lie that I tell them.  The students
who can work with that lie, who've done it before and can dismiss my
disingenousness as standard operating procedure, can then crank up their
processes.
 
Short of creating actual, potentially interested readers for our
students' essays (and I know of colleagues who are able to pull this
off), I can't help but think that what I do is in the name of "process"
is just another version of what David Bartholomae describes in
"Inventing the University."  Am I just pedagogically challenged here or
what?
 
Neal
--
Neal Lerner, Writing Programs Coordinator
Assistant Professor of English
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy & Allied Health Sciences
179 Longwood Ave., Boston, MA  02115-5896
voice: 617.732.2824; fax: 617.732.2801
nlerner@mcp.edu; http://www.mcp.edu/as/wc.html
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ANNOUNCEMENT AND CALL FOR PAPERS
1998 WPA Workshop and Conference
Tucson, Arizona--Doubletree Hotel
 
Workshop, 13-16 July--Co-leaders Sheryl Fontaine and Doug Hesse
(information and registration materials forthcoming)
 
 
Conference: 16-18 July
Theme:  MAKING A DIFFERENCE: WRITING PROGRAMS AT WORK
 
We especially welcome paper proposals that continue the conversation on how
the work of composition programs is evaluated, how the values of our work
are shaped by the economies within which we work.  What differences in
those economies can be made by work with service learning, community
literacies, and writing across the curriculum?
 
Service Learning--How can we work with service learning to revalue the
hierachy of research, teaching, and service?
 
Community Literacy Centers--How can our collaborations with community and
workplace literacy sites help us to broaden the material base of composition?
 
Writing across the Curriculum--What work can be done by establishing a more
rhetorical stance on writing across the curriculum?
 
The Economics of Composition--How do the economics of composition programs
shape the work that is done there?
 
 
To submit a proposal for a fifteen-minute paper, send four copies of a
one-page description.
 
To submit a proposal for a panel session of three or four speakers, send
four copies of a one-page description of the entire panel, as well as four
copies of individual presenter's one-page descriptions.  (If you can,
please designate a chairperson for your panel.  You are not, however,
required to do so.)
 
With all submissions, please include all relevant names, addresses, phone
numbers (home and work), fax numbers, and e-mail addresses.  Also indicate
if you will serve as a discussion leader.
 
Inquiries:  520-621-3371 or enos@u.arizona.edu
 
Send hard copy of all material by regular mail to:
        Theresa Enos
        Department of English
        University of Arizona
        Tucson, AZ  85721-0067
 
PROPOSAL DEADLINE:  January 15, 1998 (postmark)
No fax or e-mail proposals can be accepted.
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Neal,
 
I, for one, think you're right on the mark.  As I always understood
it, part of "process" meant working toward publication of some sort,
and publication means, at least to me, the necessity of having to do
more than address imaginary readers.  If we want students to do
writing that really matters, we have to find venues for them to
publish-- in class and out of it.  Like you, I think that asking
students to write for imaginary readers is a kind of deception.  _We_
write for real readers in our journals, listservs, newsletters, books,
conferences, and other scholarly endeavors, and if we don't expect and
educate and help our students to do the same, we're not even asking
them to invent the university.  We're asking them to "play school" and
to disbelieve in the importance of writing.  I wonder if this doesn't
mean we need to pay more heed to one of the most neglected canons in
rhetoric: delivery.  The imbalanced (and oftentimes capricious)
approach we take toward the five canons has always suggested to me
_why_ our own 20th century notions of "process"-- as one of the
participants in this discussion has already said-- is deeply flawed.
 
Or am I now the one who is revealing the infelecitous condition of
being pedagogically challenged?
 
                Brad Peters, Cal State Northridge
 
 
 
 
nlerner wrote:
>
> All week as I've been reading the rich discussion about "process," I've
> been trying to articulate something that's bugging me.  This feeling is
> reinforced by the fact that I've been reading and responding to drafts
> of my students' essays as well.  I want to label the pedagogy many of us
> use (ok, I do) as "pre-process."  I choose that label because of the
> essential lies that many of my assignments are based upon.  For
> instance, my students are writing essays that are critiques of one of
> the pieces we've been reading so far (from Behrens and Rosen _Writing
> and Reading Across the Curriculum_).  I ask them in this assignment to
> imagine that their intended reader is not familiar with the reading
> they've chosen, resulting in the need to summarize the piece before
> commenting upon it.  However, I'm the *real* reader of their essays (or
> at least the grader), and I *have* read the pieces they're responding
> to.  They know that.  I know that as I read through their drafts and
> awkwardly balance these reader roles of knowledgeable and ignorant.
> What a strange practice.
>
> So what I'm saying is that before students start any sort of process,
> they must buy into this essential lie that I tell them.  The students
> who can work with that lie, who've done it before and can dismiss my
> disingenousness as standard operating procedure, can then crank up their
> processes.
>
> Short of creating actual, potentially interested readers for our
> students' essays (and I know of colleagues who are able to pull this
> off), I can't help but think that what I do is in the name of "process"
> is just another version of what David Bartholomae describes in
> "Inventing the University."  Am I just pedagogically challenged here or
> what?
>
> Neal
> --
> Neal Lerner, Writing Programs Coordinator
> Assistant Professor of English
> Massachusetts College of Pharmacy & Allied Health Sciences
> 179 Longwood Ave., Boston, MA  02115-5896
> voice: 617.732.2824; fax: 617.732.2801
> nlerner@mcp.edu; http://www.mcp.edu/as/wc.html
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It is extremely difficulty to make the concept of audience real to students in
an instructional situtation. Audience for real is a kind of game, and
"posited" audiences in comp classes is at least one remove from the game.
Karen Schwalm has argued, fairly convincingly in several presentations, that
publishing papers on the web (if you have the resources to do that) is a good
way to make audience concerns real. She tells students that one of their
responsibilities in posting papers to the web is "to build the value of the
web." That is, their papers will show up on god knows whose searches with web
search engines, and real but largely unknown readers will be
reading--seriously--what they post. They may get mail from readers who
disagree with them, don't understand them, or--if we are really lucky--who
want to cite their paper as part of their own research.What might be a "dummy
run" becomes a serious effort to add value to the web. There are other obvious
advantages from the standpoint of making students' papers available to other
members of the class, making "class publication" a meaningful concept, saving
paper, helping students understand the significance of document design, etc
etc. But when students know that their writing is likely to be taken seriously
by readers researching the topic they are writing about--epecially when this
is reinforced, even for one student in class, by a message from
"outside"--this audience business gets real. One is reminded of the quote on
the masthead of the "Underground Grammarian": "The press is free to him who
has one." When you put something on the web, the world can read it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Well, lessee, we've prefixed "process" with "anti-" and "post-" (and since
I'm on digest, "neo-" may already be more than just a figment of my ironic
imagination).  But what _is_ it we're talking about?  "Post-" in general is
just too easy--which is why it nicely greases the tracks of that publication
high-speed train Steve North describes so well.  The slower practice cart
requires sturdier words.
 
So Irv's terminological transition may show a better historical path.
First, it was "writing"--a mysterious practice that certified insiders said
students could either do or not, to be graded and done with.  Then it was
"composition," a slightly more accessible practice with tricks of the trade
and possibilities for strong gain, particularly if students could apprentice
themselves in a workshop or were exceptionally good at self-directed
learning. In the best present and hoped-for future perhaps it's "rhetoric,"
a seriously challenging but more fully successful practice that integrates
method, context, and result--but that may, as a consequence, move beyond the
range of what our chief financial audiences [great conference theme for WPA,
Theresa!] want from us.
 
So is this what we're seeing?  The birth-pangs of FY Rhetoric, Rhetoric
Across the Curriculum, Rhetoric Across the Disciplines, Rhetoric In the
Disciplines (I like the first three acronyms, anyway, though I fear the
possible accuracy of the latter)?  If so then we're "post-"Eleatic again, I
guess, like Gorgias. And, I still submit (still curiously awaiting attempted
rebuttal), not a bit post-Berthoff.  But it's a paradigm shift that would,
finally, seem to have large implications for what people actually do every
day in class.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
writing from home: krhodes@asde.com |
http://www.geocities.com/Athens/Delphi/6568/
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Rich Bullock wrote:
 
>While I'm intrigued by the variations on grading individual papers Terry
>and Kirk described, I'm not convinced that the practice is better for
>students than evaluating a body of their work;  what students think is
>in their best interest (getting a grade for everything they do) may not
>be in their best interest after all.  I keep going back to the photograph
>analogy:  how many of us would want our appearance judged solely on the
>basis of one snapshot, say, our driver's license photo?
 
This also harkens back to Ed White's post about essays vs. portfolios.  The
driver's license photo works well enough for the rough purpose of tacking a
social security number, a name, and a face together; but it is likely to
make a lousy character study.  A single "product" is probably good enough to
put someone in one of two or three levels of comp courses; but if we want to
differentiate needs better than that it would take a richer assessment.  As
I ponder that, I wonder about the inherent message that as a profession we
take our work _very_ seriously, and really want to know that our students
can do more than just escape composition.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
writing from home: krhodes@asde.com |
http://www.geocities.com/Athens/Delphi/6568/
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Colleagues--awhile ago there was a discussion on this list about comp and
budgets in which the RCM model (Responsibility Center Management) was
mentioned.  The Sept/Oct issue of _Change_ magazine has three articles on
RCM which I recommend if you are not familiar with this budgeting model.  I
found them very useful.
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
Tel. (509)335-2581
Fax  (509)335-2582
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To add to Susan McLeod's recent post about the RCM-related discussion in the
Sept/Oct issue of _Change- magazine: last month there was a retreat at Minnesota
orchestrated by our Senate Committee on Educational Policy at which some of the
educational implications of RCM (now being called "Incentives for Managed
Growth" were taken up. Representatives from the University of Michigan and
Indiana University attended to explain the RCM/IMG models already in place at
those institutions.
 
I find these funding issues really interesting and, I think, very important in
the context of the present and future status of writing programs. But I'm also
mindful of its possible irrelevance to some WPAs at institutions whose funding
methods are not likely to change in the near future.  Question:  Is there
sufficient interest in these sorts of funding models for me to post the minutes
of that meeting to the list?  (It's about ten screens of text).
 
As you know, IMG is a funding plan based on the principle of a more direct
relationship between the income generated by units and their spending of that
income.  Or, to quote the minutes quoting our Associate Vice President, "IMG
means that if you (an academic unit) earn a dollar, you get to keep it; if you
spend a dollar, you are responsible for the costs.  A full case Responsibility
Center Management system would allocate, by some algorithm, ALL costs to units
(including, for example, the President's Office).  At the University, IMG is
intended to establish incentives where the units have some control; since they
do not have control over the President's Office, they will not be charged for
its costs."
 
Here are a couple of excerpts (from the minutes) that I found interesting:
 
 
 
The five faculty offered various observations.
 
      (1)  The University is becoming more like the Mall of America,
with small stores paying a management fee.  IMG will increase
competition, and it is not clear how this will play out.  It is not
inevitable that IMG will be bad.  . . .
 
(3)  Most faculty do not know enough about IMG to have an
opinion, and will only lift their heads from the sand when dollars start
to disappear from their departments.  SCEP concerns include curricular
piracy, pressures favoring large-enrollment classes (the opposite of
emphases on active learning and personal instructor involvement and
small classes), interdisciplinary efforts (about which there has always
been hesitance).
 
(4)  How will incentives and disincentives be established so the
fears and worries expressed do not occur?   As examples, there must be
incentives for departments to offer small classes, encourage timely
graduation, observe curricular appropriateness, and maintain the
quality of the student body.
 
      (5)  The ill effects of IMG are ALREADY occurring.  Departments
are devising courses and curricula to generate enrollment, they are
trying to determine what they can do to compete with other units (there
will be a free-for-all), there are questions of quality (offering higher
grades will attract more students to a course, and adjunct faculty cost
less than graduate students).  There will come into effect a Gresham's
law of educational quality, the result of a customer-driven higher
education.  In the absence of central controls, departments will respond
accordingly--and will get very creative.
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Chris, I'd encourage you to post the minutes of that retreat. Forewarned is
forearmed. I think it is imnportant for faculty--and especially for WPAs--to
be knowledgeable about this stuff BEFORE it happens. Nothing makes faculty
more vulnerable to administrative scheming as their tendency, as you say, to
"pull their heads out of the sand" to react to pending change 1) too late and
2) in a uninformed and paranoid manner that makes it too easy to blow them out
of the water. Ten screens is a lot, but it should make interesting reading.
Sue, thanks for the cite on the Sept/Oct issue of Change.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Responding to the message of  David Schwalm:
 
>  Chris, I'd encourage you to post the minutes of that retreat.
 
David: As owner of WPA-L, you're the man.  So here are the minutes.  For anyone
who reads these: there may be some local references you'd like explained, and if
so, write to me on or off list and I'll try to be of some help.  --Chris Anson
 
 
From: "Gary Engstrand" <garye@mailbox.mail.umn.edu>
Date: Fri, 3 Oct 97 10:40:41 CST
To: minutes@mailbox.mail.umn.edu
Subject: SCEP Retreat on IMG (25K bytes)
 
 
 
 
These minutes reflect discussion and debate at a meeting of a
committee of the University of Minnesota Senate or Twin Cities
Campus Assembly; none of the comments, conclusions, or actions
reported in these minutes reflect the views of, nor are they binding on,
the Senate or Assembly, the Administration, or the Board of Regents.
 
 
MINUTES
 
Senate Committee on Educational Policy
Fall Retreat on IMG
Wednesday, September 17, 1997
8:00 - 3:30
Radisson Metrodome
 
 
SCEP:          Laura Koch (chair), Avram Bar-Cohen, Elayne Donahue,
               Darwin Hendel, Gordon Hirsch, Thomas Johnson, Robert
               Leik, Judith Martin, Kathleen Newell, Palmer Rogers, Tina
               Rovick, William Van Essendelft, Gayle Graham Yates
 
FCC:           Victor Bloomfield, Kent Bales, Mary Dempsey, David
               Hamilton, Russell Hobbie, M. Janice Hogan, Laura Koch
 
SCFP:          Fred Morrison, Catherine French, Cynthia Gillette, JoAnne
               Jackson, Gerald Klement, Leonard Kuhi, Robert Kvavik,
               Richard Pfutzenreuter, Charles Speaks, Craig Swan
 
IMG:           Catherine French, Russell Hobbie, Leonard Kuhi, Patrice
               Morrow, Richard Skaggs, William Van Essendelft  [Oversight
               subcommittee on Incentives for Managed Growth, jointly
               appointed by Professors Koch and Morrison, chairs of the
               Senate Committee on Educational Policy and Senate
               Committee on Finance and Planning.  Most subcommittee
               members are also listed under the parent committee, if they
               serve on one.]
 
Guests:        Executive Vice President and Provost Robert Bruininks;
               Elizabeth Eull (Office of Budget and Finance); Professor
               Edwin Fogelman; Associate Dean David Grossman (University
               College); Associate Provost Robert Holbrook (University of
               Michigan); Vice Chancellor and Dean Maynard Thompson
               (Indiana University); President Mark Yudof
 
Others:        V. J. Agarwal (President's Office); Laurel Carroll (Academic
               Affairs); Martha Kvanbeck (University Senate)
 
 
[In these minutes:  Incentives for Managed Growth; the entire retreat
is on tape, for anyone who wishes to listen to the proceedings.]
 
      Professor Koch convened the retreat at 8:30, welcomed everyone,
and then asked Professor Morrison to begin.
 
      Professor Morrison explained the University's vision of Incentives
for Managed Growth (hereinafter IMG) and why it has adopted it.
There were problems with the old budgeting system (it did not work);
IMG allows colleges and programs to make decisions and removes the
uncertainties of central decision-making.  All academic units in the
University are subsidized; that will continue; IMG requires units to
concentrate on those parts of their budgets they can control (tuition
and ICR funds).
 
      The adoption of IMG means localized decision-making and
planning and a reduction in central authority.  It will mean allocation
of tuition revenues to where teaching occurs and allocation of ICR
dollars to the units that generate them.  It means allocation of facilities
costs on a cheap and rough approximation basis (but will, for example,
include space in the cost of a new faculty member).
 
      IMG is not a fully-costed facilities model, nor does it allocate costs
down to the last dollar; it is a compromise.  The Provost will only
allocate the state subsidy, which is the only thing the administration
has ever allocated.  IMG recognizes reality and abandons myth in
budget-making.
 
                                                 *  *  *
 
      Associate Vice President Kvavik then explained the operation of
IMG at the University.  Essentially, he told the committees, IMG
means that if you (an academic unit) earn a dollar, you get to keep it;
if you spend a dollar, you are responsible for the costs.  A full case
Responsibility Center Management system would allocate, by some
algorithm, ALL costs to units (including, for example, the President's
Office).  At the University, IMG is intended to establish incentives
where the units have some control; since they do not have control over
the President's Office, they will not be charged for its costs.
 
      No units break even, so the state subsidy is allocated to balance
budgets; operating this way makes allocation of those funds more
visible, and thus clarifies priorities.  The funds are not allocated by
formula; the institutional leadership will decide on priorities.
 
      Dr. Kvavik then reviewed the assumptions underlying IMG; Ms.
Eull explained in more detail how tuition allocation, ICR allocation,
and facilities cost charges were established.
 
                                                 *  *  *
 
      Dr. Holbrook described the adoption of Michigan's version of IMG
[Both Michigan and Indiana have variations of what Minnesota is
calling Incentives for Managed Growth; for ease of readability, these
minutes will refer to all of them as IMG]; Dr. Holbrook's comments
were followed by a panel discussion including Professors Bloomfield,
Fogelman, French, Hamilton, and Martin, and Associate Deans
Grossman (University College) and Leik (Graduate School).  Dr.
Grossman outlined some of the major concerns of University College,
and concluded that "we are flying in a fog with no instrumentation and
with the weather getting worse."  Dr. Leik observed that the Graduate
School is not mentioned anywhere in the IMG documents, which is a
big problem, that tuition attribution is very troubling from the
perspective of the Graduate School, and that IMG should mean "I Must
Grab" every penny for me.
 
      The five faculty offered various observations.
 
      (1)  The University is becoming more like the Mall of America,
with small stores paying a management fee.  IMG will increase
competition, and it is not clear how this will play out.  It is not
inevitable that IMG will be bad.
 
      (2)  A problem with central administration is that it believes all
money is green (so that, now, ICR funds can be spent on teaching).
There is a need for stronger controls on ICR, or it could disappear.
 
      (3)  Most faculty do not know enough about IMG to have an
opinion, and will only lift their heads from the sand when dollars start
to disappear from their departments.  SCEP concerns include curricular
piracy, pressures favoring large-enrollment classes (the opposite of
emphases on active learning and personal instructor involvement and
small classes), interdisciplinary efforts (about which there has always
been hesitance).
 
      (4)  How will incentives and disincentives be established so the
fears and worries expressed do not occur?   As examples, there must be
incentives for departments to offer small classes, encourage timely
graduation, observe curricular appropriateness, and maintain the
quality of the student body.
 
      (5)  The ill effects of IMG are ALREADY occurring.  Departments
are devising courses and curricula to generate enrollment, they are
trying to determine what they can do to compete with other units (there
will be a free-for-all), there are questions of quality (offering higher
grades will attract more students to a course, and adjunct faculty cost
less than graduate students).  There will come into effect a Gresham's
law of educational quality, the result of a customer-driven higher
education.  In the absence of central controls, departments will respond
accordingly--and will get very creative.
 
      Dr. Kvavik commented subsequently that SCEP needs to put in
place regulations to curtail or prohibit the practices described and
decried by the speakers.
 
                                                 *  *  *
 
      These comments were followed by questions and general discussion.
Highlights of the exchanges include the following.
 
--    Units will seek to enroll more students; it is not clear where they
      will come from, and will likely be a shuffling of students already at
      the University.  Dr. Holbrook said Michigan saw real growth in
      numbers as well as current students enrolling for more credits.
      Dr. Kvavik said it was expected students would take more credits.
 
--    Other comments included a suggestion the University respond to
      educational needs it has not served before (e.g., professional
      Master's degrees) and that IMG could increase grade inflation,
      and there will be no incentive to correct the problem.  Grading
      and curriculum are in the hands of the faculty, it was said, and
      involvement of the administration would be more problematic than
      IMG itself; faculty control over the curriculum was disputed (an
      example cited was--at another institution--a semester course in the
      history of rock and roll--later expanded to a full year course, in
      order to keep enrollments high).
 
                                                 *  *  *
 
      President Yudof and Executive Vice President Bruininks joined the
retreat.  Dr. Holbrook described how state funds are allocated at
Michigan, and noted that a much higher percentage of Michigan's
general and educational expenses are funded from tuition than is true
at Minnesota, so the state subsidy allocation at Minnesota has a
greater impact than it does at Michigan.
 
      Dr. Yudof described himself as a skeptic about IMG, and said that
without good measures of department capacities, IMG is difficult to
implement.  He said he could not imagine that a great university would
be driven by the incentives of IMG.  Inasmuch as the decision to adopt
IMG had been made, however, he would not undo it now, and would
wait to see the data.
 
      He then told the committees that he has been seeking support for
the $733 million capital request, and apologized for not having
consulted more extensively with the faculty.  He was, he explained,
under the gun to develop a request, and that he is willing to explain it
more fully and to rework it as necessary.  He also described the
supplemental request.  Faculty salaries are the number one request; the
budget for next year does not have funds set aside for them, so he is
asking for additional funding and will also retrench the administration
to provide additional dollars; he said he does not like retrenchments.
Other funds will be for faculty lines and support associated with the
initiatives in the capital request and for classroom renovation.  He said
he also may seek non-recurring funding for start-up costs.
 
      Dr. Bruininks said he was mildly optimistic about IMG,
recognizing that it is not a perfect solution.  Questions asked of IMG
should also be asked of the pre-IMG budgeting system (such as the
difficulties with interdisciplinary research).  He said IMG must be
evaluated as things go along, and information about it must be shared
widely.  He also maintained there is need for an oversight mechanism,
preferably one that has both faculty and administrators involved.
 
      On the topic of interdisciplinary activities, Dr. Holbrook said that
they alternate cross-listed courses and set up sub-accounts for ICR
funds in interdisciplinary research.  IMG creates incentives for
teaching, he said, to create popular courses and have good teachers.
Interdisciplinary teaching and research has always been a problem.
The financial issues can be resolved; it is the disciplinary issues that
are greater, and the problem usually comes with faculty promotions.
The incentives created by IMG will work well 80% of the time and
poorly 20%; the latter must be offset by the discretion of the provost,
whose hands should not be tied by formula that do not work.
 
                                                 *  *  *
 
      Committee members and guests then exchanged a series of
comments and questions.
 
--    The relationship between the dean and department head is not
      driven solely by numbers; it must be guided by mission, quality,
      and long-term goals.  IMG does not make decisions.
 
--    At Michigan, faculty shared the apprehensions that have been
      voiced here, and had questions about winners and losers.  Adoption
      of IMG broke sharply the connection between academic and service
      (administrative) units:  unlike before, when all units more or less
      received the same level of increases, academic units have seen
      much larger budget increases under IMG.
 
--    As for the impact on tenured faculty (i.e., if there is a decline in
      revenues in a unit, related to declines in tuition or other income,
      what happens if the revenues decline to the point where tenured
      faculty lines cannot be supported?), Michigan has had a concern
      about temporary faculty for years.  In the case of a school that
      saw a decline, it was given one-year support, but will not be
      permitted to retain its enlarged budget.  The question of the
      relationship of a market-driven budgeting system to tenure has not
      been raised, because the question in the units has been how to
      become more attractive, how to offer the right programs, to get
      more students.
 
--    In terms of more details about IMG, Dr. Bruininks said they
      cannot all be written down in advance and require thinking
      through.  Nor should it be a highly regulated approach.  He
      repeated his view that there is a need for a review/governance
      mechanism to adjudicate disputes (and not separate faculty and
      administrative committees), and a need for a process to evaluate
      how IMG is being implemented.  Any system will create problems;
      the challenge is to address them collegially.
 
--    What about incentives for larger class sizes?  There will be
      pressure in that direction and for more impersonal education,
      ceteris paribus, but all things are NOT equal, Dr. Bruininks
      commented.  The University must meet student and parent
      expectations and demands for quality; students come primarily
      from Minnesota, and are used to small classes; if the University
      tries for cattle car education, they will go elsewhere.  The quality of
      the institution must be driven by core values, not simply the
      demand side of the economy.
 
--    How will the University adapt to massive shifts in disciplinary
      knowledge and student interests when faculty are still being
      granted tenure?  Dr. Bruininks said investment in faculty renewal
      must be a high priority.  Sabbaticals and leaves must be at the top
      of the list.
 
--    Apropos the general questioning and discussion, Dr. Holbrook
      pointed out that if the new budgeting system did not have a name,
      there would be no meeting, and that if the old one had had a
      name, there would be meetings about it.  Dr. Bruininks added that
      the name of the old system was budgeting by stealth; now the
      numbers are out there so everyone can see them.
 
                                                 *  *  *
 
      Following lunch, committee members took up discussion and
questions with Dr. Holbrook, and were joined by Dean Thompson from
Indiana.  (Indiana has had its version of IMG in place since 1989).
 
--    In response to a query, Dean Thompson explained that support
      units had seen significant reallocation under IMG; they were told
      they could not charge for what they had not charged for in the
      past, but a limit was soon reached, and a faculty committee
      recommended that there not be so large a gap between academic
      and support unit budgets.
 
--    Was the process transparent from a student perspective, and did it
      affect course access?  At Michigan, students wouldn't know the
      initials and access probably improved; at Indiana improved course
      access was a major triumph of IMG--a big problem disappeared.
 
--    Although a "good deal" for states, arts and sciences graduate
      education does not pay for itself and must be subsidized by
      undergraduate education; how will it fare under IMG?  There will
      be significant national restructuring of graduate education no
      matter the budgeting system used; there will be DIFFERENT
      opportunities.
 
--    Has there been a shift from tenured to part-time faculty, to cope
      with fluctuating enrollments?  A committee at Indiana looked at
      the number of part-time faculty over time; there was no significant
      shift.  In a couple of colleges, they did not increase their tenured
      faculty in face of enrollment surges because they were concerned
      about what would happen when enrollments declined.  There was
      some reallocation of faculty effort; they did overload teaching to
      handle the bulge, and were compensated for it
 
--    There were a multiplicity of committees involved in setting up IMG
      at Indiana; there are three continuing committees:  the budget
      affairs committee, drawn from the faculty generally (which presents
      thoughtful advice and serves as a sounding board), the deans'
      advisory committee, and the IMG oversight committee (primarily
      faculty, a few deans), to provide a campus-wide perspective.  All
      changes proposed to IMG were debated by the three and the
      University followed its recommendations.  At Michigan, there is an
      IMG oversight committee composed only of faculty and a similar
      committee to advice the research vice president on research issues.
      Michigan had had no central curriculum committee and decided
      not to establish one, but Dr. Holbrook thought such a committee
      had a logical role to play.
 
--    Dean Thompson said that it is wise to anticipate curriculum
      tensions, and to have a mechanism in place before they arise.
      More important is a need for committees within the colleges to do
      what had been done at the campus level before (e.g., allocation of
      faculty lines, decisions IF a faculty member may be hired in some
      unit).
 
--    Some colleges may choose to ignore institutional policies (e.g.,
      diversity).  The creation of a position is strictly a local decision,
      but there is central review of candidacies to ensure qualification,
      Dr. Holbrook said, and there were programs and central funds
      before IMG and are after its adoption.
 
--    At the time of the change to IMG, the institutions could not deal
      with all the historical inequities that existed.  At Indiana, without
      an increase in state funding, they created a chancellor's
      discretionary fund to deal with inequities; such a fund cannot be
      formula-driven and should not be used to bail out the inept.
 
--    Faculty they interviewed voiced strong support for IMG, Dean
      Thompson said, but he also understands that that view may not be
      reflective of views in the arts and sciences.  Their concerns were a
      change in student interests from the arts and sciences to the
      professional schools--which is not an IMG issue, but which has big
      implications UNDER IMG.  The liberals arts college declined by
      10%, so saw fewer dollars to support faculty and programs, which
      led to discontent.  The budget still increased, but at a slower rate
      than the rest of the University.
 
--    Unfunded mandates, and transfers of effort from central
      administration to colleges and departments without corresponding
      funding, are more visible under IMG.
 
--    Faculty salaries are set by what the unit can afford, although there
      are minima at Indiana.  There is an informal understanding that
      the average increase in any unit will be no more than twice the
      average increase in the lowest unit.  (They do not have a Medical
      School.)
 
--    Michigan and Indiana had for some time (before IMG) put all
      revenues together and then distributed them to the units, so ICR,
      fees, tuition, and state funds went into one big pot.  It is possible
      that ICR funds were used for teaching, because there was a
      common resource pool.
 
--    The biggest disappointment with IMG at Indiana was that support
      units did not become more responsive to academic units, and
      faculty do not more clearly understand how IMG could enhance
      quality.
 
                                                 *  *  *
 
      At Professor Koch's invitation, Dean Thompson described the
review process used at Indiana.  He urged that such a review process
be built in.  There will be continuous review of IMG, but there will be
need for an overview of the whole system to see if it is doing what is
expected and its effects on faculty, staff, and students.  To the extent
one can anticipate questions, it is best to collect the data as one goes
along.
 
      The recommendation after the Indiana review was that the
positives outweighed the negatives and the system should be continued.
There was also a strong recommendation to give the chancellor more
flexibility, to focus more on institutional quality in budgeting (rather
than seemingly only on quantitative data), and some technical changes.
In terms of quality, they identified institutional priorities to increase
quality and are making them part of the chancellor's discretionary
fund.
 
                                                 *  *  *
 
      Further questions and discussions followed.
 
--    The legislatures changed their perceptions of the institution with
      the adoption of IMG.  One concern is with reserves; Dr. Holbrook
      pointed out that to build reserves is an appropriate part of IMG,
      but those reserves might provoke legislative interest.
 
--    Minnesota has a simpler version of IMG than either Indiana or
      Michigan, and Michigan's is simpler than Indiana's.  The tradeoff
      is accuracy for simplicity.  Some may claim unfairness, Dr.
      Holbrook said, and Michigan may be forced to adopt the more
      complicated (but more accurate) Indiana system.
 
--    The most difficult issue to resolve is curriculum.  Indiana has a
      hearing board; almost always, it reaches consensus and the dean
      resolved the issue.  There must be aggrieved units which bring
      complaints to the board.  There have been fears at Minnesota
      about curricular piracy under IMG, but no one recognizes that it
      has been occurring for years and there has been no mechanism to
      deal with it.
 
--    There has not been the negative academic entrepreneurialism that
      some fear; Dean Thompson said he has been impressed with the
      results.
 
--    Given pressures to keep enrollments up, there could be grade
      inflation; Indiana saw no change in the trends in that regard.
      They also saw no increase in the number of large sections, and
      class sizes has decreased slightly.  There are also guidelines on
      cutting small classes which most units adhere to; there need to be
      5-6 students in a graduate class and about 15 in an undergraduate
      class.
 
--    IMG does not make easier dealing with weak departments that
      cannot obtain the funds they need to improve or that have
      problems with their faculty.
 
      Dr. Holbrook related that Michigan has adopted a system whereby
100% of tuition goes to the student's college of enrollment (irrespective
of the courses in which the student enrolls), while Indiana directs all
tuition to the college offering the course.  [Minnesota has adopted a
system direction 25% of tuition to the college of enrollment and 75% to
the instructional unit.]  Dr. Holbrook advised the University to do for
awhile whatever it chooses to do--not to make changes too quickly--and
to not go to extremes (the 75-25 ratio is probably wrong, but is not an
extreme).
 
      Dean Thompson said the University must welcome and anticipate
change, but should not do it precipitously and should involve all the
players in the discussion.  It must be explicitly recognized there will be
tradeoffs, particularly between accuracy and simplicity.  The Indiana
system is too complex and will change, he said, but it will give up
accuracy to do so.  There need to be incentives to stimulate the right
reactions, but there must also be a culture that inhibits overreaction.
There WILL BE things the University does not anticipate; when Indiana
encountered something it had not expected and did not like, it moved
quickly to fix it.  There must be a continued open dialogue with faculty
governance and staff councils, he concluded.
 
      Professor Koch thanked Drs. Holbrook and Thompson for joining
the retreat, and adjourned it at 3:30.
 
                                                      -- Gary Engstrand
 
University of Minnesota
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I sent the following message to Martha Townsend re: her query. For
others who want to know where to find a list of technical writing
programs at the undergraduate level, see the following.
 
Christine Heilman, Writing Instructor, Cincinnati State Technical and
Community College
 
> ----------
> From:         Heilman, Christine
> Sent:         Monday, October 06, 1997 8:23 AM
> To:   'writmat@SHOWME.MISS'
> Subject:      Undergrad Programs in Technical Writing
>
> I have taught technical writing at the undergraduate level for eight
> years. There are many good programs. The best programs in the nation
> are
> at Carnegie Mellon, Rensellaer Polytechnic Institute (NY), U. of
> Minnesota, Michigan Tech (Houghton, MI), and Texas Tech. Go to the
> site
> for the Association for Teachers of Technical Writing (ATTW) at
> http://english.ttu.edu/ATTW and find "academic programs" listing. It
> will give you all you need. Good luck. Christine Heilman, Writing
> Instructor, Cincinnati State Technical and Community College
>
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>David: As owner of WPA-L, you're the man.  So here are the minutes.  For
>anyone
>who reads these: there may be some local references you'd like explained,
>and if
>so, write to me on or off list and I'll try to be of some help.  --Chris Anson
 
Chris,
 
Thanks for posting the UM minutes to the list. A similar budget model is
being instituted here at RPI, and it doesn't seem to be very popular among
most faculty across campus (except in those departments with the greatest
number of enrolled majors). I think eventually that most universities will
wise up to the dangers of this model (at least I hope they do), but before
that happens, a great deal of damage will have already been done.
 
-- Lee
 
Lee Honeycutt (honeyl@rpi.edu)
Doctoral Candidate in Communication & Rhetoric
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
Troy, New York 12180-3590
http://www.rpi.edu/~honeyl/
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I agree whole-heartedly with Bradley Peters' belief that we need to find
venues for student publishing.  In first-semester, first-year comp, I
have my student write and send off a letter to the editor (they give me
the stamped, addressed envelopes, and I mail).  A simple assignment, but
it turns out to be one of the most profitable of the semester, in terms
of learning and investment of student energy.
 
I'd like to hear the venues for real-life (out-of-course) publishing
that other teachers have discovered for their students.
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Chris, please post the minutes to the meeting.  It seems like a major
national development in the continuing imposition of the market model on
higher education, following on the same process in other areas such as
medicine.
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Colleagues:
 
Those of you interested in the practical effects of RCM might be interested
in a purely impressionistic account of its influence on the ecology of a
large research university like IU--though Maynard Thompson's description of
the state of things during the seminar at Minnesota is characteristically
accurate.  Most of the effects are entirely predictable, and may be coming
to your neighborhood theatre.
 
1) as Maynard asserts, our university did not immediately devolve into
competing factions red in tooth and claw; the effects of RCM are almost
invisible to most faculty, since it (RCM) is practiced only at the school
or college level--departments are not yet constrained to working only with
the money they make, though that may be coming.  Class sizes have not
changed markedly, as our largest classroom still seats under 400.  Not one
department, for example, has disappeared as a result of the installation of
RCM.  RCM may become a little more competitive, however, as our
peacekeeping chancellor and three or four administrators at key positions
will be retiring in the next five years or so.
 
2) Stipends for TAs and salaries for administrators in the English
department do not rise because of freshman comp's putative status as a cash
cow--class size mitigates against profitability;
 
3) Academic deans become gods on earth, and schools become _almost_
independent fiefdoms; academic deans also grumble mightily at the "tax"
imposed upon them by central administration, which shrinks fiscally and in
its influence on campus;
 
4) the College of Arts and Science, perhaps because it is not a
professional school in an age of credentialing, takes it on the chin; there
are, however, real moves to improve the quality of undergraduate
education--I believe the term  applicable here is "enlightened self
interest."
 
5) the School of Business does exceedingly well in this age of
credentialing,and with increased capital increases its offerings of
Business Communication (in open competition with the English department's
Professional Writing course) and expands its offerings in Economics and
Statistics, two disciplines once considered the province of Arts and
Sciences; can languages be far behind?
 
In this reporter's opinion, and despite its sometimes unpleasant
manifestations, RCM may have kept a large university afloat in a poor state
increasingly unwilling to support higher education.
 
 
 
 
 
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
= Ray Smith (wrsmith@indiana.edu)               Franklin 008               =
= Assistant Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs   Indiana University         =
= Director, Instructional Support Services      Bloomington, IN 47405      =
= Director, Campus Writing Program                                 =
=      (812) 855-4928                               Fax: 855-8404          =
=               http://www.indiana.edu/~wts/cwp/cwphome.html               =
=               http://www.indiana.edu/~iss/index.html                     =
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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I need some quick information about the grading system at your
institution.  My school here records and computes for GPA only single
letter grade, not plus and minus.  There is an effort afoot to change
the system to one with more discrimination.  The status quo people,
however, first want to know what is done elsewhere.
 
I could use from as many of you as I can get the following simple
information:
 
(1) grades recorded by registrar on transcript (e.g., A, A-, B+, B,
B-,C+, etc.)
(2) grades used to compute GPA (e.g., A, B, C, D, F).
 
Send off-list:  rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu
 
Thanks,
 
Rich Haswell
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Richard,
 
Kansas State recently tried to move from a whole letter grade only
system, (A,B,C and so forth) to a system the used + and -. The students
in preprofessional programs protested enthusiastically that they would be
disadvantaged when applying to graduate programs. We would be ruining
their 4.0 GPA by making more divisions.  The plan to change was
eventually dropped.
 
Irene Ward
On Mon, 6 Oct 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> I need some quick information about the grading system at your
> institution.  My school here records and computes for GPA only single
> letter grade, not plus and minus.  There is an effort afoot to change
> the system to one with more discrimination.  The status quo people,
> however, first want to know what is done elsewhere.
>
> I could use from as many of you as I can get the following simple
> information:
>
> (1) grades recorded by registrar on transcript (e.g., A, A-, B+, B,
> B-,C+, etc.)
> (2) grades used to compute GPA (e.g., A, B, C, D, F).
>
> Send off-list:  rhaswell@falcon.tamucc.edu
>
> Thanks,
>
> Rich Haswell
>
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Irene Ward                              iward@ksu.edu
Director of Expository Writing          http://www-personal.ksu.edu/~iward/
Kansas State University                 (913) 532.2171
English Dept., 122 Denison Hall
Manhattan  KS  66506
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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There's something self-defeating and ahistorical about defining a new idea
as "post" something else.  If it is a real innovation it gets its own name
for what it is rather than what it succeeded.  Thus poststructuralism, in
rebellion against grammatical and anthropological patterns, split off into
various schools such as deconstruction and reader response criticism.
That's what's happened to "post modernism,"  a Big Term some years back,
now defunct I hope, as new writers do new work and critics name what they
do. So is "post process" something new or, as it looks from here, just a
wrinkle on process theory rebelling against some narrowing practice?  If
it's real, it will get a real name.  --Ed White
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I want to echo and support this suggestion.  For several quarters, I have
made the second writing project a collaborative (groups of 4-5) letter to
the editor on a topic based in both course reading and students'
experiences--this quarter it's immigration policies, a topic they are
reading about, many have experienced, and as Californians we all are
enmeshed in.  The pleasure of seeing one's name in print is visible when the
letters are printed; one student commented, "Wow, my name in the paper not
as an athlete or a felon!  I'll have to make a copy for my grandmother."
 
I bring department envelopes, have students address them, and mail them
courtesy of the department--seems as important for us to mail student
writing as our own manuscripts.  When I see the letters in print, I buy a
copy for each student; seeing them see themselves as published writers is
worth the $.
 
Carol Haviland
 
>I agree whole-heartedly with Bradley Peters' belief that we need to find
>venues for student publishing.  In first-semester, first-year comp, I
>have my student write and send off a letter to the editor (they give me
>the stamped, addressed envelopes, and I mail).  A simple assignment, but
>it turns out to be one of the most profitable of the semester, in terms
>of learning and investment of student energy.
>
>I'd like to hear the venues for real-life (out-of-course) publishing
>that other teachers have discovered for their students.
>
>
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I want to clarify my response about portfolios and grades on individual
products--I do give students the opportunity to revise a paper they have
gotten a grade on.  They have a week from the day they got the paper
back *or* they can put revisions of as many papers as they choose in an
end-of-the-semester portfolio.
 
But what I really want to address in this post is the idea that we know
better than our students what is in their best interests re their writing.
Yes, I think I do know better than they (I'm the teacher after all), but I
also believe they should have the right to decide when they are finished
with their writing process and are satisfied with their grade, whatever it
might be.  I'm reminded of Susan Miller's argument in *Textual Carnivals*
that we construct our FYC students as if they are children who come to us
unformed (and uninformed)--pre-political, pre-economic, pre-social
subjects.  Given that imagined subjectivity for students, it's not a
stretch to step into our motherly/parental role (the imagined
subjectivity for composition teachers) and declare "I know what's best
for you."
 
Terry
 
 
Terry Myers Zawacki
Director-Linked Courses Program/Interim Director-Writing Center
English Department/George Mason University
Fairfax, VA  22030   (703)993-1187
tzawacki@gmu.edu
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Bravo! I have become tired of frivolous writing assignments for students,
assignments which have no implication for real audiences beyond the grade I
give students.  This semester, in an advanced expository writing class, my
students are working with U of Florida Press in order to write a book
together.  We are examining the rhetoric and writing used in Florida's
never-ending environmental/political battles and each student is
contributing an essay to the collection.  There is no guarantee from UFP,
and students are finding out what it takes to be an author who gets "heard"
and what the implications are of contributing to public conversations.  They
are writing abstracts and a book proposal, introductions and essays.  The
project is beginning to attract some attention down here as a way of
involving student writing in the "real world" we all hear so much about.  I
believe that lower division writing courses must prepare students for
academic writing, but upper division classes must look beyond the academy in
designing assignments and course objectives.
 
 
At 12:26 PM 10/6/97 -0700, you wrote:
>I want to echo and support this suggestion.  For several quarters, I have
>made the second writing project a collaborative (groups of 4-5) letter to
>the editor on a topic based in both course reading and students'
>experiences--this quarter it's immigration policies, a topic they are
>reading about, many have experienced, and as Californians we all are
>enmeshed in.  The pleasure of seeing one's name in print is visible when the
>letters are printed; one student commented, "Wow, my name in the paper not
>as an athlete or a felon!  I'll have to make a copy for my grandmother."
>
>I bring department envelopes, have students address them, and mail them
>courtesy of the department--seems as important for us to mail student
>writing as our own manuscripts.  When I see the letters in print, I buy a
>copy for each student; seeing them see themselves as published writers is
>worth the $.
>
>Carol Haviland
>
>>I agree whole-heartedly with Bradley Peters' belief that we need to find
>>venues for student publishing.  In first-semester, first-year comp, I
>>have my student write and send off a letter to the editor (they give me
>>the stamped, addressed envelopes, and I mail).  A simple assignment, but
>>it turns out to be one of the most profitable of the semester, in terms
>>of learning and investment of student energy.
>>
>>I'd like to hear the venues for real-life (out-of-course) publishing
>>that other teachers have discovered for their students.
>>
>>
>
>
__________________________________________________
Piscator non sula piscatur
__________________________________________________
Sidney I. Dobrin
Department of English
University of Florida
__________________________________________________
Where there is smoke, there may be smoked salmon.
__________________________________________________
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Right now, students in an Intermediate Comp course I teach
are doing field studies of how writing teachers at JMU
approach grading, peer response, or the creation of
specific assignments (the second project in a
course meant to explore issues in academic
literacy).  Students are interviewing teachers and students
in other writing courses and analyzing printed material
we've collected. By late October we're aiming to create
collaborative reports which will influence how writing is
taught at JMU.  My plan is to distribute these reports
during future faculty trainings so that these writers will
reach real audiences.  I share with others on the list this
nagging sense that comp curricula needs to break out of the
pattern of writing to the teacher for a grade--in fact, I
was recently inspired to do so when I read the final
section of Irene Ward's _Literacy, Ideology and Dialogue_.
 
------------------
Timothy J. Doherty
James Madison University
 
home page:  http://falcon.jmu.edu/~doherttj
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On Mon, 6 Oct 1997, SID DOBRIN wrote:
 
> Bravo! I have become tired of frivolous writing assignments for students,
> assignments which have no implication for real audiences beyond the grade I
> give students.  This semester, in an advanced expository writing class, my
> students are working with U of Florida Press in order to write a book
> together.  We are examining the rhetoric and writing used in Florida's
> never-ending environmental/political battles and each student is
> contributing an essay to the collection.  There is no guarantee from UFP,
> and students are finding out what it takes to be an author who gets "heard"
> and what the implications are of contributing to public conversations.  They
> are writing abstracts and a book proposal, introductions and essays.  The
> project is beginning to attract some attention down here as a way of
> involving student writing in the "real world" we all hear so much about.  I
> believe that lower division writing courses must prepare students for
> academic writing, but upper division classes must look beyond the academy in
> designing assignments and course objectives.
> >>
        This sounds very interesting, and I have a simple question for
you:  is the advanced expository writing class a second semester comp or
a second year class?  I would like to see my students publish
collaboratively or singly, and some of them, but not all, would be ready
to do this in my second semester comp class.  A few years back a student
wrote a piece that was directed toward a problem in her particular
community.  (It was based on a community-oriented assignment).  She
published it, with my urging, and next thing you know,
she got a job working at the place where she published her article.  She
also dropped my class as a result, which was a shame.
 
Jami Carlacio
Univ of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>
 
"Re-vision -- the act of looking back, of seeing with fresh eyes, of
entering an old text from a new critical direction -- is for women
. . . an act of survival."                         -- Adrienne Rich
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Hi all,
 
We're trying to formalize procedures for putting together teaching
portfolios -- they have become an important part of job application
process for many institutions.  We're consulting literature on the
subject, but if anyone has experience or suggestions with teaching
portfolios, would you be willing to help us out?  We're especially
interested in
 
 --what goes into the portfolio
 
--when you ask grad students to begin developing them (if applicable to
your program)
 
--whether you find them helpful when you look at applications for
positions -- do they add significantly to the letter and vita
 
Feel free to respond off list.  Thanks much!
 
Mike Zerbe
 
      Another day, another area code
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
Michael J. Zerbe                 office 765-494-3742
Assistant Director of Composition   fax 765-494-3780
Department of English              home 765-742-9053
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907
         USA         e-mail zerbe@omni.cc.purdue.edu
%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
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Next semester I'm teaching a course called "Teaching and Supervising
Writing," an upper-level course aimed at prospective teachers, tutors,
writing minors, and other students interested in writing.  I'm thinking of
using "Scenarios," probably "Cross-Talk in Comp Theory," and probably
another text, although I haven't chosen it yet; the students here tend to
like a synthetic text to hang the readings on.  (Last time--some 7 or so
years ago--I used Lindemann).  It would be a big help if I could see some
syllabi from similar courses--is there a syllabus collection anywhere I
could draw on? Thanks.
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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There is an ongoing issue in our department concerning placement tests.  We
currently use a single prompt (50 minute), holistically scored, placement
test.
 
I have some concern about this test in terms of reliability.  What level of
correlation should we look for in terms of the test to grades in the basic
Freshmen writing class?
 
Isn't a test like this designed to predict success in the Composition I
classroom?
 
I know a good deal of the basic research concerning the use of standardized
tests (ACT/SAT) for placement in the Composition class.  I know that it is
rather difficult to do so by such tests.
 
Can anyone put forward an acceptable level of reliability?
 
 
 
Jerald Cumbus
Writing Center Director
University of Texas of the Permian Basin
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When I directed composition at the University of Illinois at Chicago, I
urged graduate students to assemble a portfolio containing, at minimum,
these four items:
 
*  A copy of their best syllabus, along with a 2- or 3-page explanation of
why they do what they do;
 
*  A copy of their best assignment sheet, along with a 2- or 3-page
explanation;
 
*  A copy of a letter reporting someone's visit to a class (either a
peer's or a supervisor's), along with a 2-page or so response to the
letter (I considered the grad student's response more interesting that the
visitor's letter); and,
 
*  A package of 2 or 3 responded-to student papers, along with a 2- or
3-page explanation of response strategies.
 
I asked that each grad student introduce his or her teaching portfolio
with a cover letter that would act as a reader's guide to the contents.
 
I urged students to begin developing these in their first quarter of
teaching and to continue developing them until they went on the job
market.
 
I don't think it's common practice yet to include a teaching portfolio in
one's placement dossier, but I certainly tell graduate students to say in
their letter that they have one and they would be happy to send it to the
search committee.  I also urge grad students to take it along with them to
interviews and campus visits.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul University, Chicago
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Since we had exhaustive discussion of this topic some time ago, maybe,
David, this would be a good time to remind people how they can recapture an
old discussion.  --Ed White
 
>There is an ongoing issue in our department concerning placement tests.  We
>currently use a single prompt (50 minute), holistically scored, placement
>test.
>
>I have some concern about this test in terms of reliability.  What level of
>correlation should we look for in terms of the test to grades in the basic
>Freshmen writing class?
>
>Isn't a test like this designed to predict success in the Composition I
>classroom?
>
>I know a good deal of the basic research concerning the use of standardized
>tests (ACT/SAT) for placement in the Composition class.  I know that it is
>rather difficult to do so by such tests.
>
>Can anyone put forward an acceptable level of reliability?
>
>
>
>Jerald Cumbus
>Writing Center Director
>University of Texas of the Permian Basin
>
>
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I've been asking graduate assistants to create teaching portfolios since 1992.
Like David I ask that student's develop the portfolio in ways that make sense
to them, but I ask that they include at least the following items:
 
table of contents
vitae
reflective introductory essay
essay explaining their teaching philosophy (pratice and theory)
examples of syllabi
examples of assignments
a response to a student essay
 
They work on this over the year.  Hopefully they continue to develop it as
they move into other areas of work or other institutions.
 
Here at PSU those of us in faculty ranks are also producing portfolios.  Our
Center for Academic Excellence appoints a person on a yearly basis to act as a
portfolio mentor to others.
 
 
 
Dr. Sherrie Gradin
Director of Writing
Portland State University
English Department
PO Box 751
Portland, OR 97207
503-725-3563
FAX: 503-725-3561
e-mail: Sherrie@nh1.nh.pdx.edu
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Speaking as someone who has been on a gazillion search committees, I would
like to stress something that David Jolliffe has said. It is a good idea for
grad students (or someone more advanced in his/her career) to assemble a
professional portfolio or teaching portfolio. But the candidate should
excerise "portfoliar parsimony"; it should be short and pithy. Second, the
candidate should NOT send it out until the hiring institution requests a
dossier or other additional information. Most job openings nowadays draw 100
or more applicants, and few search committees have the patience to process
vasty amounts of material in order to make the first cut. The same problem is
coming up as we face the challenge of REALLY evaluating the teaching of our
colleagues as a part of post-tenure review. We know that some kind of
portfolio would give us the best basis for an evaluation, but, in big
departments, no one wants to take on the responsibility of reviewing thick
teaching portfolios for 50 or 60 of their colleagues every year. Consider the
time trade off between looking at a number generated by teaching evaluation
forms and poring over 20 pages (or even 10) of material that needs to be read
with critical attention. Some faculty are already arguing that working with
more material doesn't lead to different conclusions but conclusions easier to
defend. We are considering asking for portfolios only when 1) a faculty member
wants to be considered for a rating of excellent rather than satisfactory or
when 2) a faculty member is under review for a past rating of unsatisfactory.
Similarly, search committees will only want to review portfolios when they
start making fine grained distinctions among finalists.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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To echo the Davids' (Schwalm and Jolliffe) comments about TPs: consider sending
with the application letter a one-page list of the TP entries you're willing to
send to them, with little boxes [ ] next to each entry. The hiring committee can
check those entries in which they're interested (a philosophy, an annotated
syllabus for an entry-level comp. course,  an innovative assignment--whatever)
and send you back the list. You can also give them the option of requesting the
entire TP.  The Web is also a very convenient place to house a TP; a committee
can see as much or as little of it as they like, and inviting them to check out
your address takes up just one line in the application letter.
 
Chris
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Hi Folks,
 
We are conducting a search this year.  The announcement follows.  A full
description can be found on our department web site at
www.colostate.edu/Depts/English.
 
Thanks,
 
Mike Palmquist
Colorado State University
mpalmquist@vines.colostate.edu
 
*************************
Position Description: Assistant Professor of Composition/Rhetoric to Serve
as Director of the Writing Center
 
This tenure-track position entails administering the campus Writing Center,
working as a member of a team on the Online Writing Center at Colorado
State University (http://www.colostate.edu/Depts/WritingCenter), teaching
and advising graduate and undergraduate students, and conducting scholarly
inquiry.  Teaching load is three courses per year on a semester system.
 
Required:
  Ph.D. in rhetoric/composition in hand at time of appointment
  Experience working in a writing center
  Strengths in computers and composition studies
  Strengths in writing across the curriculum
  Interest in writing center administration
  Ability and desire to teach and advise at the graduate level
  Interest in working on collaborative research projects
 
Desired:
  Secondary interest in basic writing or literacy
  Experience in the design and use of hypertext and multimedia
instructional materials
 
Send a cover letter, curriculum vitae, evidence of teaching strengths, a
writing sample (10-20 pages), and letters of recommendation to:
 
        Mike Palmquist
        Chair, Search Committee
        Department of English
        Colorado State University
        Fort Collins, CO 80523
 
Applications postmarked by November 14, 1997, will receive full
consideration for the position. Inquiries concerning the position should be
directed to Sue Russell at (970) 491-1898 or srussell@vines.colostate.edu.
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Recent discussions of placement can be found on the web archive
(gcinfo.gc.maricopa.edu/~wpa/ in the following places if you sort by
subject:
 
July: "assessment"  "yet another query"
 
August: "placement and performance" "placement and prediction"
 
September: "placement politics" "placement politics and $"
 
This discussion also includes references to additional web sites that
will provide everything anyone every wanted to know about placement and
assessment. Sometimes things get lost in the archive because we are not
too careful about our subject lines. There are older discussions deep in
the listserv archives. These are the most recent ones. Enjoy!
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A number of people have asked what books we use in the English sequence of
our Technical Writing Certificate Program described on the list last
Friday.  That information is below.
 
EN 101 - Techniques of Reading and Writing (FYC):
                     _Assignments in Exposition_, Dunker et al -or-
                     _Patterns in College Writing_ , Kirszner et al -or-
                     _Patterns in Exposition_, Decker
                     -------------------------------------------------
                     -plus-  _Writer's Reference_, Hacker -or-
                             _Harbrace Handbook_
 
EN 105 - Principles of English Grammar:
                     _English Fundamentals, Form A_, Emery
 
EN 109 - Writing in Business and Industry:
                     _Technical Communication_, Burnett
 
EN 125 - Techniques of Proofreading and Editing:
                     _Technical Editing_, Rude
                     _STET!_, Boston
 
EN 240 - Organization and Development of Technical Documents
                     _Professional Writer_, Alred
                     _Writing Online Documentation_, Martin
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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The class is a junior/senoir level course, but it also attracts some
graduate students (particulalrly in accounting for some reason).  The only
prerequisites are a junior or senior standing and at least two lower level
English courses (not required to be writing courses).  However, of the 21
students enrolled, 19 are english majors following our writing model.
 
 
 
 
At 04:06 PM 10/6/97 -0500, you wrote:
>On Mon, 6 Oct 1997, SID DOBRIN wrote:
>
>> Bravo! I have become tired of frivolous writing assignments for students,
>> assignments which have no implication for real audiences beyond the grade I
>> give students.  This semester, in an advanced expository writing class, my
>> students are working with U of Florida Press in order to write a book
>> together.  We are examining the rhetoric and writing used in Florida's
>> never-ending environmental/political battles and each student is
>> contributing an essay to the collection.  There is no guarantee from UFP,
>> and students are finding out what it takes to be an author who gets "heard"
>> and what the implications are of contributing to public conversations.  They
>> are writing abstracts and a book proposal, introductions and essays.  The
>> project is beginning to attract some attention down here as a way of
>> involving student writing in the "real world" we all hear so much about.  I
>> believe that lower division writing courses must prepare students for
>> academic writing, but upper division classes must look beyond the academy in
>> designing assignments and course objectives.
>> >>
>        This sounds very interesting, and I have a simple question for
>you:  is the advanced expository writing class a second semester comp or
>a second year class?  I would like to see my students publish
>collaboratively or singly, and some of them, but not all, would be ready
>to do this in my second semester comp class.  A few years back a student
>wrote a piece that was directed toward a problem in her particular
>community.  (It was based on a community-oriented assignment).  She
>published it, with my urging, and next thing you know,
>she got a job working at the place where she published her article.  She
>also dropped my class as a result, which was a shame.
>
>Jami Carlacio
>Univ of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
>>
>
>"Re-vision -- the act of looking back, of seeing with fresh eyes, of
>entering an old text from a new critical direction -- is for women
>. . . an act of survival."                         -- Adrienne Rich
>
>
__________________________________________________
Piscator non sula piscatur
__________________________________________________
Sidney I. Dobrin
Department of English
University of Florida
__________________________________________________
Where there is smoke, there may be smoked salmon.
__________________________________________________
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Ed,
What we have been calling "post-process" actually does have
other names, ones that describe what these theories/practices
actually do (not just what they react against).  The most
obvious name is "social-epistemic rhetoric," the name
James Berlin gave to his politicized integration of all
aspects of the rhetorical situation.  I have also used the term
"social-process rhetorical inquiry" to describe a method
of invention that directs students' attention from the
inner workings of their minds toward the cultural forces
that influence how we perceive ourselves and the institutions
we're engaged in.  Both of these terms invoke an important
word, "rhetoric," since part of the push to post-process is
also a RE-turn (nothing new!) to the external constraints
that influence and become part of the writing process.
 
Let me also make a distinction that I consider important
here:  there is a difference between calling something post-
process and saying that the writing process is social.
Most composition teachers (or at least many) understand
that composing is a social activity--Faigley, Cooper,
and LeFevre are rarely critiqued for elaborating this thesis.
But post-process pedagogies (or "social-epistemic rhetoric"
or social-process rhetorical inquiry) extend this social notion
of the writing process to a more representative cycle of
textual production, distribution, and reception, which leads
to new textual productions.  In other words, the post-process
movement looks to culture for the ways in which texts are
not only written but also used for various purposes.  And it
thus *merges* the concerns of process and product.  In "Inventing
the University," Bartholomae argues, "If writing is a process,
it is also a product; and it is the product and not the plan for writing
that locates a writer on the page" (144).  This is not to
diminish the writing process; yet Bartholomae acknowledges
that it is the product that gets read, that gets used, making it an
important part of writing in general.  "post" + "process"
does not = product.  It is an integration of process and
product, with "culture" as its underlying guide.
 
Bruce McComiskey
East Carolina University
enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
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On Tue, 7 Oct 1997, Bruce McComiskey wrote:
 
> What we have been calling "post-process" actually does have
> other names, ones that describe what these theories/practices
> actually do (not just what they react against).  The most
> obvious name is "social-epistemic rhetoric," the name
> James Berlin gave to his politicized integration of all
> aspects of the rhetorical situation.
 
I was under the impression that, according to Berlin's "Rhetoric and
Ideology" article in College English and Tom Kent's works,
"social-epistemic rhetoric" is/was very much a process-oriented
theory/practice.  If I recall correctly, Kent's definition/critique of
"process" is based on the idea that language use is unsystematic and
uncodifiable in any theoretically useful way.  "Social-epistemic"
rhetoric, as I've understood it, is not only systematic but also
miraculously self-correcting.
 
> Both of these terms invoke an important
> word, "rhetoric," since part of the push to post-process is
> also a RE-turn (nothing new!) to the external constraints
> that influence and become part of the writing process.
 
They invoke it, but I'm not sure they enact it.  Both Kent's critique
and "social-epistemic rhetoric" are basically
philosophical/epistemological takes on what happens when people write and
talk.  So there we have two problems.  First, the conflation of writing
and talking, as if the technologies for both weren't quite different and
therefore constituted different rhetorical situations.  Second, rhetoric
is not philosophy.  Which is a good thing, because philosophy is a
reflective, hermeneutic activity that is of limited use for people (like
us) who teach and study forms of textual production.  "Address" is our
thing, isn't it?
 
Raul Sanchez
University Writing Program
University of Utah
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Jerald Cumbus wrote:
 
>>>
There is an ongoing issue in our department concerning placement tests.  We
currently use a single prompt (50 minute), holistically scored, placement
test.
 
I have some concern about this test in terms of reliability.  What level of
correlation should we look for in terms of the test to grades in the basic
Freshmen writing class?
 
Isn't a test like this designed to predict success in the Composition I
classroom?
 
I know a good deal of the basic research concerning the use of standardized
tests (ACT/SAT) for placement in the Composition class.  I know that it is
rather difficult to do so by such tests.
 
Can anyone put forward an acceptable level of reliability?
<<<
 
Gerald,
        This has been batted all around the park at least three times in the
last two years.  To summarize, a strong consensus developed during the last
round that the real prediction you should want is how well students are
prepared for the first week of their new composition course.
        The main reason for this is a strong pedagogical principle: Start
with where they are.
        But there are corresponding weaknesses of statistical prediction of
course success as a model for decision-making.  Prediction of course success
tends to be below the genuinely significant for most measures, rendering
comparative advantages illusory.  Further, factors other than initial
writing ability will generate apparently reliable predictions of success for
reasons that should be largely irrelevant to writing education itself.
While this dynamic may also be present to some degree in placement by single
timed writings, the dynamic unquestionably undermines standardized tests
that do not include actual writing.  Further, local factors, often poorly
understood absent the very practice of local placement, undermine
standardized tests that _do_ use actual writing.
        The successful responses to this conundrum seem to take four main forms:
        1. placement by portfolio--costs can be controlled, and the
information is the most valuable;
        2. self-placement with advisement--students are provided the means
to predict their own needs, weigh the risks, and face the consequences of
their decisions;
        3. placement by timed writing with very carefully thought-out methods;
        4. productively upsetting the whole apple-cart by offering multiple
kinds of writing courses, not just multiple levels, so that placement is a
matter of looking at qualities, not just levels.  This seems to enhance the
effectiveness of tactics 1-3, no matter how well they are done on their own.
      For a practical and politically feasible application of the best
thinking, pay special attention to mentions of the Washington State
University placement method.
        Does that sound about right, fellow past discussants?
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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To represent our program as a community of writers at work, we publish our
own textbooks.  _A Student's Guide to First-Year Composition_ includes
student papers along with assignments and supporting materials developed
by graduate student editors who receive released time to edit the book.
All royalties go to provide travel support to the graduate students who
teach the courses.  Two of our supervisors developed a cultural studies
anthology with emphases that suit our needs and strengths, and the
anthology attracted the attention of a national publisher who signed them
to do other work.  We are currently doing an anthology of writings by
faculty from our institution, and it will be put the program at the center
of our university's effort to relate research and teaching, doing a lot of
political good for us as well as making academic discourse a concrete
practice that involves the students' teachers.  It will be comprised of
interdisciplinary symposia and writers at work sections.
 
These efforts show students and external constituencies that writing
programs are exciting student-centered enterprises that are central to the
work that universities need to be doing, and they provide resources and
professional development opportunities for the program and its teachers.
 
 
On Mon, 6 Oct 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> I agree whole-heartedly with Bradley Peters' belief that we need to find
> venues for student publishing.  In first-semester, first-year comp, I
> have my student write and send off a letter to the editor (they give me
> the stamped, addressed envelopes, and I mail).  A simple assignment, but
> it turns out to be one of the most profitable of the semester, in terms
> of learning and investment of student energy.
>
> I'd like to hear the venues for real-life (out-of-course) publishing
> that other teachers have discovered for their students.
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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I've compiled a list of the sources that people discussing this strand
have mentioned.  It's pretty much as stated, and in no particular order
(I tried to sort it alphabetically and my word processing program sorted
it, all right--each line!), but I thought some of you might find it useful.
 
 
Suggested Sources Relating to the Writing Process, Post-Process, and
Anti-Process
(Compiled from WPA-L Postings, 8/14/97-10/6/97)
 
VALUE ADDED:  MEASURING THE IMPACT OF
UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION (published by the Harvard
University Office of Instructional Research and Evaluation, no date,
but probably around 1982 or 3?).
 
John Trimbur has written reviews, perhaps articles, within the past five
to to seven years that might be construed as hostile to process-based
instruction.
 
Paul Ramsey,who wrote a particularly compelling piece many years
ago in TAPPING POTENTIAL, an NCTE book.
 
Marilyn Sternglass's book (forthcoming from Erlbaum):  _Time to
Know Them:  A Longitudinal Study of Writing and Learning at the
College Level_
 
Nancy Sommers' "Between the Drafts"
 
David Schwalm, 1985 COLLEGE ENGLISH article "Degree of
Difficulty in Basic Writing Courses: Insights from the Oral Proficiency
Interview Testing Program" (47.6), pp. 629-640.
 
Jay Robinson's _Conversations on the Written Word:  Essays on
Language and Literacy_, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook, 1990
 
 _Chicago Reader_ (Sept. 12) by Paul Pekin, "Schoolhouse Crock."
 
 Joseph Petraglia's edited anthology, _Reconceiving Writing,
Rethinking Writing Instruction_ (Erlbaum, 1995), lays out the position
that first-year comp is useless because the skills practiced are
arhetorical.
 
For a strong example of anti-process writing, see the early chapters of
Susan Miller's Textual Carnivals.
The best article I've read on the high school/college teacher
relationship is by Don McQuade (English Journal 65 (1976): 8-10, with
the great title "Who Do You Think You're Talking To?: Trading Ideas
for Insults in the English Profession."
 
Min Zhan Lu's "Conflict and Struggle" (CE 54 1992: 887-913)
 
*Language and Learning across the Disciplines* has a section in each
issue that describes writing programs that are not introductory
composition.
 
Dick Larson's work (the Ford Foundation study) appeared in _The
Composition Chronicle_ in April 1992, with the title "Freshman
Composition: Is  It a Waste of Time?"
 
Tom Kent does talk about what teaching writing looks like from the
standpoint of
post-process theory in "Paralogic Hermeneutics and the Possibilities of
Rhetoric" (Rhetoric Review 8, [1989], pp. 24-42.
 
Glynda Hull's new book from SUNY Press, _Changing Work,
Changing Workers:  Critical Perspectives on Language, Literacy, and
Skills_
 
George Hillocks, RESEARCH IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION
 
Heilker, Paul, and Peter Vandenburg. 1996. _Keywords in composition
Studies._: 192-195.  Heilker and Vandenburg cite Bazerman, Ulmer,
Kent, Covino, Ward, and Tobin in their one-paragraph summary of
"reevaluations of 'the process paradigm.'
 
Rich Haswell's bibliography on the effectiveness of freshman comp on
the Web at:  http://www.uwm.edu/~sands/hasbib.htm
It is also in a public FTP directory at:
ftp://ftp.csd.uwm.edu/pub/~sands
The file is called gain.doc
 
 Joe Harris' chapter on process (pages 53-68 of _A teaching subject:
Composition since 1966_).
 
Richard Haswell, GAINING GROUND IN COLLEGE WRITING
(Southern Methodist UP, 1991)
 
 Lester Faigley did some fine taxonomic work on this question in his
"Competing Theories of Process" back in 1986
 
Sledd's 1996 CCCC paper is available on ERIC microfiche:
ED403561;
TITLE:  Composition and Civic Education.  Sledd, James.
 
*A Teacher's Introduction to Deconstruction* Sharon Crowley
 
Pat Bizzell's piece in the Feb. 1997 CCC on "knowing and doing."
 
Berthoff's _The Making of Meaning_
 
"Literacy in the University: An 'Anthropological" Approach" by Brigid
Ballard and John Clanchy (in _Literacy By Degrees_, Open University
Press, 1988)
 
 JAC (end of this month(shameless promotion, I know)).
"Social-Process Rhetorical Inquiry: Cultural Studies Methodologies for
Critical Writing about Advertisements,"  McComiskey
 
Lisa Delpit, _Other people's children: cultural conflict in the
classroom._ New York: New Press.  Distributed by W.W.Norton. 1995.
(and Frank Sullivan's review in a recent JTW)
 
Nancy Welch's book _Getting Restless: Rethinking Revision in Writing
Instruction_ (Boynton/cook, 1997).
 
Lad Tobin's introduction to _Taking Stock_).
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Folks,
 
At my school the dean (not as sainted as David, but close) has
convened a committee (all writing teachers) to explore the desirability
of using computers to teach all or most first-year writing courses.  He
would like us to develop a sort of generic proposal for equipment and
renovated classrooms that he can then tailor to the demands of future
RFP's as they come along.
 
The committee has realized, though, that to create such a proposal,
we need to know more clearly than we do now why we should want
to do this:  what compelling reasons are there for moving first-year
writing courses into computer classrooms (and incurring expenses that
will seriously affect capital and operating budgets from that point on)?
Are there compelling reasons to say, no thanks?
 
Proponents seem to frame their advocacy in one of two main ways:
some see computers as enhancing our current pedagogy, allowing us to
teach and students to learn to write more effectively (an example
would be David's recent post on audience and the Web);  others argue
less from pedagogy than from values--even if teaching with computers
doesn't make students better writers, it's important to do it for reasons
of critical literacy, control over a new medium--things like that.
 
Skeptics, on the other hand, wonder whether the perceived benefits
justify the cost:  both the money (which might be used, for instance, to
hire additional faculty and reduce class size or instructor course loads)
and the time (of redesigning curricula, learning how to use the
machines effectively, negotiating unfamiliar territory).  If the writing
program is seen as effective now (and it is), what is the point of
changing it or even putting it in danger by diluting its mission to
include, for instance, keyboarding or basic word processing/email
instruction?
 
To try to move our discussion along, we've agreed to meet in two
weeks, each bringing one published piece that addresses some aspect
of these issues.  Having been only sporadically following the computers
in writing literature for several years, I don't know where to begin and
am appealing to you all for help:
 
What's one essay, book chapter, book, or posting that you think our
committee should read?
 
I'm asking you all because I'm interested as much in the arguments
against as those in favor, the tentative as well as the committed.  I'm
on the fence here.  If you've got other advice or comments, please
contact me off-list:  this is obviously important, and I can use all the
help I can get.
 
In advance, many thanks.
 
Rich
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I'd add:
Anis S. Bawarshi "Beyond Dichotomy: Toward a Theory of Divergence in
Composition Studies."  JAC 17.1 (1997): 69-82.
 
Chapter 4 "Postprocess Theory and Pedagogical Imperative" in *Constructing
Knowledges: the Politics of Theory-Building and Pedagogy in Composition*
(more shameless self-promotion).
 
Chapter 4 "Postmodern Views of Discourse and Dialogism" in *Literacy,
ideology, and Dialogue: Towards a Dialogic Pedagogy* by Irene Ward.
 
Rorty's Contigency of Language.
 
At 09:51 AM 10/7/97 -0500, you wrote:
>I've compiled a list of the sources that people discussing this strand
>have mentioned.  It's pretty much as stated, and in no particular order
>(I tried to sort it alphabetically and my word processing program sorted
>it, all right--each line!), but I thought some of you might find it useful.
>
>
>Suggested Sources Relating to the Writing Process, Post-Process, and
>Anti-Process
>(Compiled from WPA-L Postings, 8/14/97-10/6/97)
>
>VALUE ADDED:  MEASURING THE IMPACT OF
>UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION (published by the Harvard
>University Office of Instructional Research and Evaluation, no date,
>but probably around 1982 or 3?).
>
>John Trimbur has written reviews, perhaps articles, within the past five
>to to seven years that might be construed as hostile to process-based
>instruction.
>
>Paul Ramsey,who wrote a particularly compelling piece many years
>ago in TAPPING POTENTIAL, an NCTE book.
>
>Marilyn Sternglass's book (forthcoming from Erlbaum):  _Time to
>Know Them:  A Longitudinal Study of Writing and Learning at the
>College Level_
>
>Nancy Sommers' "Between the Drafts"
>
>David Schwalm, 1985 COLLEGE ENGLISH article "Degree of
>Difficulty in Basic Writing Courses: Insights from the Oral Proficiency
>Interview Testing Program" (47.6), pp. 629-640.
>
>Jay Robinson's _Conversations on the Written Word:  Essays on
>Language and Literacy_, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook, 1990
>
> _Chicago Reader_ (Sept. 12) by Paul Pekin, "Schoolhouse Crock."
>
> Joseph Petraglia's edited anthology, _Reconceiving Writing,
>Rethinking Writing Instruction_ (Erlbaum, 1995), lays out the position
>that first-year comp is useless because the skills practiced are
>arhetorical.
>
>For a strong example of anti-process writing, see the early chapters of
>Susan Miller's Textual Carnivals.
>The best article I've read on the high school/college teacher
>relationship is by Don McQuade (English Journal 65 (1976): 8-10, with
>the great title "Who Do You Think You're Talking To?: Trading Ideas
>for Insults in the English Profession."
>
>Min Zhan Lu's "Conflict and Struggle" (CE 54 1992: 887-913)
>
>*Language and Learning across the Disciplines* has a section in each
>issue that describes writing programs that are not introductory
>composition.
>
>Dick Larson's work (the Ford Foundation study) appeared in _The
>Composition Chronicle_ in April 1992, with the title "Freshman
>Composition: Is  It a Waste of Time?"
>
>Tom Kent does talk about what teaching writing looks like from the
>standpoint of
>post-process theory in "Paralogic Hermeneutics and the Possibilities of
>Rhetoric" (Rhetoric Review 8, [1989], pp. 24-42.
>
>Glynda Hull's new book from SUNY Press, _Changing Work,
>Changing Workers:  Critical Perspectives on Language, Literacy, and
>Skills_
>
>George Hillocks, RESEARCH IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION
>
>Heilker, Paul, and Peter Vandenburg. 1996. _Keywords in composition
>Studies._: 192-195.  Heilker and Vandenburg cite Bazerman, Ulmer,
>Kent, Covino, Ward, and Tobin in their one-paragraph summary of
>"reevaluations of 'the process paradigm.'
>
>Rich Haswell's bibliography on the effectiveness of freshman comp on
>the Web at:  http://www.uwm.edu/~sands/hasbib.htm
>It is also in a public FTP directory at:
>ftp://ftp.csd.uwm.edu/pub/~sands
>The file is called gain.doc
>
> Joe Harris' chapter on process (pages 53-68 of _A teaching subject:
>Composition since 1966_).
>
>Richard Haswell, GAINING GROUND IN COLLEGE WRITING
>(Southern Methodist UP, 1991)
>
> Lester Faigley did some fine taxonomic work on this question in his
>"Competing Theories of Process" back in 1986
>
>Sledd's 1996 CCCC paper is available on ERIC microfiche:
>ED403561;
>TITLE:  Composition and Civic Education.  Sledd, James.
>
>*A Teacher's Introduction to Deconstruction* Sharon Crowley
>
>Pat Bizzell's piece in the Feb. 1997 CCC on "knowing and doing."
>
>Berthoff's _The Making of Meaning_
>
>"Literacy in the University: An 'Anthropological" Approach" by Brigid
>Ballard and John Clanchy (in _Literacy By Degrees_, Open University
>Press, 1988)
>
> JAC (end of this month(shameless promotion, I know)).
>"Social-Process Rhetorical Inquiry: Cultural Studies Methodologies for
>Critical Writing about Advertisements,"  McComiskey
>
>Lisa Delpit, _Other people's children: cultural conflict in the
>classroom._ New York: New Press.  Distributed by W.W.Norton. 1995.
>(and Frank Sullivan's review in a recent JTW)
>
>Nancy Welch's book _Getting Restless: Rethinking Revision in Writing
>Instruction_ (Boynton/cook, 1997).
>
>Lad Tobin's introduction to _Taking Stock_).
>
>
__________________________________________________
Piscator non sula piscatur
__________________________________________________
Sidney I. Dobrin
Department of English
University of Florida
__________________________________________________
Where there is smoke, there may be smoked salmon.
__________________________________________________
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Like so many matters of immediate concern in a particular institution,
Rich Bullock's request for references and suggestions on computerizing the
composition program has general relevance for many of us, so please
respond to his request on list unless others think otherwise.
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Raul,
I'm confused by a couple of things in your post.  I'm
not as familiar with Kent's work as I am with Berlin's,
so perhaps we're just on different pages here.  Berlin's
work, especially in his *Rhetorics, Poetics, and Cultures*
but also in "Rhetoric and Ideology," is concerned with
what he calls "signifying practices," which have to do
with both reading and writing at the same time.  I'm not sure
how such an approach to teaching composition can be
considered entirely process oriented and not at all
product oriented.  One of Berlin's main concerns, at
least in his later work, was to give student writers
the heuristic means to understand the workings of
cultural texts on their writing and thinking processes.
This is, perhaps, an ambitious project, but it is certainly
one that incorporates process and product.
 
I'm not sure that most people currently working in
social-epistemic rhetoric would agree that language use
is 100% unsystematic and uncodifiable, since it
generally works, according to Berlin anyway, through
"codes" to encourage certain ideological identifications.
I guess I'm just not sure what you mean by "social-
epistemic rhetoric is not only systematic but also
miraculously self-correcting."  Isn't anything without
a system chaos?  But does a "system" need to be so
constricting as to eliminate freedom and creativity?
 
I also am not sure what your point is about the
rhetoric/philosophy opposition you set up.  Can't someone
make a philosophical statement about the nature of
rhetoric without calling rhetoric "philosophy"?
 
Bruce McComiskey
East Carolina University
enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
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As Comp comes under fire, it's a wonderful idea to give student writers
opportunities to put their classwork to the test in "real life" situations.
When I taught, each semester I assigned students to write several letters
to local, state and national politicians about various issues of their
choosing. The students were skeptical, of course, as to whether or not the
politicians would reply. The students were, then, pleasantly surprised to
receive letters from politicians at virtually every level of government.
One student, for example, received a personal reply from Supreme Court
Justice Wm. Renquist.
 
I encouraged students to bring the replies to their letters into class and
share them. All were happy and excited to do so.
 
In addition, I also encouraged students to study the style of the reviews
(book, restaurant, theatre, etc...) published in local newspapers and to
send queries to the appropriate editor about writing a review. Over the
course of the ten years I taught, at least one student each year published
a review.
 
P.D. Lesko
Executive Director
National Adjunct Faculty Guild
P.O. Box 130117
Ann Arbor, MI  48113-0117
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Rich--
 
I was going to respond to you off-list till I read Tom's post asking for
on-list discussion.
 
Unfortunately, I'm blanking for "one published piece" that could help in
your decisions.  However, as one who has taught writing on computers
since the early 80's, I would like to make a few comments.
 
First of all, I'd suggest figuring out why you want to do this (beyond
the reason the Dean is willing to fund it).  Teaching in a computer
classroom is very different from other kinds of teaching.  Do you just
want them to have access to word processing?  Do you want them to use
some kind of specialized networked writing software like Daedalus, or
CommonSpace?  Do you want them to have Internet access?  Do you
ultimately see going to a completely online form of composition like the
fascinating program Chris Hult and her colleagues have put together at
Utah State?
 
FWIW, my own spin is that computers are the technology which most writers
use both in the academy and in the workplace.  In my own reductionist
mind, it's a "no-brainer" from there.
 
However, I would caution anyone about jumping in and requiring untrained
faculty who may a have tenuous commitment to teach in this environment.
Training and easing folks in--offering options--makes more sense to me.
 
You may also consider bringing in someone like Fred Kemp of Texas Tech,
who while an advocate for computers and involved with Daedalus, knows as
much as anyone about teaching with computers and always has good sense.
Another good choice would be Bill Condon of Washington State who will
probably respond once the west coast gets online this morning.
 
Good luck,
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Is there some consensus here that Bruce McComiskey's defition of post process
is no target.  It makes a lot of sense to me, but I just wonder if anyone is
unhappy with it.  The defintion provided reinforces the connections between
postprocess and cultural studies, and also makes the point that postprocess
tries to reunite the process and product in a new way.   This also makes sense
to me, especially in light of my last post about the cultural forces that may
be driving post process theory.
 
And just a note to Ed White.  It seems to me postmodern has a bit more meaning
than just after modernism.  My general sense is that the postmodern age
started when there was no place left on earth that wasn't modern.  The modern
was always defined against the premodern world, so when that was gone, we were
in a different world.  Well, it does seem to me to offer a bit more than it
might seem to offer at first thought.
 
Ed Lotto
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In "Rhetoric and Ideology," Berlin writes that "Ideology is here
foregrounded and problematized in a way that situates rhetoric within
ideology, rather than ideology within rhetoric" (477).  I think this is a
very important formulation, obviously because it frames the discussion of
ideology and rhetoric throughout the essay, but also because it sets up a
relationship between ideology and rhetoric that is, at its core, quite
Cartesian.  And at the risk of oversimplification (this is a discussion
list and not an article, after all), I'll suggest that if something is
Cartesian, then it's anti-rhetorical in one way or another because it's
saying that there's a significant difference between words and things.
But first this ideology/rhetoric question....
 
After setting up this relationship, Berlin, if I recall correctly, rarely
refers to "rhetoric."  Rather, he will refer to "a rhetoric."  And "a
rhetoric" can be appropriated for ideological purposes.  But it seems to
me that this gives an awful lot of power to ideology.  For one thing, in
this formulation it clearly prefigures rhetoric.  What I'm trying to get
at is that in this formulation, ideology seems pre-rhetorical, yet it
"manifests" itself through a particular rhetoric.  So we seem to have
a Cartesian/Platonic separation between "ideas" (ideology) and "words"
(rhetoric).
 
The pedagogy that emerges from this theoretical formulation, then, will
be hermeneutic.  You have to learn to "read" "words" to "get at" the
"ideological" messages contained in them.  It's an act of interpretation.
The documents you produce are testaments to your interpretive skill.  But
there's not a clear or necessary connection here between the development
of this ability to read the world and the development of the ability to
write it effectively.  That is, it's one thing to be cognizant of
signifying practices, and it's another to be able to signify effectively
to ends of your own choosing.
 
So what if we reversed the order of things?  What if we said that we're
going to situate ideologies with rhetoric rather than the other way
around?  This means taking a broad view of rhetoric, maybe even an
ahistorical one.  But it's what we seem to have done with ideology.  We've
posited it as this force out there that intersects with language somehow
but we're not really sure.  Althusser tried to figure it out but all he
came up with was really really complicated dualism and very vague
talk about imaginary relationships to the real.
 
And maybe this has to do with a philosophical/epistemological/hermen-
eutical preoccupation that forces us to concentrate on "reflection"
"comprehension" and "understanding" at the expense of action and
production.  So to the extent that "post-process" means, in part, more
concern with the textual product at the end of that process, more concern
with the rhetorical situations from and into which our texts emerge, then
it's probably a good thing.  But if it means more and better hermeneutic
activity, and the production of texts that serve mainly as records of
interpretive acts, then I think we have more questions to ask.
 
I'm speculating wildly at this point.  What do others think?
 
On Tue, 7 Oct 1997, Bruce McComiskey wrote:
 
> I'm confused by a couple of things in your post.  I'm
> not as familiar with Kent's work as I am with Berlin's,
> so perhaps we're just on different pages here.  Berlin's
> work, especially in his *Rhetorics, Poetics, and Cultures*
> but also in "Rhetoric and Ideology," is concerned with
> what he calls "signifying practices," which have to do
> with both reading and writing at the same time.  I'm not sure
> how such an approach to teaching composition can be
> considered entirely process oriented and not at all
> product oriented.  One of Berlin's main concerns, at
> least in his later work, was to give student writers
> the heuristic means to understand the workings of
> cultural texts on their writing and thinking processes.
> This is, perhaps, an ambitious project, but it is certainly
> one that incorporates process and product.
>
> I'm not sure that most people currently working in
> social-epistemic rhetoric would agree that language use
> is 100% unsystematic and uncodifiable, since it
> generally works, according to Berlin anyway, through
> "codes" to encourage certain ideological identifications.
> I guess I'm just not sure what you mean by "social-
> epistemic rhetoric is not only systematic but also
> miraculously self-correcting."  Isn't anything without
> a system chaos?  But does a "system" need to be so
> constricting as to eliminate freedom and creativity?
>
> I also am not sure what your point is about the
> rhetoric/philosophy opposition you set up.  Can't someone
> make a philosophical statement about the nature of
> rhetoric without calling rhetoric "philosophy"?
>
> Bruce McComiskey
> East Carolina University
> enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
>
 
__________________________
Raul Sanchez
University Writing Program
University of Utah
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Rich, You might want to take a look at my report to the State of Utah
regarding our online English 101 as one possible model to consider.  It
can be found at the following address:  http://english.usu.edu
can be found at the following address:  http://english.usu.edu
Christine Hult
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I think you're looking at the wrong end of the pony, Jerald:
 
>I have some concern about this test in terms of reliability.  What level of
>correlation should we look for in terms of the test to grades in the basic
>Freshmen writing class?
>
>Isn't a test like this designed to predict success in the Composition I
>classroom?
 
No, it's designed to determine *readiness* for a given course, which of
course has something to do with success in that course.  And that has to do
with validity, rather than reliability (though the two are, of course,
interrelated in many ways).  But success in the course depends on far more
than a placement score (curriculum, effective teaching, motivation, time on
task, readiness, etc, etc, etc).  One way to check on the predictive
validity of your placement test is to survey your Comp I teachers at about
the fourth or fifth week, to find out whether they feel they have students
in their classes who were placed too high or too low for their ability
levels.
 
>Can anyone put forward an acceptable level of reliability?
 
You're not really after reliability--which can be summarized as consistency
of judgments over time and across readers.  But you *can* and should check
for relibility as well.  Most effective systems use a benchmark of .8.  So,
if your readers are not agreeing at that statistical level, then you need
to improve their performance or examine the test instrument to make sure it
is capable of producing results about which readers can make reliable
judgments.  If the prompt is itself unreliable, then the readers probably
will be too.
 
Hope this helps,
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Rich,
To my mind, these two reasons are conclusive:
 
>Proponents seem to frame their advocacy in one of two main ways:
>some see computers as enhancing our current pedagogy, allowing us to
>teach and students to learn to write more effectively (an example
>would be David's recent post on audience and the Web);  others argue
>less from pedagogy than from values--even if teaching with computers
>doesn't make students better writers, it's important to do it for reasons
>of critical literacy, control over a new medium--things like that.
 
Teaching with computers will present many challenges, though, most of which
can be productive and generative and reformative for your faculty, but all
of which will challenge their assumptions about teaching and learning.  Of
course, if the program is already using a process or post-process pedagogy,
the transition will be easier to make.  But if the transition is to be
positive, teachers will have to re-think their assumptions, the curriculum,
and their courses.
 
For an example of the kind of transition I mean, look at _Writing the
Information Superhighway_ (Allyn & Bacon, 1997), a textbook that tries to
incorporate as much of the technology-enabled pedagogies as possible.  It's
'way different from the freshman comp courses we took.  ;-)
 
>Skeptics, on the other hand, wonder whether the perceived benefits
>justify the cost:  both the money (which might be used, for instance, to
>hire additional faculty and reduce class size or instructor course loads)
 
If this option really exists, I'd frankly prefer it to converting to
technology.  Lower that class size.  However, I've never known a situation
in which this was the actual choice--in which an administration was
actually willing to reallocate technology bucks to reduce class size.  I'd
suspect that if you turn down the tech money, it'll just go to someone
else, not come to you anyway so that you can have fewer students in each
class.  But you can surreptitiously get both.  If you design your
computer-assisted classrooms to accommodate a given number of students,
then that's your section limit.  Want 20 students per class?  Put 21
stations in the room (one for the instructor).  Or you could argue, openly,
that teaching in this demanding, intensive environment requires lowering
class size too.
 
>and the time (of redesigning curricula, learning how to use the
>machines effectively, negotiating unfamiliar territory).
 
Tough sledding, but good for us.  Like spinach.  This list's recent
discussion of the Hawthorn Effect suggests that we should be experimenting
with curriculum, etc, more often than we do anyway.  And the longer a
school holds out on integrating this technology into its writing
curriculum, the louder the outcry for a "relevant" writing course will
become.
 
>If the writing
>program is seen as effective now (and it is), what is the point of
>changing it or even putting it in danger by diluting its mission to
>include, for instance, keyboarding or basic word processing/email
>instruction?
 
You won't have to include such basics, probably, since students come to
college with these abilities already.  Back in 1984, when I was at Arkansas
Tech University and we put all our Foundational Composition courses into a
brand new computer-equipped classroom (Yow!  Apple IIe's, the whole lab
networked to a--get this--20Mb hard drive), we got the business school to
offer a 1-credit keyboarding class for those who were not already typists.
A similar arrangement is still possible, I'd suspect, if that's really a
problem.
 
What you *will* need to build into the curriculum, however, is the
consideration of a range of texts and rhetorical situations that are not
part of a paper-based course.  The rhetoric of e-mail is quite different
from the rhetoric of papertext.  The rhetoric of the Web is different from
both.  Hypertext is an associative composing medium, rather than a linear
one.  You'll find, in short, different assumptions about "text," and the
differences only *begin* with medium and audience.  This ability to engage
students with texts on these levels is an advantage, though, since it opens
the field for fresh considerations of audience, purpose, the means of
persuasion, etc.
 
>To try to move our discussion along, we've agreed to meet in two
>weeks, each bringing one published piece that addresses some aspect
>of these issues.  Having been only sporadically following the computers
>in writing literature for several years, I don't know where to begin and
>am appealing to you all for help:
 
Off the top of my head, I'll recommend the December 1990 issue of _College
English_, which contains Selfe & Cooper on (by now primitive) computer
conferencing, John Slatin on Hypertext (a truly visionary piece that
applies to far more than "merely" hypertext), and a nifty article by Joel
Nydahl on getting your word processor to act like a CAI program.  I wonder
whether Word 6.0 can still do what Joel got out of Word 3.0?
 
Exciting possibilities, Rich--keep us posted on developments!
Bill
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Richard --
 
You may also want to take a look at Cindy Selfe's book _Creating a
Computer-Based Writing Environment_ , which makes much the same argument
that Barry was making: find out what the faculty really want from their
environment and then plan accordingly.
 
For a good, recent discussion on funding/maintaining a computer classroom,
I'd check out Todd Taylor's piece in WPA (which I thought ran sometime
last year.)
 
In terms of the rationale for a computer classroom, I'd still recommend
Fred Kemp and Thomas Barker's essay "Network Theory," which appeared in
Carolyn Handa's collection _Computers and Community_ (1990, Boynton
Cook).This is the one I gave to my colleagues to generate discussion about
writing pedagogy and its relation to computer-mediated communication. Even
if you decide against building your own local-area network, this piece
helps folks think through the nitty gritty of running a comp class while
also working with trends in comp theory and language theory.
 
More later--
 
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
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Ed, I think a lot of us have been saying, loudly, and in various ways, that
"post-process" is "no target," as you put it. "Process" has been understood
as culturally and socially involved for far too long for these ideas to now
be re-defined.  Furthermore, interest in cultural studies in the field has
not resulted in a "break" from what we have been doing.  That's just crazy.
 Take a look at three collections to get a sense of how cultural studies
and composition have been connected:  Berlin and Vivion, _Cultural Studies
in the English Classroom; Fitts and France's _Left Margins_, and Hurlbert
and Blitz's _Composition and Resistance_.
 
The one place I see some real diversion is in the conversation surrounding
"electronic writing" and "hypertext."  This conversation challenges our
notion of what writing can be and is the one place I hear a revolution
(perhaps) coming.
 
Now, lest Bruce think that I am being unfair, I want to say up front that
if slapping on a new word for old ideas is the only way for these ideas to
get a fair hearing, then let's do it.  But, looking around my office at new
textbooks (see esp. the Chiseri-Strater and Sunstein book _FieldWorking_,
recommended to me by Peter Mortensen--wow!) and collections in the field
(Odell's _Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Writing_--see esp. the
essay by Shirley Brice Heath), I see a robust and ongoing infusion of
cultural approaches into the writing process.  To me, that says that we GET
it.  Already.
 
Roxanne Mountford
 
At 11:21 AM 10/7/97 EDT, you wrote:
>Is there some consensus here that Bruce McComiskey's defition of post process
>is no target.  It makes a lot of sense to me, but I just wonder if anyone is
>unhappy with it.  The defintion provided reinforces the connections between
>postprocess and cultural studies, and also makes the point that postprocess
>tries to reunite the process and product in a new way.   This also makes
sense
>to me, especially in light of my last post about the cultural forces that may
>be driving post process theory.
>
>And just a note to Ed White.  It seems to me postmodern has a bit more
meaning
>than just after modernism.  My general sense is that the postmodern age
>started when there was no place left on earth that wasn't modern.  The modern
>was always defined against the premodern world, so when that was gone, we
were
>in a different world.  Well, it does seem to me to offer a bit more than it
>might seem to offer at first thought.
>
>Ed Lotto
>
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At U.Mass-Boston, grades recorded and averaged using + or -.
A=4.0, A-=3.7, B+=3.3 etc
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Well, this is interesting.  I mistyped my comment and meant to say
McComiskey's definition is "on target" not "no target."  Forive me, with a bow
to Freud perhaps.
 
Ed Lotto
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 13:39:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sharon Quiroz <squiroz@CHARLIE.CNS.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Writing Intensive courses in technical schools
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Could I hear from folks responsible for writing intensive courses in
technical schools, and in engineering specifically?  I'd like to know how
you define "writing intensive" in these courses. And if you have a speaking
component, how does that work?
 
Thanks,
 
Sharon
Dr. Sharon Quiroz
Director of College Writing Programs
235 SH and 248 E1
73655 or 3789
FAX: 5187
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 14:49:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,DAYTON 45435"
              <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computers in Writing Programs
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Thanks for the good advice.  You've pinpointed exactly what we're
trying to do:  figure out what we want the things for, if we want
'em.
 
Rich
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 15:18:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mili N Clark <mclark@ACSU.BUFFALO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement Tests
In-Reply-To:  <v02130500b05f9e652fcf@[134.121.50.183]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
When we were being raked over the coals by the Administration,
which succeeded in doing away with our essay placement test, the
bad guys kept saying that we could not prove that our placement
scores were predictors of success in the comp courses students had
to take.  I kept saying that our test only assessed the present
skills levels of the students and had nothing to do with whether
they would get A's or B's or C's in 101.  The bad guys sneered at me.
 
Where did this idiotic notion that a placement test is supposed to
predict success ever originate?  --Mili
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 15:20:52 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Authenticated sender is <SN282@cnsvax.albany.edu>
From:         Steve North <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: post-process
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Follow-up to Raul Sanchez:
 
I am inclined to agree with this reading of Berlin, and would extend
or amend it only to highlight its central difficulty (from my
perspective), which is accounting for agency in all of this.
Obviously, this is a problem Berlin inherits from any number of his
sources. But when, in such a model, ideology is--as Raul
suggests--made into what amounts to a foundational source (as
opposed, say, to an intellectual construct devised as a means of
referring to some collective set of tendencies observable in a
culture or state) . . . well, it tends to beg the question of agency:
of how we then account for any individual action. The obvious
question, and more obnoxious, maybe, than enlightening, is how any
analyst can make claims about ideology: from where, and by what
means, has the analysis proceeded?
 
    But it raises similar difficulties from a pedagogical angle. As
Raul suggests, the tendency is to undercut any ability for the
student to "control" the technology. The same question emerges: from
where? Ideology tends to be constructed so pervasively that even
savvy consumption seems difficult, let alone savvy production. There
is a whole sub-literature on resistance that seeks to address this
difficulty, of course--and I'd always add Susan Miller's Rescuing the
Subject to the reading list--but my sense, at least, is that the
hermeneutic circularity remains intact. (How do we know when a
behavior is resistant? Who could we ask?)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 12:44:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: post-process
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97100704093900@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Bruce, thanks for a thoughtful and illuminating post.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 7 Oct 1997, Bruce McComiskey wrote:
 
> Ed,
> What we have been calling "post-process" actually does have
> other names, ones that describe what these theories/practices
> actually do (not just what they react against).  The most
> obvious name is "social-epistemic rhetoric," the name
> James Berlin gave to his politicized integration of all
> aspects of the rhetorical situation.  I have also used the term
> "social-process rhetorical inquiry" to describe a method
> of invention that directs students' attention from the
> inner workings of their minds toward the cultural forces
> that influence how we perceive ourselves and the institutions
> we're engaged in.  Both of these terms invoke an important
> word, "rhetoric," since part of the push to post-process is
> also a RE-turn (nothing new!) to the external constraints
> that influence and become part of the writing process.
>
> Let me also make a distinction that I consider important
> here:  there is a difference between calling something post-
> process and saying that the writing process is social.
> Most composition teachers (or at least many) understand
> that composing is a social activity--Faigley, Cooper,
> and LeFevre are rarely critiqued for elaborating this thesis.
> But post-process pedagogies (or "social-epistemic rhetoric"
> or social-process rhetorical inquiry) extend this social notion
> of the writing process to a more representative cycle of
> textual production, distribution, and reception, which leads
> to new textual productions.  In other words, the post-process
> movement looks to culture for the ways in which texts are
> not only written but also used for various purposes.  And it
> thus *merges* the concerns of process and product.  In "Inventing
> the University," Bartholomae argues, "If writing is a process,
> it is also a product; and it is the product and not the plan for writing
> that locates a writer on the page" (144).  This is not to
> diminish the writing process; yet Bartholomae acknowledges
> that it is the product that gets read, that gets used, making it an
> important part of writing in general.  "post" + "process"
> does not = product.  It is an integration of process and
> product, with "culture" as its underlying guide.
>
> Bruce McComiskey
> East Carolina University
> enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 14:43:01 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Batteiger <BATTEIG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU>
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      computers
 
In recent months, as we have discussed revisions to our program, I have taken t
he position that the advantage of networked computer systems is that they creat
e virtual communities, and the central fact about virtual communities (such as
the one we have formed with wpa-l) is that it is not necessary for everyone to
be in the same room at the same time.  Thus, it is not necessary to have classr
ooms filled with computers which your department then becomes responsible for (
both financially and physically, etc.), which become outdated, etc.  I realize
it is necessary to meet ftf with students, and that is my preferred mode of tec
hing.  But I am beginning to explore the uses of the computer network when my s
tudents are dispersed around campus.  I am hoping to find a way to make better
use of class time by having the virtual community do its work (writing groups,
etc.) over the network.  Keep in mind that what I'm working out here is a philo
sophical position about the place of computers in our instruction, not a logist
ical plan.  Thanks for listening.
Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma State U., Stillwater
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 15:45:55 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: post-process
 
And a response to Stephen North,
 
One obvious place to situate agency is in coflicting ideologies.  Each
individual subject, or person if you prefer, is divided and subject to a
number of ideologies.  Actions come when the person has to decide between
ideologies. Ah, you say, in this decision the game is given away, since we are
back to the individual subject.  Well, yes and no, since the conflict of
ideologies may be worked out in a sort of mechanical way--shades of the
clockwork universe, or orange.
 
Now the question of where postmodern ideology comes from is interesting.  Many
say it is grounded in the needs of late capitalism, ala Jameson.  So in taking
away agency, we are reinforcing microsoft.  Umm, I am not sure I like that.
 
Ed Lotto
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 14:48:07 CST6CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carey Bronstein <cbronste@ENGLISH.AS.UA.EDU>
Organization: University of Alabama English Dept.
Subject:      Re: Position Announcement
 
mike-
though your position announcement does not apply to me, your name
strikes a familiar chord and i have now guessed the reason---you must
be a st. olaf graduate;  in fact, i'd be willing to bet on it.  i
graduated from st. olaf in 1995 who was a member of matt haugen's
cross country and distance teams. i  have been working on my master's
degree at the university of alabama since fall of the same year and
will be finished in december.  to make matters even stranger, david
troy, who i believe was your coach for one year while bill thornton
took a leave of absence, married my mother this past march.  small
world, but if you are not the person i think you are, you may
disregard this message.
 
carey bronstein
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 16:00:16 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Authenticated sender is <SN282@cnsvax.albany.edu>
From:         Steve North <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: post-process
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
To Ed (Lotto--or, given only one typo, Ottol):
 
Us Catholic school kids are familiar with the structure of this
debate--about predestination vs. free will. Indeed, your
characterization of "choice" between "conflicting" ideologies (still
unidentified in any substantive way) sounds rather like choosing
between good and evil, no? Is one "tempted" by "bad" ideologies, the
great strength of which is their power to deceive (either about other
ideologies or, depending on how fundamentalist you'd care to wax,
about material realities). In all of this, I suppose the critical
teacher--let's say of writing--gets to be, well, maybe a kind of
prophet (jeremiad, anyone?) or--better--a guardian angel of sorts
(Roma Downey look out).
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 13:41:32 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement Tests
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.971007150042.13008C-100000@xena.acsu.buffalo.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Mili, I have encountered this idiocy as well.  The origin is a grossly
simplified notion of "predictive validity" half understood by those who
cannot relate numbers to reality.  Sneering fools with advanced degrees
are still sneering fools and need to be treated as such whether they are
in the street or in the president's conference room.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 7 Oct 1997, Mili N Clark wrote:
 
> When we were being raked over the coals by the Administration,
> which succeeded in doing away with our essay placement test, the
> bad guys kept saying that we could not prove that our placement
> scores were predictors of success in the comp courses students had
> to take.  I kept saying that our test only assessed the present
> skills levels of the students and had nothing to do with whether
> they would get A's or B's or C's in 101.  The bad guys sneered at me.
>
> Where did this idiotic notion that a placement test is supposed to
> predict success ever originate?  --Mili
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 12:41:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Venues for student publishing
In-Reply-To:  <199710071043.GAA01643@clas.ufl.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I remember a course that used to be taught at San Francisco State (and
perhaps still is?) called "Writing for Publication."  Jesse Ritter, whom
I've not seen for 25 years, taught it and REQUIRED an acceptance letter
from a publication for a passing grade.  He maintained that virtually
everyone managed to do it, too.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 7 Oct 1997, SID DOBRIN wrote:
 
> The class is a junior/senoir level course, but it also attracts some
> graduate students (particulalrly in accounting for some reason).  The only
> prerequisites are a junior or senior standing and at least two lower level
> English courses (not required to be writing courses).  However, of the 21
> students enrolled, 19 are english majors following our writing model.
>
>
>
>
> At 04:06 PM 10/6/97 -0500, you wrote:
> >On Mon, 6 Oct 1997, SID DOBRIN wrote:
> >
> >> Bravo! I have become tired of frivolous writing assignments for students,
> >> assignments which have no implication for real audiences beyond the grade I
> >> give students.  This semester, in an advanced expository writing class, my
> >> students are working with U of Florida Press in order to write a book
> >> together.  We are examining the rhetoric and writing used in Florida's
> >> never-ending environmental/political battles and each student is
> >> contributing an essay to the collection.  There is no guarantee from UFP,
> >> and students are finding out what it takes to be an author who gets "heard"
> >> and what the implications are of contributing to public conversations.  They
> >> are writing abstracts and a book proposal, introductions and essays.  The
> >> project is beginning to attract some attention down here as a way of
> >> involving student writing in the "real world" we all hear so much about.  I
> >> believe that lower division writing courses must prepare students for
> >> academic writing, but upper division classes must look beyond the academy in
> >> designing assignments and course objectives.
> >> >>
> >        This sounds very interesting, and I have a simple question for
> >you:  is the advanced expository writing class a second semester comp or
> >a second year class?  I would like to see my students publish
> >collaboratively or singly, and some of them, but not all, would be ready
> >to do this in my second semester comp class.  A few years back a student
> >wrote a piece that was directed toward a problem in her particular
> >community.  (It was based on a community-oriented assignment).  She
> >published it, with my urging, and next thing you know,
> >she got a job working at the place where she published her article.  She
> >also dropped my class as a result, which was a shame.
> >
> >Jami Carlacio
> >Univ of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
> >>
> >
> >"Re-vision -- the act of looking back, of seeing with fresh eyes, of
> >entering an old text from a new critical direction -- is for women
> >. . . an act of survival."                         -- Adrienne Rich
> >
> >
> __________________________________________________
> Piscator non sula piscatur
> __________________________________________________
> Sidney I. Dobrin
> Department of English
> University of Florida
> __________________________________________________
> Where there is smoke, there may be smoked salmon.
> __________________________________________________
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 14:04:06 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Venues for student publishing
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/07/97 13:55
 
Back in the 70s, I taught a course called Hack Writing in which students spent
half the semester analyzing the rhetorical features of writing in a market
they wanted to shoot for (confession stories, food magazines, travel mags,
sunday supplement features, etc) and the second half of the semester writing
for that market guided by their analysis. They had to submit whatever they
wrote to the market they chose. (I had them get about a half dozen recent back
issues of the publication they were targeting and do a comprehensive
analysis--contents, advertising, design, whatever. In many ways, these
analytical papers were more interested to write and read than the stuff they
eventually produced following the guidelines they created.) I dedicated the
course to Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith--truly great hack writers.
Students came to understand how, as Ong put it, the writer's audience is a
fiction, but one that constrains them none the less.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 16:06:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Ballots in Your Mailboxes
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.95.971007133719.8713O-100000@wiley.csusb.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Dear WPA Colleagues:
While it might be most unpopular to mention the MLA (too often, anyway) on
our list, the organization does feature several offices and projects of
concern to those of us in composition.
 
 I thought I might take a page (post?) from Paul Heilker's
campaign for the CCCC Executive Committee and ask that those of you who
belong to the MLA consider casting a vote for me to join the Division
Executive Committee on the Teaching of Writing. While you're at it, I hope
you'll consider voting for other composition colleagues--Andrea Lunsford,
Don McQuade, and David Bartholomae--in their respective races.
 
Many thanks.
 
DH
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
708.534.4586
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Oct 1997 17:54:33 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Conefrey <conefrey@HAWAII.EDU>
Subject:      WI courses in math, art, engineering
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Adding to the question regarding WI courses in engineering, I'd also
be interested in how WI is defined in applied art and math courses.
I'm wondering, for example, whether web pages, graphics, and code count
toward a designated page requirement.  For instance, if a WI course
requires a total of at least 16 pages, would partial credit be given
for web pages that contain numerous graphics and links, and few lines
of actual text?
 
Thanks,
 
 
Dr.Theresa Conefrey
University of Hawaii
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Oct 1997 07:14:12 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Prof. Steven D. Jamar, Dir. LRW Program" <sjamar@LAW.HOWARD.EDU>
Organization: Howard University School of Law
Subject:      oppobrium
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii; x-mac-type="54455854";
              x-mac-creator="4D4F5353"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
>The most obvious name is "social-epistemic rhetoric"   !!!
 
Does anyone out there wonder why we professors are often held in such
low esteem by people in the real world?
 
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Oct 1997 08:56:24 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: post-process
 
Steve,
 
In some ways you are right. A lot of this seems like the old free-will
question.  In the end, we can't really get along as a culture without some
belief that we have free will and are responsible for our actions.  On the
other hand, it seems cultural forces do have a great impact on what people do.
To start this question from the bottom up--instead of the top down, which
means talking about ideology in the abstract--I might ask if these cultural
forces are all at cross purposes, or if some work together in a semi coherent
way.  For example, I might ask if there are connections among all those
beliefs you Catholic school kids were taught.  Does the fact that women can't
be priests have anything to do with the stand on abortion?  Well, I am sure
you get the idea I am laboring towards.  But then you poor Catholic kids wind
up at a univeristy, the site of all that is evil in the world, including brands
of feminism that have a somewhat different view on abortion than the Catholic
church.  What's a Catholic kid to do?  I really have no idea since I was
brought up protestant and have my own brand of Calvinism to deal with.
 
Ed Lotto
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Oct 1997 08:41:59 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Haswell <rhaswell@FALCON.TAMUCC.EDU>
Organization: Texas A&M University--Corpus Christi
Subject:      Re: Venues for student publishing
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
David, your description of the methods of your course "Hack Writing"
comes dangerous close to that of my current course in "Professional
Writing," for graduate students in English.  Maybe I ought to re-name my
course?  --Rich Haswell
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Oct 1997 06:58:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Venues for student publishing
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/08/97 06:41
 
As a good 18th century guy and student of the Dunciad, I felt some obligation
to celebrate a wonderful profession by its real name--Hack Writing. What did
Johnson say? No one but a blockhead ever wrote except for money.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Oct 1997 15:29:31 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <dick_fulkerson@TAMU-COMMERCE.EDU>
Subject:      Composition job opening
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
We have the following year-round position opening for this fall.  It will
have a good salary.
 
Director, Communication Skills Center.  Non-Tenure.  Required:  doctorate in
composition or rhetoric (in hand by May 15, 1998); familiarity with hardware
and software for writing lab; experience in a writing lab or skills center;
demonstrated excellence in teaching and ability to work well with diverse
audiences.  Teach one or two courses per semester and one course in the
summer.  12 mos. contract.  The director works with tutors and graduate
students and Academic Advising, supervises installation and maintenance of
computers and software, and coordinates instruction and testing in Basic
English.  Applicant must have United States citizenship, citizenship
eligibility or authorization to work in the U.S.  Begins August 1, 1998.
Deadline for applications:  Nov 25, 1997.  Letter of application, c.v., 3
recent letters of recomm, and transcripts to: Gerald Duchovnay, Head, Dept.
of Literature and Languages, TAMU-Commerce, Commerce, Texas 75429-3011.
Individuals from underrepresented racial, ethnic, and gender groups are
encouraged to apply.  TAMU-Commerce is an AA/EOE employer.
 
 
Richard Fulkerson
Director of English Graduate Studies
Department of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M University-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
 
Home            (903) 886 3397
Office          (903) 886 5271
 
E-mail          dick_fulkerson@tamu-commerce.edu
 
                *******************************************************
                There are two sorts of people in this world, those who
                oppose binary thinking and those who approve it.
                I, of course, oppose it.
                *******************************************************
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Oct 1997 08:36:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Placement
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Mili, I have encountered this idiocy as well, and spoken about it on this
list. The origin is a grossly simplified notion of "predictive validity"
half understood by those who cannot relate numbers to reality.  Sneering
fools with advanced degrees are still sneering fools and need to be
treated as such whether they are in the street or in the president's
conference room.  --Ed White
 
 
On Tue, 7 Oct 1997, Mili N Clark wrote:
 
> When we were being raked over the coals by the Administration,
> which succeeded in doing away with our essay placement test, the
> bad guys kept saying that we could not prove that our placement
> scores were predictors of success in the comp courses students had
> to take.  I kept saying that our test only assessed the present
> skills levels of the students and had nothing to do with whether
> they would get A's or B's or C's in 101.  The bad guys sneered at me.
>
> Where did this idiotic notion that a placement test is supposed to
> predict success ever originate?  --Mili
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Oct 1997 12:14:52 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Martin Rosenberg <ENGROSEN@ACS.EKU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: oppobrium
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Steve:
 
I vote that we hire all practicing lawyers interested in part-time
income to offer seminars on the subject of clarity for all faculty
teaching English Composition at the university level.
 
That might be one way to rid ourselves of mendacious prose that flirts
deliberately with obfuscation.
 
mer
martin e rosenberg
assistant professor of frog theory
department of english
eastern kentucky u.
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From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computers in Writing Programs
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There's an article in the most recent Chronicle that outlines some of the
questions posed by the new technology: "Rethinking the Role of the Professor
in an Age of High-Tech Tools."  (Octob 3, A26).  It does a good job of
raising the pertinent issues for faculty. There are no easy answers. CH
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mark wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Organization: California State University, Long Beach CA
Subject:      Re: post-process
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Steve, Ed, and others interested in ideology and cultural forces,
 
What I find frustrating about composition/rhetoric is that it has so
quickly leaped from one perspective to another without ever really
working through the assumptions of each.  Perhaps because we have
borrowed everything from other fields, we are subject to the
idiosyncratic sorts of interpretations that can obviously evolve when
non-specialists forage in other fields to find their concepts and
methods.
 
 (I am writing this response in between answering the phone every two
minutes and talking about completely irrelevant and disparate topics,
but perhaps that says something about the nature of work in composition
and our odd composing processes.)
 
But to re-focus, the issue of agency is one of those concepts little
scrutinized but often bandied about as if we know what we are talking
about. Post-structuralist views have been taken at face value to be
generally true by many who use them to criticize the "autonomous self."
Yet as the discussion between Ed and Steve suggest to me, once again, we
have little understanding about how actual human beings think and act in
any given situation.  The burdern on the cultural forces's advocates is
to give the details (and I mean the DETAILS) about how these forces
directly affect individual judgment in the strong ways that much of the
scholarly literature claims.
 
I hope I am making sense.  Okay, back to the phones.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <sn282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: post-process
In-Reply-To:  <343B8002.6673@csulb.edu>
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Mark: I think your composing process--not an easy think to write here,
given the discussion as context--I think that process might well serve as
at least a first pass at an emblem for our field's overall mode of
attention. I don't say that to denigrate either activity, though. On the
contrary: part of what seems to me to be at issue in this whole thread are
the mythologies of knowledge-making that we variously invoke, harness,
etc. We like the more monumental and monolithic images for a variety of
reasons, but--to return to the narrower question of agency--it's hard to
fit the macro-narrative to the micro-life.
 
But I need also to reply to Ed's post by saying that my connecting of one
theo-discussion to another (theo-retical w/ theo-logical--always in
search, it seems, of a god-term) was not meant to denigrate either of
those ways of searching. I imagine what sets me off--not an admirable
trait--are the rhetorics of pronouncement that usually (I sometimes think
inevitably) drive such debates. As per Mark's comments, I am simply made
very uneasy by finite readings of "moments" as offered in the abstract
(and hence as a monologue) or else as pronouncements (so that
characterizations of acts are not open to debate, discussion, etc.) And
maybe these become more problematic for me when I read them in the context
of composition where--as a number of people on this list have already
noted--the macro- and the micro- are more frequently brought into contact
than they are, say, in the writings of a Henry Giroux. Ask me to imagine
various tendencies operating in a culture, or to read broad sweeps of such
tendencies in a given medium, and I'm pretty pliable. But then ask me to
consider a given individual, or a given individual writing a text, or
writing a single word in a text as a moment that can be accounted for or
explained (in some sense) by those tendencies . . . and I balk. Over
determined, you offer to help me out? Fine. An escape clause.
 
Steve North
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David J. Coogan" <coogan@CHARLIE.CNS.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: computers
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97100712500446@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Richard --
 
You bring up a good point about the real value of computing in the
Humanities.  The goal IS to create some type of written, or "virtual"
space. So why DO we need to herd folks together in a physical space?
Why do we need to buy software packages when our university's mainframe
conferencing programs and web browsers would work just fine?
 
In our case at I.I.T., there was no reliable networking across campus, and
no mainframe conferencing software.  The decision became do we invest
time and money into a system that is woefully understaffed? Or do we
invest in our own system?
 
Neither scenario is ideal. It just depends on what you think you can
accomplish with what you ALREADY have in place, at your university.  In
our case, it made more sense to build our own so that we could design the
room and the file server to meet writers' needs.
 
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
 
On Tue, 7 Oct 1997, Richard Batteiger wrote:
 
> In recent months, as we have discussed revisions to our program, I have taken t
> he position that the advantage of networked computer systems is that they creat
> e virtual communities, and the central fact about virtual communities (such as
> the one we have formed with wpa-l) is that it is not necessary for everyone to
> be in the same room at the same time.  Thus, it is not necessary to have classr
> ooms filled with computers which your department then becomes responsible for (
> both financially and physically, etc.), which become outdated, etc.  I realize
> it is necessary to meet ftf with students, and that is my preferred mode of tec
> hing.  But I am beginning to explore the uses of the computer network when my s
> tudents are dispersed around campus.  I am hoping to find a way to make better
> use of class time by having the virtual community do its work (writing groups,
> etc.) over the network.  Keep in mind that what I'm working out here is a philo
> sophical position about the place of computers in our instruction, not a logist
> ical plan.  Thanks for listening.
> Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma State U., Stillwater
>
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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Organization: Sander Hall Computer Labs - U.C.
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Judy, I am on Pegasus and can't read your attachment.  Can you fax it
to me at 556-3007?
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Organization: Sam Houston State University
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Richard Batteiger wrote:
>
> But I am beginning to explore the uses of the computer network when my s
> tudents are dispersed around campus.  I am hoping to find a way to make better
> use of class time by having the virtual community do its work (writing groups,
> etc.) over the network.  Keep in mind that what I'm working out here is a philo
> sophical position about the place of computers in our instruction, not a logist
> ical plan.  Thanks for listening.
> Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma State U., Stillwater
 
        This reminds me of a presentation I heard by Richard S. Keating at the
US Air Force Academy.  He didn't have access to a computer classroom,
but each cadet has a computer in his/her dorm room.  So during class
time, they all got on their computers and e-mailed the essays to their
peer groups who responded via a chat function.  These groups were
monitored by the instructor, who could propose questions for the group
to consider.  Another benefit he mentioned was that professors with
expertise in a particular field could also be suggested and sought out
for answers to specific questions, since they were already at the
computer using e-mail.
        He might prove a source for you.
 
Diane Dowdey                            Internet: eng_dxd@shsu.edu
Director of Freshman English
Sam Houston State University
Huntsville, TX 77341
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      MLA Ballot, Part Deux
In-Reply-To:  <343B6B03.F0432736@law.howard.edu>
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MEA CULPA (she said, just before Yom Kippur). . ..  I have most
inadvertently left of my list of people for whom I hope you'll vote  (in
the MLA balloting) none other than our own Dennis Baron.
 
With thanks and apologies not only to Dennis, but also to those who would
rather ignore all such campaigns. . .
DH
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
708.534.4586
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed Lotto <eel2@LEHIGH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: post-process
 
I am not answering phones like Mark, but I do have a class to teach in an hour
that I am not really ready for.  So this will be short.  I think Steve and
Mark are right to point to the responsibility of cultural studies folks, or in
this context postprocess folks, to give the details of how culture acts.  And
the hard case is that particular student sitting in front of you working on a
paper, or as Steve puts it, any individual writing a text.  Many people who
write about cultural studies just assume the effect of culture, and I am sure
we all have our favorite example here.  But it does seem to me that Berlin in
his last book started to talk about how individual students are controlled by
culture.  The problem is how do we show that this writer made this decision
because of this force or whatever.  I guess the usual way is to tie the
written text to other forces in the cutlure, but this is a weak proof of
causation I think.  Maybe all we can do is look for patterns in what our
students write.  Bartholmae does some of this in "Inventing the University"
and elsewhere.  But there is no full study of this issue anywhere that I know.
 
Ed Lotto
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Libby Rankin <rankin@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 7 Oct 1997 to 8 Oct 1997
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I somehow missed the posting from Steve North that he and others are now
discussing, but I think I can pick up the thread.  And I share his sense
(in fact Steve nearly ALWAYS makes good sense to me) that there is
something disturbing about the tendency to rush theory into classroom
pedagogy without acknowledging the complexity of the actual
teaching/learning process.  Seems to me that this is one place where the
notion of "trickle down" really DOES work.  Theory affects us.  By which I
mean, new ways of thinking affect us--as teachers, learners, scholars.
They make us more aware of our old ways of thinking, and that's good.  But
they affect us in ways that are not immediately obvious and that are always
far messier (and usually more interesting) than the theories themselves
suggest.  I wish the scholarly world allowed us all more time to think, to
take in new ideas without feeling that we had to rush to judgment--or
application--so soon.  I'm not the first person to suggest this, but it
seems to me a wonderful idea not to encourage faculty to publish every
year, but actually to FORBID us to publish more than once a decade.
Frankly, most of us probably don't have more than one really NEW idea every
ten years anyway.  And think of all the time we would have to develop it,
honor its complexity, test its validity, consider its ramifications...
 
Libby Rankin
University of North Dakota
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <sn282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 7 Oct 1997 to 8 Oct 1997
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Per Libby's comments: This makes plenty of sense to me, especially given
the peculiarly reflexive relationship between our speculating and our
classroom practice. In fact, I realize that my own publishing habits, at
least as they regard teaching per se, have followed a pattern not all that
different from what she recommends. Given the pressure to publish at an
institution like mine, however, this means that you have to find other
ways to focus your writing in the years during which you try to make some
articulable sense of your teaching in some particular venue.
 
Steve North
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert W. Barnett" <barnett_r@CROB.FLINT.UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      JOB POSTING IN COMPOSITION
X-cc:         WAC-L@POSTOFFICE.CSO.UIUC.EDU, wcenter@ttacs6.ttu.edu
 
                             ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH
                         TENURE-TRACK FACULTY POSITION AT
                          THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN-FLINT
 
POST DESCRIPTION
The English Department at the University of Michigan-Flint is seeking
a tenure-track assistant professor of composition and rhetoric with
training in secondary English education to teach and conduct research
beginning Fall Semester 1998. Ph.D. in hand required. This person
will teach courses in composition at all levels and secondary English
education methods courses in reading, writing, and literacy
development. Expertise desired in the use of technology in teaching.
 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION
The University of Michigan-Flint, a branch commuter campus of the
University of Michigan, is a four-year regional institution of 6,300
students situated in modern facilities on a forty-two-acre riverfront
site in downtown Flint. The population is a mixture of traditional
and non-traditional students with an average age of twenty-seven. The
University of Michigan-Flint seeks individuals who enjoy teaching and
working with students; are professionally active; will make effective
use of technology; are interested in collaborative work; are
interested in involvement in the community. UM-Flint offers day,
evening, and weekend classes.
 
APPLICATION INFORMATION
Send letter, curriculum vitae, and three letters of recommendation to
Dr. Robert Barnett and Dr. Lois Rosen, Co-Chairs, Composition Search
Committee, English Department, 326 CROB, Flint, Michigan 48502.
Review of applications will begin November 1, 1997, and continue
until the post is filled.
 
The University of Michigan-Flint is committed to a policy of
nondiscrimination and equal opportunity for all persons regardless
of race, sex, color, religion, creed, national origin or ancestry,
age, marital status, sexual orientation, disability, or Vietnam-era
veteran status.
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CAS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 7 Oct 1997 to 8 Oct 1997
 
Libby:
let's honor the trickle-up movement, too.
irv
----
Irvin Peckham
Associate Professor
Graduate Coordinator
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI courses in math, art, engineering
In-Reply-To:  <343B03F9.E7A@hawaii.edu>
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On Tue, 7 Oct 1997, Theresa Conefrey wrote:
 
> I'm wondering, for example, whether web pages, graphics, and code count
> toward a designated page requirement.  For instance, if a WI course
> requires a total of at least 16 pages, would partial credit be given
> for web pages that contain numerous graphics and links, and few lines
> of actual text?
>
 
 
NO!@!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!
 
 
Deborah H. Holdstein, Ph.D
Professor of English and Rhetoric
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
708.534.4586
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI courses in math, art, engineering
 
I'm wondering why the strong and certain "no" to the question about WI courses featuring computer code, etc?  This question gets to the question, I think, of what is valued as writing.  If revision is seen as paramount, a web page or computer program may well go through as many or more than an essay.
 
We ran into this same problem here when the Math and Comp. Sci. department balked at a WI requirement.  It turned out to be an interesting learning experience, especially about page length/word count in math (a long Math dissertation, for instance, would be 50-75 pages).  15 pages (our original requirement) was seen as absurd to someone who writes/reads/teaches proofs, for instance.
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <bergmann@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI courses in math, art, engineering
In-Reply-To:  <s43d025c.051@muc.edu>
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It seems to me that cross-disciplinary writing requirements need to be
flexible enough to allow for discipline-specific writing forms, practices,
and conventions.  It seems downright wrong, for example, to have high page
requirements in a discipline in which one-page memos are the preferred
practice.  Twenty pages means one thing in English studies, quite another
in Engineering Management--and has a very different relationship to the
common practices in those fields.  Our basic requirement is a percentage of
the grade, rather than a number of pages.
 
 
>I'm wondering why the strong and certain "no" to the question about WI
courses featuring computer code, etc?  This question gets to the question,
I think, of what is valued as writing.  If revision is seen as paramount, a
web page or computer program may well go through as many or more than an
essay.
>
>We ran into this same problem here when the Math and Comp. Sci. department
balked at a WI requirement.  It turned out to be an interesting learning
experience, especially about page length/word count in math (a long Math
dissertation, for instance, would be 50-75 pages).  15 pages (our original
requirement) was seen as absurd to someone who writes/reads/teaches proofs,
for instance.
>
>Kelly Lowe
>Director of Writing Programs
>Mount Union College
>Alliance, OH 44601
>330/823.3153
>lowekf@muc.edu
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI courses in math, art, engineering
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This exchange seems to me to highlight the problem with specifying a set
number of pages at all.  It's another vestige of the idea of "seat time."
 
Instead, I'd like to see courses designed to address the real questions.
What are the learning objectives for a WI course?  How many opportunities
do we need to present for students to acquire the tools we want them to
acquire?  How many are needed in order for us to tell whether they've
acquired the tools?  Etc.  This approach avoids the "problem" of whether a
web page "counts" toward a 15 page minimum or a 25 page minimum or a 30
page minimum, etc.  The page specs are so widely divergent from one
institution to another and so arbitrary to begin with that they seem to me
to be meaningless.
 
Bill
 
>I'm wondering why the strong and certain "no" to the question about WI
>courses featuring computer code, etc?  This question gets to the question,
>I think, of what is valued as writing.  If revision is seen as paramount,
>a web page or computer program may well go through as many or more than an
>essay.
>
>We ran into this same problem here when the Math and Comp. Sci. department
>balked at a WI requirement.  It turned out to be an interesting learning
>experience, especially about page length/word count in math (a long Math
>dissertation, for instance, would be 50-75 pages).  15 pages (our original
>requirement) was seen as absurd to someone who writes/reads/teaches
>proofs, for instance.
>
>Kelly Lowe
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI courses in math, art, engineering
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Unrelated to math and the sciences: we had an interesting discussion a few years
ago (on a WI committee) about foreign-language writing.  Some people were
strongly opposed to any WI courses being offered in foreign languages, if the
students wrote in anything other than English.  Others thought that one such
course might be allowed to count toward the total number of WI's required for
graduation. The discussion threw us back into the goals of WI: to gain command
of edited written English, to give students experiences working with written
language (of whatever kind), to build skills of expression (in whatever
language), etc.
 
Incidentally, it seems that the University of Minnesota has shelved its
six-year-long plans to implement a WI program, which had been set to correspond
with conversion to semesters in 1999. (There was resistance from both the
liberal arts and the Institute of Technology, apparently.)  I think of Ed
White's prophecies in this connection, and wonder whether it was better that a
potentially doomed program never got off the ground to begin with.
 
Chris
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         J Paul Johnson <pjohnson@VAX2.WINONA.MSUS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI courses in math, art, engineering
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Regarding Chris Anson's comment about shelved WI plans at U-Minn, I'll post
this question on the list, even while recognizing that he and I could
always chat "elsewhere" if the issue's not of general concern.
 
Chris writes:
 
>Incidentally, it seems that the University of Minnesota has shelved its
>six-year-long plans to implement a WI program, which had been set to
>correspond
>with conversion to semesters in 1999. (There was resistance from both the
>liberal arts and the Institute of Technology, apparently.)  I think of Ed
>White's prophecies in this connection, and wonder whether it was better that a
>potentially doomed program never got off the ground to begin with.
 
Veering towards impending semester conversion, our university also
"temporarily" shelved WI plans, which flagged writing-intensive courses as
part of a general education program that would continue into the upper
division.  Students would need to complete the first-year requirement (soon
to be a single, four-credit course in a "three-credit" curriculum); then
complete three other writing intensive courses, at least one in their
major, no less than two at the junior-senior level.
 
While I know for a fact that many students will do similar work regardless
of adminstrative decree or recognition of WI courses, and while I've read
the list's concerns about the dangers of poorly-desigend and administrated
WI programs, I still wonder: isn't it better that students write beyond
first-year comp, through general education, and into the upper division?
Are there other ways we can help encourage, motivate, facilitate this?
 
Paul
 
 
J Paul Johnson
               Assistant Professor and Writing Center Director
                Department of English, Winona State University
                              P.O. Box 5838, Winona, MN  55987
      507/457-5453 (voice/mail), 507/457-5505 (Writing Center)
                                 pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
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Ed Lotto wrote:
> [snip]  Many people who
> write about cultural studies just assume the effect of culture, and I am sure
> we all have our favorite example here.  But it does seem to me that Berlin in
> his last book started to talk about how individual students are controlled by
> culture.  The problem is how do we show that this writer made this decision
> because of this force or whatever.  I guess the usual way is to tie the
> written text to other forces in the cutlure, but this is a weak proof of
> causation I think.  Maybe all we can do is look for patterns in what our
> students write.  Bartholmae does some of this in "Inventing the University"
> and elsewhere.  But there is no full study of this issue anywhere that I know.
 
 
Hi, All!  I have been a lurker on this list for about two years and have
really enjoyed the discussions.  The post-process discussion raises a
number of questions for me as I work with my department who hired me to
help them (well, most) move both beyond emphasizing a current-traditional
modes approach and into using computer-integrated pedagogy.  Yes, Bruce,
some current-traditionalists still thrive, though not necessarily happily.
 
Ed's comments above point to some important concerns I think that we who
advocate critical pedagogies within a cultural studies framework need to
address more forthrightly.  Namely, how do we evidence or demonstrate
whether or not we have accomplished our aims?  Cultural studies and
post-process teachers don't and can't ignore the fact that they operate
within institutional constraints and demands.
 
I write as one trying to develop pedagogical change in an institution
whose sincere commitment to pedagogical accountability is now being
driven by an assessment committee that has demanded not only
specification of competencies and assessment tools but data gathering and
analysis-- to be done, preferably, by last month or so.  Faculty in
nursing, and similar fields, have already well-developed tools and data
analyses.  Those of us in humanities are still struggling to define and
discuss what it is we aim to do, why, and how we can best assess those
competencies.
 
My question is, therefore, whether or not anyone has considered how
the aims and objectives of post-process and cultural studies might be
operationalized into assessment tools that evidence the accomplishment of
these aims.  What would such a tool look like?  Would these competencies
be adequately evidenced in students' formal texts, or would they be more
adequately assessed in students' planning activities?
 
I realize that there are certain risks to legitimating these aims
institutionally in assessment tools, such as a loss of freedom,
flexibility, the sense of being a resistent outsider.  If you put your
cards on the table, not only is it easier for others to disagree with
them directly, it's also easier for them to take them away.  Would we
want to risk that?  However, in not identifying ways to evidence these
claims, we also risk not gaining recognition for values we advocate that
first-year writing instruction adds to our students' political, social,
personal, and rhetorical agencies.  And our own efforts to defend
first-year composition seem to rest a lot on restating, redefining, and
convincing others of the benefits of this course for our students.
 
Any thoughts on this?  I hope that I haven't confused issues in my
attempt to clarify them for myself.  I am still struggling to understand
what post-process means.
 
Lisa
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Lisa M. Toner
Asst. Prof. of English
Wheeling Jesuit University              Ph: 304-243-2319
316 Washington Ave.                     Fx: 304-243-4441
Wheeling, WV  26003                     E-: toner@wju.edu
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Sharon,
Because our technical college programs are so diverse, we found the 15 page
requirement for WI classes to be a good starting point to open a dialogue
with the faculty about what they want to include in their own requirements
for each department.  It was very important to provide a great deal of
flexibility.  We distributed a "book" of various models from different
universities to help as a guideline.  Explorations are still going on, but
so far we have it set to include approximately 15 pages of writing of any
combination of activities designated by the department and instructor as
appropriate for that particular field.  These "pages" must include using
writing-to-learn and learning-to-write. This, hopefully, will keep them from
using the 15 page academic paper to satisfy the requirement.  The
learning-to-write must be focused on "real-world" writing required of
professionals working in the particular field (eg - health care management,
aviation flight, commercial graphics).  And yes, web pages, etc. are
appropriate - the page as a canvas...  We are trying to adjust the
definition of writing according to the standards required by their fields,
rather than by the standards controlling our academic English field.  Yes,
we are doing a lot of discipline-specific designing here.  Our WI goals at
this point are to have each student take an upper level WI course within
their major as a graduation requirement.  We're still stumbling forward, but
seem to be making headway!
 
Pat Stephens Williams
WAC Coordinator
Applied Sciences and Arts
Southern Illinois University
Carbondale, IL 62901
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At one point when I looked at the Minnesota Liberal Education plan, there were
four WI courses required in addition to a first-year composition course. As
far as I could tell, the WI courses would replace the junior level writing
requirement (1 quarter course) that applied to most UMTC students. Minnesota's
"distributed core" Liberal Education program quite closely resembles the
General Studies program implemented at ASU in 1986-87, but we only required
two WI courses (one at the sophomore level, one at the upper division,
preferably in the major) in addition to two semesters of 1st year comp. I was
a member of or chair of the General Studies Counsel during the implementation
period. We had one devil of a time--at a campus about the same size as
UMTC--getting enough seats available in WI courses to meet the demand
generated by the new requirements, even though they applied only to students
graduating under the 86-87 and later catalogs. The WI course requirement was a
"choke point" in our General Studies program for the first 5 or 6 years, and
it requires a great deal of vigilance to maintain and increase the inventory
of WI courses (and to insure that they remain WI). Thus I found UMTC's plan to
require FOUR WI courses incredibly daunting. I suggested in my (apparently
ignored) review of the writing programs that "to stick with the four-course
requirement is almost to ensure that the requirement 1) will never be
implemented or 2) will become a nominal requirement, beaten to airy thinness
and waived more often than enforced." I recommended keeping the existing comp
requirement and going for a two-course WI requirement. It is hard to over
estimate the logistic complexity of maintaining a WI requirement at a large
and complex university. Marty Townsend, who help us generate WI courses at ASU
and now runs the WAC program at UMC, can testify from a position of success.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I think you're right, Paul, but I also think Chris's concerns about some WI
programs are accurate.  Ed White has mentioned many times the tendency of
faculty to say, "Well, we have this WI requirement in place, so that takes
care of writing.  I no longer have to do all that work--thank goodness!"
The result is that, as Ed observed in performing program evaluations, the
overall amount of writing students do DECREASES as a result of instituting
a WI requirement.  I certainly observed that happening at Michigan, where
the "Jr-Sr Writing Requirement" involved taking one WI course, and where
students did little--usually NO--writing between FY Comp and the junior
year.
 
>While I know for a fact that many students will do similar work regardless
>of adminstrative decree or recognition of WI courses, and while I've read
>the list's concerns about the dangers of poorly-desigend and administrated
>WI programs, I still wonder: isn't it better that students write beyond
>first-year comp, through general education, and into the upper division?
>Are there other ways we can help encourage, motivate, facilitate this?
 
The system you described for your campus is certainly one way to avoid the
WI trap; that is, if students are required to take several WI courses,
spread out over time, then they will have a steady stream of opportunities
to write, for a variety of purposes and audiences--which I think we'd all
agree is ideal.
 
WSU accomplishes the goal by spreading out the writing through all four
years.  Students complete FY Composition, move through a writing-rich
General Education (core curriculum for those of you in the East) Program,
compile a Writing Portfolio at the junior level as a qualifier for two
"Writing in the Major" courses, which they take, naturally, in their
majors.  So, we integrate FY Comp, WAC (in Gen Ed), assessment, and WID (in
the [M] Courses) to assure (a) that students have opportunities to write
throughout their four years at WSU and (b) that they get assistance in that
writing if they demonstrate a need for it.
 
It seems to me that newer programs, like WSU's and yours at Winona, are
taking steps to spread out the writing over several courses.  Are their
other, similar models out there?  What say you all?
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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Hey, Bill
>
>It seems to me that newer programs, like WSU's and yours at Winona, are
>taking steps to spread out the writing over several courses.  Are their
>other, similar models out there?  What say you all?
>Bill
>
>Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
 
Here's a hot new program!
 
IIT has just passed new general education requirements which it is my
pleasure to implement.  This is them:
a)Students must satisfy the "Basic Writing Proficiency" requirement.
b) Students must complete  a minimum of 42 credit hours of courses with a
significant written and oral communication component..minimum distirbution
as follows:
 
15 hours in the major courses
 
15 hours in the non-major courses
 
"Departments" here means: Mechanical, Materials and Aeorspace Engineering,
Computer Stuff.  Electrical Engineering, Architecture, Civil Engineering,
Chemical Engineering and a large category: "other" e.g., history, biology,
psychology sociology--all those "subfields."  (Hey Bill, remember Duderstadt?
 
So, Bill, as usual, I likethe way you cut to the chase.  I'm thinking how to
lead that discussion in the Undergraduate Studies Committee, and with
Departments.  And so far, I find that what Linda Bergman and you have said
makes a great deal of sense.
 
 
Can you give one or two examples of how that strategy has played out at WSU?
Linda, I know you promised me stuff later, but I think it would be useful to
others here.
 
Thanks,
 
Sharon
 
Dr. Sharon Quiroz
Director of College Writing Programs
235 SH and 248 E1
73655 or 3789
FAX: 5187
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Thanks VERY much, Pat.  You get to be the first chapter in my "Book."
 
At 08:49 AM 10/10/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Sharon,
>Because our technical college programs are so diverse, we found the 15 page
>requirement for WI classes to be a good starting point to open a dialogue
>with the faculty about what they want to include in their own requirements
>for each department.  It was very important to provide a great deal of
>flexibility.  We distributed a "book" of various models from different
>universities to help as a guideline.  Explorations are still going on, but
>so far we have it set to include approximately 15 pages of writing of any
>combination of activities designated by the department and instructor as
>appropriate for that particular field.  These "pages" must include using
>writing-to-learn and learning-to-write. This, hopefully, will keep them from
>using the 15 page academic paper to satisfy the requirement.  The
>learning-to-write must be focused on "real-world" writing required of
>professionals working in the particular field (eg - health care management,
>aviation flight, commercial graphics).  And yes, web pages, etc. are
>appropriate - the page as a canvas...  We are trying to adjust the
>definition of writing according to the standards required by their fields,
>rather than by the standards controlling our academic English field.  Yes,
>we are doing a lot of discipline-specific designing here.  Our WI goals at
>this point are to have each student take an upper level WI course within
>their major as a graduation requirement.  We're still stumbling forward, but
>seem to be making headway!
>
>Pat Stephens Williams
>WAC Coordinator
>Applied Sciences and Arts
>Southern Illinois University
>Carbondale, IL 62901
>
>
Dr. Sharon Quiroz
Director of College Writing Programs
235 SH and 248 E1
73655 or 3789
FAX: 5187
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Egad!  I forgot to ask for the book!  My address is below.  Send C.O.D.
overnight if necessary.
 
>We distributed a "book" of various models from different
>universities to help as a guideline.
 
 
>Pat Stephens Williams
>WAC Coordinator
>Applied Sciences and Arts
>Southern Illinois University
>Carbondale, IL 62901
>
>
Sharon
 
Sharon Quiroz
Language and Learning across the
        Disciplines
Director, College Writing Programs
Illinois Institute of Technology
3301 S. Dearborn, #235
squiroz@charlie.iit.edu
312 567 3566
FAX: 5187
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I would like to sign up for the wpa listserv.
Krista Long
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Essay Questions for Teaching Math Through the History of WAC
 
Teaching Math in 1950:  A logger sells a truckload of lumber for
>$100.
>His cost of production is 4/5 of the price. What is his profit?
>
>Teaching Math in 1960:  A logger sells a truckload of lumber for
>$100.
>His cost of production is 4/5 of the price, or $80. What is his
>profit?
>
>Teaching Math in 1970:  A logger exchanges a set "L" of lumber for
>a set "M" of money.  The cardinality of set "M" is 100. Each element
>is worth one dollar. Make 100 dots representing the elements of the
>set "M".  The set "C", the cost of production contains 20 fewer points
>than set "M". Represent the set "C" as a subset of set "M" and
>answer the  following question: What is the cardinality of the set "P"
>of  profits?
>
>Teaching Math in 1980:  A logger sells a truckload of lumber for
>$100.
>His cost of production is $80 and his profit is $20.  Your
>assignment:
>Underline the number 20.
>
>Teaching Math in 1990:  By cutting down beautiful forest trees, the
>logger makes $20.  What do you think of this way of making a
>living?
>Topic for class participation after answering the question?  How
>did the forest birds and squirrels feel as the logger cut down the
>trees?
>There are no wrong answers.
>
>Teaching Math in 1996:  By laying off 402 of its loggers, a company
>improves its stock price from $80 to $100. How much capital gain
>per share does the CEO make by exercising his stock options at $80.
>Assume capital gains are no longer taxed, because this encourages
>investment.
>
>Teaching Math in 1997:  A company outsources all of its loggers.
>They save on benefits and when demand for their product is down the
>logging work force can easily be cut back. The average logger
>employed by the company earned $50,000, had 3 weeks vacation,
>received a nice  retirement plan and medical insurance. The
>contracted logger charges $50 an hour. Was outsourcing a good move?
 
 
 
Dr. Sharon Quiroz
Director of College Writing Programs
235 SH and 248 E1
73655 or 3789
FAX: 5187
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Essay Questions for Teaching Math Through the History of WAC
 
Teaching Math in 1950:  A logger sells a truckload of lumber for
>$100.
>His cost of production is 4/5 of the price. What is his profit?
>
>Teaching Math in 1960:  A logger sells a truckload of lumber for
>$100.
>His cost of production is 4/5 of the price, or $80. What is his
>profit?
>
>Teaching Math in 1970:  A logger exchanges a set "L" of lumber for
>a set "M" of money.  The cardinality of set "M" is 100. Each element
>is worth one dollar. Make 100 dots representing the elements of the
>set "M".  The set "C", the cost of production contains 20 fewer points
>than set "M". Represent the set "C" as a subset of set "M" and
>answer the  following question: What is the cardinality of the set "P"
>of  profits?
>
>Teaching Math in 1980:  A logger sells a truckload of lumber for
>$100.
>His cost of production is $80 and his profit is $20.  Your
>assignment:
>Underline the number 20.
>
>Teaching Math in 1990:  By cutting down beautiful forest trees, the
>logger makes $20.  What do you think of this way of making a
>living?
>Topic for class participation after answering the question?  How
>did the forest birds and squirrels feel as the logger cut down the
>trees?
>There are no wrong answers.
>
>Teaching Math in 1996:  By laying off 402 of its loggers, a company
>improves its stock price from $80 to $100. How much capital gain
>per share does the CEO make by exercising his stock options at $80.
>Assume capital gains are no longer taxed, because this encourages
>investment.
>
>Teaching Math in 1997:  A company outsources all of its loggers.
>They save on benefits and when demand for their product is down the
>logging work force can easily be cut back. The average logger
>employed by the company earned $50,000, had 3 weeks vacation,
>received a nice  retirement plan and medical insurance. The
>contracted logger charges $50 an hour. Was outsourcing a good move?
 
 
 
 
 
Dr. Sharon Quiroz
Director of College Writing Programs
235 SH and 248 E1
73655 or 3789
FAX: 5187
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Pat,
Could you recommend some material on writing-to-learn and
learning-to-write for math , engineering, and the natural sciences?
Thanks,
 
Theresa Conefrey
University of Hawaii
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Richard Haswell wrote:
 
>I'd like to hear the venues for real-life (out-of-course) publishing
>that other teachers have discovered for their students.
 
I have had great success having students in my advanced expository writing
course publish a magazine for their peers.  We do the publishing very
simply, using desktop capabilities.  The emphasis is on the writing rather
than on the formatting and illustrations, though we try to make the magazine
look decent.  The students do all the tasks involved with producing the
publication, from writing to editing to formatting to distributing.  Because
of cost, we distribute only about 300 copies, mostly to students in other
writing courses.  But despite the small distribution, there is no greater
boost to the students'  self-esteem as writers than seeing their names in
print.  I try to get out two issues each term.  The first contains a piece
by every writer in the course (mostly short pieces with a few longer ones
interspersed).  The second issue, which usually doesn't come out till after
the term is over, contains fewer, longer pieces chosen by the students
themselves.  This procedure creates several audiences for the students'
writing besides me as instructor: one another (visible readers), students in
the other section of the same course (invisible readers with similar
interests), and students and profs in other writing courses (invisible
readers "out there").  There are many many advantages to the procedure (a
minor one is that the magazine is an excellent advertisement for the
course).  While this is not exactly "out-of-course" publishing, it certainly
does create "real-life" readers for student writing.
        A colleague of mine has another interesting publishing strategy:
every few weeks in his freshman comp course, he chooses 2-3 essays that are
well written, provocative, or otherwise interesting; types and prints them
onto a single sheet of paper with the words DON'T READ THIS! across the top;
and puts piles of copies here and there around campus.  If his students
compose on computer, he need not even retype their essays.  Of course, the
piles of essays disappear--an easy, inexpensive way to provide one's
students with real readers.
 
Pat Licklider
John Jay College--CUNY
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Dear Sharon, Pat, and Others faced with WI Implentation in Technical
Courses,
 
We are in process here at UNH as well.  Our program starts formally for
students entering in 1998. The Senate voted in a four-course requirement
(Freshman English and three other courses).  It tried to provide
flexibility by requiring only one course in the major at the junior or
senior level. The other two can be fulfilled through GenEds, electives or
majors.)
There are only three criteria for WI courses:
1) Students should do substantial writing which enhances learning and
demonstrates knowledge of the subject or discipline.  Writing should
account for a significant part (approximately 50%) of the grade.
 
2) Writing should be assigned in such a manner as to require students to
write regularly and should integrate the process of writing ( prewriting,
drafting, revision, editing.)
 
3)The course should include for formal (graded) and informal (heuristic)
writing designed to promote learning.
 
 
While this approach is likely to "work" by dint of considerable
finessing, it will take constant attention to ensure that those
departments with very few GenEd options (because of ABET breadth and depth
requirements) and few, if any, possible electives will be able to
guarantee their students enough opportunities at enough levels.
 
I would
really appreciate hearing from those of you who have worked with finding
win/win solutions for meeting accrediting and departmental interests and
university program interests at the same time. While it is not uniform,
there is considerable interest by some chairs and faculty to see this
initiative succeed, especially if it helps them meet proposed ABET
criteria. Among the suggestions we are considering 1) Since ABET requires
several mini-design projects in its required sequenced courses,
we could focus on the intregrated writing prject strand that
follows three or four of these courses and define that sequence as meeting
the equivalent of "a course."  2) We could offer a sophomore level
scientific and technical writing course for student in engineering,
physical science and life sciences courses which acts as an introduction
to disciplinary writing and initiates a portfolio which can be continued
over the junior and senior year, culminating in the capstone course.  The
porftfolio itself might be able to be construed as meeting the quivalent
of a "course" also.( ABET seems to be keen on portfolio development by the
year 200.)
 
 
Any wonderfully persuasive articles on integrating WAC in technical
courses or using course or curriculum portfolios in these
areas would be very appreciated. (We have used A Guide to Writing as an
Engineer (Beer and MacMurrey), Dorothy Winsor's Writing like an Engineer,
Writing to Learn in Math and Science (Vilardi and Connolly) in our
workshops to date.)
 
Also, suggestions for excellent speakers who come from the sciences would
be appreciated.
 
Finally, I would like to beg a copy of Pat's "models" book, with the
promise that we'll send copies of some interesting syllabi and assignments
that are generated here.  (Would also be glad to pay for copying and
post.)
 
 
Cinthia Gannett
Director, WAC
University Writing Center
Hamilton Smith 7
University of New Hampshire
Durham, NH 03824
Office: 603-862-3272
FAX: 603-862-2524
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Dear Chris,
 
When we invited General Education proposals for writing intensive courses,
we received many from the foreign languages department. There was some
discussion about whether they would be "appropriate" but because they
integrate writing-to-learn (journals, diaries, free writing, letter
writing etc.) and learning-to-write pedagogies (regular formative peer and
teacher feedback so
well, incorporate the language arts so fully, and increase sensitivity to
academic language and discourses (through reviews, critiques, and
reports, and portfolio), they were a shoe-in.
 
Since I have been asked by the NH Association of Teachers of Foreign
Languages to talk about issues surrounding foreign language courses as WI,
I would like to hear from institutions which have explored some of the
tensions more fully.
 
 
Thanks,
 
Cinthia Gannett
Director, WAC
University Writing Center
Hamilton Smith 7
University of New Hampshire
Durham, NH 03824
Office: 603-862-3272
FAX: 603-862-2524
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Dear Pat:
 
Feels like a verylong time since I have seen or spoken to you. I have been
preparing feverishly for the Faculty Senate and the deans, Directors and
Chairs meetings.  I left you a little something yesterday (Friday) in your
box at school.  I haven't heard definitively, but Anne Malone mentioned
the 21st as the date for the scheduled surgery.  Has it been settled then?
How are you doing with all this??? I am thinking of you in the little
splices of time between appointments every day.  I miss seeing you and
hanging out. Moof misses you too and she is working on another children's
book that she would like to try out on Quinnie (reader response) when she
has a draft.  Mark?? How is he?
 
I am girding my loins to apply for "the job"-- so little time to think
this all through.
 
 
So very much love,
 
 
Cindy
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>
 
>So, Bill, as usual, I likethe way you cut to the chase.  I'm thinking
how to
 
>lead that discussion in the Undergraduate Studies Committee, and with
 
>Departments.  And so far, I find that what Linda Bergman and you have
said
 
>makes a great deal of sense.
 
>
 
>
 
>Can you give one or two examples of how that strategy has played out at
WSU?
 
>Linda, I know you promised me stuff later, but I think it would be
useful to
 
>others here.
 
>
 
>Thanks,
 
>
 
>Sharon
 
>
 
>Dr. Sharon Quiroz
 
 
 
What we are trying to do at the University of Missouri-Rolla is probably
not ideal, but it's what we've got, and so I work with it.  UMR is the U
of Missouri's technological university, and very proud of it, so WAC has
to work with and for the engineering faculty.  Fortunately, the
chancellor is firmly committed to undergraduate education and there are
at least a few people in each department who are behind the effort to
improve students' communication skills.
 
 
Below are the criteria for writing emphasized and writing intensive
courses; these were set by an interdisciplinary committee before I came
here; indeed, my position was created by recommendation of the "Doty
Report" from which these pasted-in criteria are summarized:
 
>>>>
 
<excerpt>
 
        Writing assigned in course must account for at least 40% of grade
 
        Writing to learn and writing to communicate: instructor strikes
appropriate balance
 
        Writing assignments distributed throughout semester
 
        Some writing assignments should include revision
 
 
        Course Mechanics: no instructor to evaluate writing for more than 20
students in WI course
 
 
        Certification of Course, Instructor, and TAs: instructor develops
course, attends workshop or other training, has taught WE courses for at
least two semesters, review by Curriculum Committee, TAs receive
training
 
 
Guidelines for Writing Emphasized Courses--from Doty report
 
 
        At least 20% of grade based on writing assignments.
 
        At least one assignment involves revision.
 
 
 
</excerpt><<<<<<<<
 
I have translated the percentages into rough numbers:  about 18-20 pages
of writing and 2-4 class hours of writing instruction for WI courses,
half that for WE.  (Students are to take either 2 WI or 4 WE, at least
one of which is in the major.)
 
 
We have the usual and expected problems.  Faculty worry about being
"stuck" forever teaching the WE or WI course in their department.  Some
of the faculty suspect that if they ignore us long enough we will go
away.  There is fear that writing will be neglected in non WE and WI
Courses.  Some of the courses that make the most sense for WE/WI status
are one or two hour classes.  Many of the TAs speak and write English as
a second language.  We are a small enough school (5-6000 undergrads) that
I try to work out solutions department by department, but it's not easy
and often frustrating.
 
 
Having courses designated as WE/WI gives me places and excuses for
offering faculty resourses to improve the writing instruction; While Ed
White's concern may very well apply elsewhere, I don't really worry that
designating courses as WE or WI will diminish the amount that UMR
students write.  In a technological institution like ours, we have yet to
rise to the mininum; and as various courses and departments reach the
minimum quantity and take on the WE or WI designations, we look for ways
to improve the quality of writing instruction, TA training, response to
and grading of papers, etc.  But I DO worry about writing drifting out of
the curriculum, requirement or no requirement, when peoples' attention
moves elsewhere.
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
 
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
 
University of Missouri-Rolla
 
Rolla, MO  65409
 
 
(573) 341-4685
 
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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I see this as good knowledge to have if and when we do embark upon a
program that "extends" required writing experiences beyond the first year
and into the upper division; all of its proponents would agree the point is
to have students writing more often, in a wider variety of academic
contexts, with more critical feedback.  Is it possible that the phenomenon
Ed White observed occurred _not only_ because of the presence of WI
courses, _but also_ because of the assumption that the courses would be
"sufficient" for student writing?  And if we advocates/authors of the
program can quash that assumption from the start, that it will be less
likely to have that negative effect?
 
Paul
 
Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU> writes:
 
>Ed White has mentioned many times the tendency of
>faculty to say, "Well, we have this WI requirement in place, so that takes
>care of writing.  I no longer have to do all that work--thank goodness!"
>The result is that, as Ed observed in performing program evaluations, the
>overall amount of writing students do DECREASES as a result of instituting
>a WI requirement.  I certainly observed that happening at Michigan, where
>the "Jr-Sr Writing Requirement" involved taking one WI course, and where
>students did little--usually NO--writing between FY Comp and the junior
>year.
 
 
J Paul Johnson
                Assistant Professor and Writing Center Director
                 Department of English, Winona State University
                               P.O. Box 5838, Winona, MN  55987
       507/457-5453 (voice/mail), 507/457-5505 (Writing Center)
                                  pjohnson@vax2.winona.msus.edu
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Greetings to the WPA list!
 
I've been sent on a fact-finding mission by the folks here at Arizona
State University: we're looking for information on the hierarchical
structure of other composition programs.
 
To give you a little context for this, ASU's program currently has 292
sections of composition, with a total of 6716 students.  Our hierarchy
is structured along the following lines: we have a Director of
Composition, an Assistant Director (the position is held by a graduate
student, and most of her time is currently occupied with our
Computer-Aided Instruction program), and course coordinators.  The course
coordinators (usually Lecturers) help design the courses, choose books,
handle student complaints, and serve as a first line of support for TAs
teaching that course.
 
We would like to hear from other programs about how their hierarchies are
structured.  We're particularly interested in programs at large, public,
urban institutions, but we would value feedback from all of you. What
positions make up your program hierarchy, and what are the functions of
those positions?
 
We're also particularly interested in the position of Associate Director
-- do any of your programs have that position (or one you feel might be
comparable)?  What are the tasks assigned to the Associate Director?
 
You can direct responses to me (cereta@asu.edu), or, if you feel this
might be of interest to the entire list, to the list.  We would *greatly*
appreciate any feedback you could provide.
 
Thank you for your time!
Rebecca Busker
 
 
Rebecca Busker            |  "We see things not as they are,
cereta@asu.edu            |  but as we are." -- Anais Nin
Department of English     |
Arizona State University  |
http://www.public.asu.edu/~rbusker
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Bill,
 
I'm curious:  how do you think you'd specify the "learning objectives
for a WI course" in such a way that (a) faculty across the university
would understand [and maybe even buy into]them, and (b) they would
satisfy the "policing" aspect of a policy that goes to the heart of
curricula but isn't owned by any one academic unit?  I'm intrigued
by the idea of learning objectives rather than page counts and would
welcome your thoughts.
 
Rich
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Please give this to anyone you think might qualify;  sorry for the
cross-postings.
 
 
NOTICE OF VACANCY
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH
Creative Writing, Creative Nonfiction and Fiction
Washington State University
Department of English
 
RANK; Assistant Professor, Tenure Track
APPLICATION DEADLINE: 11/12/97
SALARY: Open
EFFECTIVE DATE: 8/16/98
 
QUALIFICATIONS:  M.F.A. or equivalent degree, publications in recognized
venues in creative nonfiction and/or fiction, and evidence of successful
teaching of creative writing classes required.  Ability to teach other
writing and genre classes and experience advising a student literary
magazine desired.
 
POSITION DESCRIPTION: Primary teaching responsibilities include
undergraduate courses in creative non-fiction and fiction writing.  The
normal teaching load in the department is 5 courses per year.  (The
Department does not offer graduate courses in creative writing.)
 
SUPPORT: The Department of English has a strong research orientation with a
commitment to quality instruction. New faculty are eligible for reduced
teaching load in two semesters before tenure review to give them more time
for publication.  Support is available for research/creative activity and
travel.  The Department offers both M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in English and
in American Studies.
 
UNIVERSITY: Washington State University is a land grant Research I
University, with an enrollment of 17,000 students on the Pullman campus.
Seven colleges offer doctoral degrees in 44 disciplines, and masters and
bachelors degrees in 55 areas of study.
 
APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Send letter of application, curriculum vitae, three
letters of reference or dossier, and sample of published writing to Chair,
Creative Writing Search Committee, Department of English, Washington State
University, Pullman, WA 99164 5020. Applications must include all of the
items listed above in order for candidates to be considered. WSU is an
equal opportunity/affirmative action educator and employer. Members of
minority groups, women, Vietnam era veterans, disabled persons, and those
between the ages of 40 and 70 are encouraged to apply.
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The people who are starting college this fall across the nation were born
in 1980 (if they are a traditional age student).
 
 The Iranian hostage crisis occurred before they were conceived.
 
They have no memory of a time before MTV.
 
"New Wave" is their PARENTS' musical generation.
 
Cyndi Lauper, Boy George, the Pretenders, the Kinks, the Sex Pistols are
all old music they have heard of, if they have heard of it at all.
 
They have no meaningful recollection of the Reagan era.
 
They were prepubescent when the Persian Gulf War was waged.
 
If they have heard the name "Oliver North," it was probably as a losing
Congressional candidate, or perhaps in some obscure survey history text's
reference, such as might be made to Huey Long or Teapot Dome.
 
Black Monday 1987 is as significant to them as the Great Depression.
 
Their world has always included AIDS.
 
Having not lived through the Disco Scare, they can romanticize the 1970s.
 
They see "Family Ties" as something middle-aged ladies watch.
 
They watched "Star Wars" years ago, when they were kids -- on video.
 
Atari predates them, as do vinyl albums and cassette audiotapes.
 
=46rom their earliest years, a camera was something you used once and threw =
away.
 
As far as they know, stamps have always cost about 32 cents.
 
The oil crisis is history of which they probably know nothing -- and why
anyone WOULDN'T buy a Suburban is beyond them.
 
Most of them have probably never seen a real nun, even if they went to
Catholic schools.
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Given the guidelines used by the University of Rhode Island, the IDS 485
course as well as the humanities courses could be identified as writing
intensive.  If you need more specific information, let me know.  Are you
suggesting that the college should know and keep in the forefront the
idea that courses besides comp. courses are writing intensive?
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Yes,  I suspected the IDS 485 and humanities were writing intensive.  I
just wondered  about others across the curriculum.  Success System did
a great job in setting up the environment for writing.  I wonder if it's time
to revisit now and find out how the writing is going in other courses.
What can we do?  Dan McGavin suggested asking how they are
handling the writing.  What do you think?
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Don't forget about _An Unquiet Pegagogy_ by Hephzibah Roskelly and
Eleanor Kutz (Boynton/Cook) for new teachers of writing.  It's very
Freirean-Vygotskian-ethnographic, so it won't work for everyone, but it's
got some wonderful chapters.
Ruth M. Mirtz
Director First Year Writing
Florida State University
(850) 644-3243
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I need some examples of how universities choose their TAs: who does the
choosing, who does the reappointing from year to year, who assesses
academic progress and teaching effectiveness?  One of my colleagues wants
to turn the job over to the graduate committee, rather than the
three-person team of Director of First Year Writing, Director of
Undergraduate Courses, and Director of Graduate Program. I'm all for
considering changes, but can a committee of 8-10 faculty  do as good a
job as three highly-motivated (because they're responsible for dealing
with the consequences) directors?  Who do you think SHOULD hire TAs?
Ruth M. Mirtz
Director First Year Writing
Florida State University
(850) 644-3243
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The person(s) responsible for the TAs should hire them.  Certainly the
hiring group will want recommendations from the graduate committee, but in
any employment situation, the persons responsible for supervising and
supporting hirees should have a major voice in their selection.  We have a
TA hiring committe that includes the TA coordinator, the Writing Center
Director (many applicants have track records as writing tutors), the Grad
coordinator, and the comp coordinator.
 
Carol Haviland
 
>I need some examples of how universities choose their TAs: who does the
>choosing, who does the reappointing from year to year, who assesses
>academic progress and teaching effectiveness?  One of my colleagues wants
>to turn the job over to the graduate committee, rather than the
>three-person team of Director of First Year Writing, Director of
>Undergraduate Courses, and Director of Graduate Program. I'm all for
>considering changes, but can a committee of 8-10 faculty  do as good a
>job as three highly-motivated (because they're responsible for dealing
>with the consequences) directors?  Who do you think SHOULD hire TAs?
>Ruth M. Mirtz
>Director First Year Writing
>Florida State University
>(850) 644-3243
>
>
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Ruth,
 
If possible, you need to dig in your heels and insist that you have some
major--if not the final--say in awarding a TAship to anyone who will
eventually work in the program you direct.  When I directed composition at
the University of Illinois at Chicago, I encountered any number of
instances where the graduate committee awarded a TAship to a person who
had neither interests nor prospects as a teacher of writing and then gave
him/her to me to "train and supervise."  After several of these cases, and
much griping about them, I was given approval and veto power on TA
appointments made by the graduate committee.
 
David Jolliffe
DePaul University, Chicago
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This is very hotly contested territory when there are competing interests in
the department. When I came to ASU, the administrative assistant in the
chair's office was hiring TAs. She did a pretty good job, but in those days we
had more TAships than applicants. It got to be much more interesting when we
had more qualified applicants than positions. The first conflicts arose when
the creative writing folks (we have a good program) wanted to use a TAship to
recruit a hot prospect with no interest in teaching composition. They wanted
to award a TAship and allow the recipient to teach 1 CW seminar each semester
(while the comp TAs teach two classes of 25 each semester). So, they wanted to
hire candidates without much interest in teaching and then make them into
Mandarins as well--with the same stipend but significantly lighter teaching
responsibilities. Ruth's question raises all kinds of issues: 1) Who selects
TAs? 2) Absent decent fellowships, do you use TAships as recruiting tools to
attract good students regardless of interest in teaching? 3) What happens if
you use differential teaching loads as a recruiting tool (or internal status
marker)? 4) Can you have different TA training programs for Lit, Comp, and CW
and do students have to go thru the training if they change streams? 5) Who
gets first refusal on TAs (i.e. does comp--as usual--get the TAs left over)?
6) Does everyone teach comp (with the danger of making it look like punishment
until the really good TAs get a lit course)? This is a thorny issue.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Most of our TA candidates are either current or newly-accepted students
in our MFA program (plus a few MA students and a few Cultural Studies PhD
students).  For the MFA TAships, the procedure works as follows: the MFA
faculty--who use TAships as a recruiting tool, because fellowship
money is hard to come by--select a pool of applicants to be
interviewed.  The interview team consists of the Director of the Grad
Writing Program, the Director of the Writing Center, and me.  If we find a
candidate unacceptable, that person is not hired.  Occasionally there is
some discontent expressed by creative writing faculty about a decision,
but the department has consistently backed the primacy of teaching
potential in the process.  As a result, the students selected for
interview rarely include more than one or two who do not have a strong
commitment to teaching and strong aptitude.
 
Reappointment is determined by the Dir. of Grad Studies (currently a
compositionist, Jim Henry), the Director of the Writing Center, and me.
Academic progress is determined by the MFA faculty.
 
To answer David's question about what they teach, most new TA's work as
tutors in the Writing Center; those who already have enough grad hours,
teach 101.  After working in the Center for a year, most TA's then teach
101.  Those who take a second teaching seminar (in the teaching of lit.)
can then be assigned to gen. ed. lit. courses.  Third-year TA's either
teach 101, lit., junior-level comp., or intro to creative writing (a
junior-level course).  Intro to creative writing is seen as the most
prestigious assignment, but no one gets it who hasn't already taught
FY composition well for a year or more.
 
 --On Mon, 13 Oct 1997, Ruth M Mirtz
wrote:
 
> I need some examples of how universities choose their TAs: who does the
> choosing, who does the reappointing from year to year, who assesses
> academic progress and teaching effectiveness?  One of my colleagues wants
> to turn the job over to the graduate committee, rather than the
> three-person team of Director of First Year Writing, Director of
> Undergraduate Courses, and Director of Graduate Program. I'm all for
> considering changes, but can a committee of 8-10 faculty  do as good a
> job as three highly-motivated (because they're responsible for dealing
> with the consequences) directors?  Who do you think SHOULD hire TAs?
> Ruth M. Mirtz
> Director First Year Writing
> Florida State University
> (850) 644-3243
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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I'm not saying this is how it SHOULD be done, but this is the way we see it
here:
 
1.  TAs aren't "hired" but "awarded."  I.e., it's an academic award, not a
composition hire.
 
2.  Consequently TAs are awarded by the grad studies committee. The
Director of Comp has nothing to say about the matter.  (When that committee
decides which TAs among the MA students will be admitted for the PhD, they
then look at teaching ability as one indicator of future success in the
profession; that's when the Director of Comp is consulted.)
 
3.  Hence, yes, we look at academic promise above all in appointing TAs.
(How can you judge a beginner's teaching potential?)  As I say, our MAs
pick up teaching experience along the way that can be used to determine if
they are a good bet for PhD TA-ship.
 
4.  Of course TAships are a recruiting tool for outstanding students.
 
5.  All TAs begin here teaching in the composition program.  Everyone does
a reasonable good to excellent job, whether they are interested in lit,
comp, or creative writing; the very few exceptions quickly learn to get
with it, by means of peer pressure and support from the rest of the
department.  A TA who is a rotten, uncooperative teacher gets no respect
from anyone.
 
6.  MFA TAs in year three usually get to teach Intro to Creative Writing.
TAs in the PhD program teach lit classes after completing comps.  We have
many composition courses--tech writing, basic writing, honors comp,
tutoring in the WC, adv comp electives, etc.--so advanced TAs have a choice
of what they can teach in the comp program too.
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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A thorny issue, indeed, as David S. notes below.  At UNC-Wilmington we've
got a growing MA and a brand-new MFA, each with their own graduate
committees.  Each committee selects the TAs for that program.  As Dir. of
Comp, I'm a member of both these committees and so--fortunately, for
precisely the reasons both Davids have alluded to-- have a say in the
selection of TAs for both programs.
 
Don Bushman
 
At 07:46 PM 10/13/97 -0700, you wrote:
>This is very hotly contested territory when there are competing interests in
>the department.
 
>The first conflicts arose when
>the creative writing folks (we have a good program) wanted to use a TAship to
>recruit a hot prospect with no interest in teaching composition. They wanted
>to award a TAship and allow the recipient to teach 1 CW seminar each semester
>(while the comp TAs teach two classes of 25 each semester). So, they wanted to
>hire candidates without much interest in teaching and then make them into
>Mandarins as well--with the same stipend but significantly lighter teaching
>responsibilities.
 
>This is a thorny issue.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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We have the opposite situation.  At Lehigh University the TA's are chosen by
the graduate committee.  I am not happy with the situation, but it has been in
place for so long I don't know how to change it.  The problem is TA's are
chosen on the basis of how well they will do in a literature program.  The
Director of Writing does have a small say in who is chosen towards the end of
the process, but even this situation came about only because I complained
about how the person in charge of the TA's had no say in choosing them. I
think it makes a lot more sense to have the Director of Writing have the basic
responsibility with the graduate committee or a representative consulted.  The
problem now is that most of our TA's see themselves as teachers of literature,
which is fine in and of itself, but the situation does not make for the best
selection of TA's for a writing course.
 
Ed Lotto
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Let me add a wrinkle. Whoever chooses TAs, on the strength of what evidence do
they determine who qualifies? One of the things we added after we stopped
havihg the admin assistant select TAs was a requirement than candidates submit
a sample of their academic writing (for all candidates--MA, PhD, MFA, MTESL).
And I almost (but not quite) blush to confess that what I looked at in those
writing samples was the sentence level competence of the writer--with
secondary regard for sttructure, org, and rhetorical appropriateness.
Undergrad papers tend to be a little dumb and pretentious, but sentence level
competence in the academic arena tells me a lot. But back to the main
question: what evidence is considered?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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David,
 
I have lost again the address and directions for setting the NOMAIL
functions on the WPA-L. I'm going out of town until the 21st. Can you sent
them again?  I appologize.
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Irene Ward                              iward@ksu.edu
Director of Expository Writing          http://www-personal.ksu.edu/~iward/
Kansas State University                 (913) 532.2171
English Dept., 122 Denison Hall
Manhattan  KS  66506
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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Ruth, in our program the GTAs are awarded graduate teaching
assistantships through the graduate committee, which always includes
the director of composition and the graduate advisor.  The other
members are appointed by the chair of the department.
 
So far, this has worked well for us.  In our program, there's more
involved in the selection than simply who'd do the best job, since GTA
awards affect recruitment for the graduate program as a whole.  In the
past, when I've had concerns about a GTA's teaching, the committee has
taken whatever action I've recommended, including not renewing an
award.  I think the committee gives the faculty the sense that they have
some say in the makeup of the graduate class, since the same committee
does admissions to the graduate program.  I do, however, hire any
adjuncts that we may need.
 
I hope this helps!
 
Rachelle M. Smith
Director of Composition
Emporia State University
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At Oklahoma State we established (ten years ago) a TA Selection Committee consi
sting of the directors of the writing programs they are most likely to teach in
(composition, TESL composition, and tech writing), the graduate coordinator, an
d the department head.  This committee (as is true of all of our committees) is
 advisory to the head, who must sign all appointment letters and personnel form
s.  Program directors usually have a veto over an appointment, but usually this
 is not necessary, as we generally can reach a consensus that a particular appo
intment would be inappropriate.
Rick Batteiger, Oklahoma State U.
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Ruth, We agree with you about the directors doing the choosing (since
they work with these folks).  OUr directors include the Director of
Writing, Dir of Grad Studies, Dir of Undergrad  Studies, Assoc. Dept.
Head, and Dir of Writing Center.       Christine Hult
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At ASU, the admissions committee in each graduate program ranks its own
graduate students for TA positions.  I don't second-guess those rankings,
but I do read each student's statement of purpose to look for interest
in teaching.  At times, I speak with a student's program director when I
can't see evidence of interest in teaching.  I understand that the
directors are working to get the best graduate students; they understand
that my goal is to get the best teachers in undergraduate classrooms.
The Arizona Legislature, the Arizona Board of Regents, Arizona's
taxpayers, undergraduate students, and parents expect me to do that
job.  I hear that from those groups all the time; I take the job
seriously.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
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I agree that the person responsible for dealing with the TA's should
appoint them, although certainly recommendations from a graduate committee
would be appropriate. At USC, the director of Composition appoints TA's (we
csll them ALs), but we are under pressure from various departments to hire
their shining stars, defined as those with high GPAs and test scores.
Usually, such people are fine, but sometimes, someone who looks good on
paper may not do  well in the classroom.
 
Last spring, I was given a mandate to hire writing center tutors without
having to answer to any departments (the positions are hourly and don't
involve tuition remission). Therefore, I based my decisions on previous
experience and an interview. The interview was really significant in
letting me know who would be a successful tutor and who would not, enabling
me to disqualify people did not seem suitable for writing center tutoring.
Thus far I have been very pleased with every person I have hired.
 
Despite my love of computers and propensity for chatting on the phone, here
is no subsitute for having a real conversation with someone--not on-line,
not by phone--in person.
 
                        Irene Clark
 
                        University of Southern California
 
                       _________________________________________
                       /________________________________________\
                      |       Irene L. Clark Ph.D.              |
                      | Co-director, Expository Writing Program |
                      | University of Southern California       |
                      | iclark@mizar.usc.edu 213-740-0231       |
                      |_________________________________________|
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I think the answer to this question is site-specific.  We operate somewhat
as Jack does, since we use the TA as a recruitment tool (how else would we
lure people to Pullman, WA?). The difference is that the Director of Comp.
is a member of the Grad Studies Committee and our evaluation form for grad
studetns includes teaching or teaching potential as one of the variables to
rate for acceptance into the program.  If I were in an MA granting
institution in a large city where folks already in the area could enroll, I
would probably argue for a different approach.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>I'm not saying this is how it SHOULD be done, but this is the way we see it
>here:
>
>1.  TAs aren't "hired" but "awarded."  I.e., it's an academic award, not a
>composition hire.
>
>2.  Consequently TAs are awarded by the grad studies committee. The
>Director of Comp has nothing to say about the matter.  (When that committee
>decides which TAs among the MA students will be admitted for the PhD, they
>then look at teaching ability as one indicator of future success in the
>profession; that's when the Director of Comp is consulted.)
>
>3.  Hence, yes, we look at academic promise above all in appointing TAs.
>(How can you judge a beginner's teaching potential?)  As I say, our MAs
>pick up teaching experience along the way that can be used to determine if
>they are a good bet for PhD TA-ship.
>
>4.  Of course TAships are a recruiting tool for outstanding students.
>
>5.  All TAs begin here teaching in the composition program.  Everyone does
>a reasonable good to excellent job, whether they are interested in lit,
>comp, or creative writing; the very few exceptions quickly learn to get
>with it, by means of peer pressure and support from the rest of the
>department.  A TA who is a rotten, uncooperative teacher gets no respect
>from anyone.
>
>6.  MFA TAs in year three usually get to teach Intro to Creative Writing.
>TAs in the PhD program teach lit classes after completing comps.  We have
>many composition courses--tech writing, basic writing, honors comp,
>tutoring in the WC, adv comp electives, etc.--so advanced TAs have a choice
>of what they can teach in the comp program too.
>
>jls25@psu.edu
>Jack Selzer, Professor of English
>Department of English
>Penn State University
>University Park, PA  16802
>Phone:  814-865-0251
>fax:  814-863-7285
 
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
Tel. (509)335-2581
Fax  (509)335-2582
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But back to the main
> question: what evidence is considered?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
 
David,
 
We did this when I was Director:
 
First, a paper application:
 
--application letter
--academic record
--any documentation of teaching
--letters of rec. with special focus on teaching ability or potential
--writing samples, at least one non-academic
--a statement of philosophy or a response to a question about how undergrads.
best learn to write in a university setting (one or two years we used cases)
--other materials describing teaching experience or potential (syllabi, etc.)
 
Then, after round one, a second stage for semi-finalists:
 
An interview with the hiring committee or some subset thereof, focusing on all
sorts of issues related to teaching (questions that got at attitudes toward
students, how a tricky situation might be handled, ideas about assignments,
etc.).  Our applicants frequently, but not always, had some prior teaching or
mentoring experience, so we could tap into some of that. This differs from Jack
Selzer's situation (and others') in which new TAs often have no prior experience
and would be hard-pressed to say much about teaching except what they've gotten
from their own experiences as students.
 
I have some of the old materials we used prior to the 1996 coup (criteria for
ranking applicants, etc.) which I could probably dig up from the disks of the
Program when is was a spendid, independent unit; I'd be happy to send them to
anyone who is interested.
 
Chris
 
 
 
 
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
> .
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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Ruth:
The graduate program committee (me as chair) appoints ta's.  The gpc
carefully considers comments by the wpa and are very sensitive to
teaching issues.  Academic promise is of course a primary concern.  We
are careful not to let the latter drive the former.
 
Reappointment is pretty much automatic unless we have evidence that the
teacher is having problems and repeated attempts to help the teacher
have gone nowhere.   I think the gpc is as useful as a smaller
committee-maybe because we area smaller university.  We also get more
information on internal candidates because we can weigh comments from
more teachers who have had the candidates as students.
 
I don't think this is what you want to hear, but our situation is of
course not like yours.
 
Best,
Irv
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May I try to summarize the gist or the principles I'm hearing from folks?
1.  Committees often make the decisions about hiring or appointing and
reappointing TAs, but those directly responsible for the consequences of
the TAs'  teaching must have a say and, at the least,  veto power.
Because TAships are used for recruiting and retention in graduate
programs and because different programs within English departments have
different criteria for "evidence of potential success" for graduate work,
someone responsible for the quality of teaching by TAs must have some
(lots of?) control over the decisions.
2.  Those of you from school which use  a group of directors of programs
to do the hiring and reappointing are more satisfied with the process
than others.
 
Tell me if I'm off the mark here.
 
Ruth M. Mirtz
Director First Year Writing
Florida State University
(850) 644-3243
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Fellowships are a recruitment tool for us.  Most fellowships
are teaching fellowships, but the University has a special,
rich, fellowship which carries no teaching obligation, and
Minority Fellowships don't require teaching, either.
 
Our Graduate Admissions Committee consists of the Dirs.
of Graduate Studies, of Composition and Teaching Fellows,
and of Graduate Admissions.  In addition, two faculty and
five graduate students are elected to the Admissions Comm.
We read dossiers for their academic quality, of course (writing
sample, statement of purpose, recommendations).  When we
make our decisions about whom we're going to offer
fellowships to, information about teaching will make the
difference between Candidate A and Candidate B.  Such
information is sometimes in the candidate's statement of
purpose and usually in the letters of recommendation.  Our
Ph.D. program may be unusual because most of the students
we admit already have M.A. degrees and thus have had some
teaching experience (sometimes in comp, sometimes in
lit, sometimes in non-English department courses).
 
When I first came to UB, we had a graduate fellowship
review in late spring which was really an academic review,
but the practice has been dropped, largely because academic
standing is monitored in different ways now.  I am sometimes
bothered that we have no mechanism for sanctioning TAs who
do something egregious (such as not showing up for three weeks
and leaving the comp class sitting in a room without a teacher or
"trading" the comp course to another TA and teaching at another
college instead).  Such behavior on the part of TAs is most rare,
but when it happens I would like to take the fellowship away from
the grad student.  No one will let me do so, because the TA in
question is always "brilliant" according to his/her advisor.  How
could I even think of ruining such a brilliant student's career?
 
What powers of sanction do others of you have in such egregious
cases?   --Mili
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> On Wed, 15 Oct 1997, Mili N Clark wrote:
>
> ...I am sometimes bothered that we have no mechanism for sanctioning TAs
> who do something egregious (such as not showing up for three weeks and
> leaving the comp class sitting in a room without a teacher or "trading"
> the comp course to another TA and teaching at another college instead).
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Mili,
     I understand that your situation is out of your control.  However,
we've just dismissed two adjuncts--something we do midsemester with great
reluctance--for chronic lateness to class and missing classes without
explanation.  Brilliance isn't an issue when instructors aren't in the
classroom, aren't teaching, or aren't handling their assignments
responsibly.  Allowing such behaviors to go unchecked will only pass the
problem down the line to someone else.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet  Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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At Syracuse, a tuition scholarship and a teaching appointment together make
up what we call a "TAship." Legally, the Graduate School has discovered,
the two are technically and practically separable;  the tuition scholarship
is sometimes accepted by a student who declines the TA appointment.
Apparently this is legally their right (though everyone hopes that few
students discover this, since it leaves the program where they were to
teach in a financial bind.) We in the Writing Program have always taken the
position that the teaching appointment, and the graduate student AS
teacher, come under the authority of the director of the Writing Program,
even though (for students in English or any other department who teach for
us) the students are initially selected and recommended AS graduate
students by the graduate committee of the graduate department.  In practice
this has amounted to a veto on TA appointments from English or
(occasionally) other departments if they appear egregiously unsuitable, and
the ability to remove a TA from the classroom [not the same thing as
"taking away the TAship"] if the situation is really bad.  Clumsy and gross
tools for ensuring good teaching, but the minimum necessary to be
responsible for such teaching, in our view.  This idea carries forward into
other specific requirements written into the teaching appointment letter,
such as a practicum.  Ultimately, it is the Director of the WP who appoints
students as teachers in the WP.  We have occasionally had difficulty making
this understanding stick, i.e., will find the dept has made an offer late
in the summer without checking with us first.  We COULD, in this situation,
refuse to honor the offer, but that is of course difficult.
 
The other thing is that we were able to arrange with English for all
applicants    (and now, for applicants to our own PhD in Composition and
Cultural Rhetoric) to submit  a "teaching statement."  This statement is
given to administrators in the WP so they can raise concerns before the
Graduate Committee in English makes decisions on offers, and can if
necessary indicate that the WP will not accept the student as a teacher.
Sometimes this check leads to setting up an interview, usually a phone
interview since most of these are MA students, in order to make a final
decision. The statement is understood to serve three purposes.  1) it
alerts students to what they are going to do if they are offered a TAship;
2) it provides a check on their interest in learning to teach [our minimum
expectation] and gives some idea of the assumptions and related experiences
they will bring to the job of teaching writing;  and 3) it gives us a
second writing sample to check their writing ability.
 
We have modified the statement used in English a bit for our new PhD
program.  Teaching is not an absolute requirement to complete our degree
(though the vast majority will do it), so this prompt allows for
expressions of interest in other types of practical experience.  We can
imagine a student who goes through the program and instead of teaching
undergraduate writing does an internship in professional and technical
communication, for example.
 
Here is the prompt for a "Statement on Teaching Interests and Practical
Experience" for our own PhD. program. . . as I said, a bit more elaborated
than the one used in English (which asks for a shorter piece of writing, as
I remember and is presented as a statement of interest in teaching, largely
to prospective MA and MFA students.)
 
"Although formal teaching experience is not a requirement for admission or
appointment as a teaching assistant, graduate students in CCR with teaching
assistantships or fellowships can expect to teach some time in the Writing
Program's undergraduate writing curriculum, which includes lower and upper
division writing courses as well as other teaching roles.
 
In a statement of about 500 words, please explain your interest in teaching
at Syracuse University as part of your graduate program and describe the
skills and experiences that could make you an effective and committed
teacher.  Explain any other practical experiences that are relevant or that
you want to include in your graduate education.
 
How is teaching related to your intellectual interests and career goals?
Have you had substantive classroom or tutorial teaching experience?  If
not, what experiences have prepared you for college teaching (for example,
work, professional writing experience, community service, coaching, or
developing your own strategies for learning)?  Draw on these experiences to
explain the skills and philosophy of learning that you would bring to
teaching.
 
Besides teaching, are you interested in incorporating other practical
experiences into your graduate curriculum (for example, administrative or
professional internships, community service and service learning, or
writing across the curriculum)?  If so, explain how these goals fit your
intellectual purposes and career plans and what experience or background
you bring to them."
 
Louise Phelps
 
 
 
 
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Thank you to all of you who responded to my query about textbooks
for use in a graduate course on composition for both scholars and
teachers.  I will try to summarize below what I heard from many
of you.
 
The most frequently recommended books were _Composition in Four
Keys_ (Wiley et al), _Cross Talk_ (Villanueva), and _Scenarios for
Teaching Writing_ (Anson et al).
 
Other books that received hearty endorsements are listed below:
_Rhetoric for Writing Teachers_ (Lindemann)
_The Writing Teachers' Sourcebook_ (Tate et al)
_Keywords in Composition_ (Heilker et al)
_Teaching as Reflective Practice_ (Hillocks)
_Nuts and Bolts_ (Newkirk)
_Primer for Writing Teachers_ (Foster)
_Small Groups in Writing Workshops_ (Mirtz et al)
_Seeing Yourself as a Teacher_ (Rankin)
_Political Moments in the Classroom_ (Himley et al)
_A Teaching Subject_ (Harris)
Miller's book (I assume _Textual Carnivals_)
Russell's book (I assume _Writing in the Academic Disciplines_)
_An Unquiet Pedagogy_ (Roskelly & Kutz)
_Introduction to Composition Studies_ (Lindemann/Tate)
_12 Readers Reading_ (Straub and Lundsford)
_St Martin's Guide to the Teaching of Writing_ (Connors & Glenn)
_Lives on the Boundary_ (Rose)
_Hunger of Memory_
collection edited by Glenn Blalock to support Bedford Handbook
 
 
Since most of these were posted to the list, I assume you have
the fuller citation information where others provided it.
I hope I haven't left anything off.  You came through with
interesting and helpful suggestions.
 
 
Again, thank you for all your help.
 
Amy
 
Amy Devitt
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
University of Kansas
Lawrence KS 66045
785-864-4523
devitt@ukans.edu
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Mili Clark writes:
 
 I am sometimes
>bothered that we have no mechanism for sanctioning TAs who
>do something egregious (such as not showing up for three weeks
>and leaving the comp class sitting in a room without a teacher or
>"trading" the comp course to another TA and teaching at another
>college instead).  Such behavior on the part of TAs is most rare,
>but when it happens I would like to take the fellowship away from
>the grad student.  No one will let me do so, because the TA in
>question is always "brilliant" according to his/her advisor.  How
>could I even think of ruining such a brilliant student's career?
>
>What powers of sanction do others of you have in such egregious
>cases?   --Mili
 
Our department head and school dean have taken the position that directors
of programs in which TAs teach can refuse to approve a TA's reassignment to
teach in their respective programs.  It's then up to the director of the
TA's graduate program to find another assignment for the TA or to rescind
the appointment.
 
Our department head has also indicated that he is prepared to dock the pay
of any instructor who doesn't show up for class.
 
Shirley Rose
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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Hi,
 
This is rather long, but your ideas might be helpful.  Others may also
be facing this kind of assessment situation.
 
The Board of Regents here is imposing a "rising junior" exam for all
students in the SD university system.  The English Council (made up
of writing directors and department chairs) has been objecting to
the use of the ACT CAAP test for this assessment test, but we have
been unsuccessful so far.  We have officially registered our
objection and asked for a writing sample to be used in place of the
CAAP multiple choice writing test.  That request was denied.
 
The Regents have called for a  meeting next week to set the passing
level scores for the different areas of this test.  The English
Council will be arriving with a petition (signed by almost every
member of each English dept. at all six state universities) opposing
the CAAP test.  But we will be asked to set the score despite this
opposition.  What should we do?
 
We could  1) refuse to attend the meeting, 2) attend the meeting, but
refuse to set a score, 3) set the score at a ridiculously low level,
4) set the score at a fairly reasonable level (hoping that our
reasonable approach has some positive results).   If we attend and
set the score, it appears that (despite the petition) we are
endorsing the test.  If we take options 1,2, or 3, the score may be
set by others--an move that may have some merit.  If we take option
4, then we seem to be implying some sort of agreement.
 
What do you think?  This test has serious implications because it
will be used as a barrier test.  Supposedly students who test below
the levels we set next week will not be allow to register for any
more classes until their proven weaknesses have been remedied.
 
Does anyone recall the bit that recounts several predictors (like
number of bathrooms, wearing glasses, etc.) that are unrelated to
success in taking predictive aptitude tests but give similar results?
Were those written about?  If so, were might I find them?
 
Thanks for reading all of this and for any help you can provide.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
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Patty, how about setting a score at some "reasonable" level, IF you can
subsequently get a writing sample only from those who do not pass? You don't
have to worry about those who pass (even though that is no guarantee of the
ability to write). This strategy allows you to "accept" the test only as a
rough cut, maintains the principle that "penalties" should not inflicted on
the strength of unreliable indicators, and the number of writing samples you
have to deal with will be smaller. Maybe you could even give students the
option of "challenging" the test result through a writing sample for which
they will be charged some reasonable fee--if $ is an issue.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Patty:
that bit about bathrooms occurred in the late sixties, early seventies.
I forget the name of the source--he was, I think, supt of education in
california at the time or some post like that.  Really weird--I used to
know that name well, so what's happening.  I am sure Ed has the precise
quote.  I have plagiarized it often in my life (are you there, John?).
Irv
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This is a serious situation and a quick reply is not possible.  I would need
to know much more about the context than you can give on a post to give
useful advice.  For instance, this does not sound like an academic set of
issues at all; rather it seems a political hot potato calling for a
political response.  Who is pressing for the use of an invalid test and why?
What agendas are at work?  What kinds of allies may be found?  Are those
pressing for the test and such a quick response aware of the legal jeopardy
they are putting universities in?  There must be lots of background that
applies in this case and that would surely alter possible actions.
 
The academic issue is much less complicated: get ACT's validity data and
demolish it.  But it doesn't sound as if the people with power care much
about that at this stage.  The lesson for all of us is to be sure NOT to let
things get to this point.  --Ed White
 
>Hi,
>
>This is rather long, but your ideas might be helpful.  Others may also
>be facing this kind of assessment situation.
>
>The Board of Regents here is imposing a "rising junior" exam for all
>students in the SD university system.  The English Council (made up
>of writing directors and department chairs) has been objecting to
>the use of the ACT CAAP test for this assessment test, but we have
>been unsuccessful so far.  We have officially registered our
>objection and asked for a writing sample to be used in place of the
>CAAP multiple choice writing test.  That request was denied.
>
>The Regents have called for a  meeting next week to set the passing
>level scores for the different areas of this test.  The English
>Council will be arriving with a petition (signed by almost every
>member of each English dept. at all six state universities) opposing
>the CAAP test.  But we will be asked to set the score despite this
>opposition.  What should we do?
>
>We could  1) refuse to attend the meeting, 2) attend the meeting, but
>refuse to set a score, 3) set the score at a ridiculously low level,
>4) set the score at a fairly reasonable level (hoping that our
>reasonable approach has some positive results).   If we attend and
>set the score, it appears that (despite the petition) we are
>endorsing the test.  If we take options 1,2, or 3, the score may be
>set by others--an move that may have some merit.  If we take option
>4, then we seem to be implying some sort of agreement.
>
>What do you think?  This test has serious implications because it
>will be used as a barrier test.  Supposedly students who test below
>the levels we set next week will not be allow to register for any
>more classes until their proven weaknesses have been remedied.
>
>Does anyone recall the bit that recounts several predictors (like
>number of bathrooms, wearing glasses, etc.) that are unrelated to
>success in taking predictive aptitude tests but give similar results?
>Were those written about?  If so, were might I find them?
>
>Thanks for reading all of this and for any help you can provide.
>
>Patty Ericsson
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
>College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
>Dakota State University
>Madison, SD  57042
>http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
>
>
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Close, Irv, but no cigar.  It was Rexford Brown, from the Educational
Commission of the States, centered in Denver, CO who came up with the
bathroom metaphor, supposedly correlating aptitude test scores with number
of bathrooms in the house.  I'm sure it works, roughly, since the
correlation of family income with the scores is so high.  I've heard Rex
say, sarcastically, that you don't need to give the tests if you already
have the family income data.  But that won't cut any ice with politicians
who genuinely believe that smart and privileged DO go together.  Just proves
the tests are valid to them.   --Ed White
 
>Patty:
>that bit about bathrooms occurred in the late sixties, early seventies.
>I forget the name of the source--he was, I think, supt of education in
>california at the time or some post like that.  Really weird--I used to
>know that name well, so what's happening.  I am sure Ed has the precise
>quote.  I have plagiarized it often in my life (are you there, John?).
>Irv
>
>
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I have heard the bathroom stat connected with an actual project in Michigan
(run by the Univ of Michigan) looking for predictors of success in the
university. Fact or folk lore?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Hello Everyone,
 
I wonder if you could give me your input?  The group has heard from me
all along the road to establishing a peer tutoring writing center from
the ground up.  Thank you all for your valuable insights and much-needed
advice.
 
Now that our writing center has been open and successfully running for one
year, the question about where to "house" it has come up --- in either
Academic Support or the English Department.  At present our center is
within the Academic Support Center, with the WC director teaching 1-2
writing classes per semester for the English Dept. and performing various
administrative duties for the ASC.
 
This arrangement is okay IF an ASC administrator lets the academics run
the show and doesn't try to interfere by instituting practices or policies
that are not quite based in sound academics.  Because there is a big push
toward using new technologies and writing-across-the curriculum, the
English Department is considering making the writing center a part of the
English Department.  I can see positives and negatives for both.
 
What do you think?  Have any of you had this experience before?
Have you ever had to change a writing center's position, whether to or
from English or Academic Support Services, or to or from another department?
 
 
Again, a grrreat big warm thank you for all your continued input and advice.
 
Miriam
 
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ MIRIAM HERRERA~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
                          Director, The Writing Center
                              Russell Sage College
                                  45 Ferry St.
                                 Troy, NY 12180
   (518) 270--2208                     ***                  herrem@sage.edu
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Miriam,
 
I have tried to avoid both the English Department and Academic support/student
services.  I used to report to the Dean of the College, but that situation
resulted in cuts in budget whenever the Dean had trouble meeting his budget.
Now I report to the Vice Provost on Academic affairs.  I like this situation.
I think it is important to keep writing centers in the academic side of the
univeristy both for credibility and to make sure some non-academic
administrator doesn't get a bright idea for what we can do that will destroy
the sound pedagogial underpinnings of the place.  I like to stay out of the
English department because they often have different ideas about what it means
to teach writing and I like the independence that allows me to argue
forcefully for my sense of good writing pedagogy.
 
Ed Lotto
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                 -Reply
 
I would like to echo what Ed said in his post:  try and get a direct line to the dean of Academics.  If you go to the English department, there is the risk of becoming either a ghetto (where other departments dump their problems) or a constant war (vis a vis Ed's comment about dis-similar pedagogical ideas).  ASC is nice unless it carries with it the remediation lable, in which case, you're fighting that battle.  I think, especially with WAC, that you want as wide a base/mandate as possible, and a direct line to the dean helps do that (or at least helps create that illusion).
 
 
Cheers;
 
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
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Miriam,
       If your campus is anything like ours, then your student support
apparatus has a wholly different agenda than your English department, and
sooner or later that will become apparent to you.  At Montgomery College,
Germantown we've made our writing center an arm of our Humanities
division; the coordinator reports directly to the Dean with his direct
oversight.  The coordinator is a staff person rather than faculty and
oversees day to day operations on advice from both the English chair and
an English department liaison person.  Other chairs advise the coordinator
in relation to specific WAC problems (our anthropology and history people
are very active in collaborative writing) and they schedule classes in the
center--in some cases displacing English classes.  The center itself is
housed in an airplane-hanger sized room which Humanities rents from our
Library/Information Science people -- handy since we are able to use some
of their fiber-optics, and some of their people teach bibliography by
appointment to those classes that use the writing center.
        Our sister campuses are arranged a little differently; perhaps
someone from each of those campuses also can speak to this issue.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 16 Oct 1997, Miriam Herrera wrote:
>
> Hello Everyone,
>
> I wonder if you could give me your input?  The group has heard from me
> all along the road to establishing a peer tutoring writing center from
> the ground up.  Thank you all for your valuable insights and much-needed
> advice.
>
> Now that our writing center has been open and successfully running for one
> year, the question about where to "house" it has come up --- in either
> Academic Support or the English Department.  At present our center is
> within the Academic Support Center, with the WC director teaching 1-2
> writing classes per semester for the English Dept. and performing various
> administrative duties for the ASC.
>
> This arrangement is okay IF an ASC administrator lets the academics run
> the show and doesn't try to interfere by instituting practices or policies
> that are not quite based in sound academics.  Because there is a big push
> toward using new technologies and writing-across-the curriculum, the
> English Department is considering making the writing center a part of the
> English Department.  I can see positives and negatives for both.
>
> What do you think?  Have any of you had this experience before?
> Have you ever had to change a writing center's position, whether to or
> from English or Academic Support Services, or to or from another department?
>
>
> Again, a grrreat big warm thank you for all your continued input and advice.
>
> Miriam
>
>
> ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ MIRIAM HERRERA~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
>                           Director, The Writing Center
>                               Russell Sage College
>                                   45 Ferry St.
>                                  Troy, NY 12180
>    (518) 270--2208                     ***                  herrem@sage.edu
> ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Miriam,
        Years ago at a state university in middle America, I directed a
Writing Center that was funded by the Educational Opportunity Program but
housed in the English Department.  Until the Dark Days began, it worked
nicely:  we were in a central, appealing location and I had access to
English grads and undergrads as tutors.  I had to wear two hats as part of
the English dept. and as a very minor administrator in EOP, but that was no
problem.  Then, however, things got ugly.  The English dept. wanted to get
the Center away from EOP and EOP was off in other directions (scandals
involving upper level eop administrators--very icky).  So the Writing Center
was kicked out of our happy location and banished to the 3rd floor of a
building with no elevator on the main floor, with no sign identifying the
name of the building (try telling students how to get there when there's NO
NAME ON THE BUILDING!), and with 4 inch bolts sticking up out of the floor
at 4 foot intervals (the building was the old library).  I could go on.  The
purpose of my long, sad story is to corroborate what Ed and others are
saying about making your connection with the the highest (most powerful)
administrative entity possible.  I was caught in a power struggle between
two entities, neither of whom had anything personal against me:  one wanted
out of its connection with a questionable administrative unit and the other
wanted to maintain its connection to a legitimizing unit.  If I'd had the
savvy to make connections with central administrators, things might have
turned out differently (although the story has happy endings for me and my
old Writing Center--we're not together anymore but we still keep in touch).
        Donna D-O
 
At 11:00 AM 10/16/97 EDT, Ed Lotto wrote:
>
>I have tried to avoid both the English Department and Academic support/student
>services.  I used to report to the Dean of the College, but that situation
>resulted in cuts in budget whenever the Dean had trouble meeting his budget.
>Now I report to the Vice Provost on Academic affairs.  I like this situation.
>I think it is important to keep writing centers in the academic side of the
>univeristy both for credibility and to make sure some non-academic
>administrator doesn't get a bright idea for what we can do that will destroy
>the sound pedagogial underpinnings of the place.  I like to stay out of the
>English department because they often have different ideas about what it means
>to teach writing and I like the independence that allows me to argue
>forcefully for my sense of good writing pedagogy.
>
>Ed Lotto
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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This may be late, but our program is quite like the one Jack Selzer
describes.  Please note the "ditto" after the replies that mirror the
program at UNLV.
 >
> I'm not saying this is how it SHOULD be done, but this is the way we see it
> here:
 
a big ditto...
>
> 1.  TAs aren't "hired" but "awarded."  I.e., it's an academic award, not a
> composition hire.
>
ditto
 
> 2.  Consequently TAs are awarded by the grad studies committee. The
> Director of Comp has nothing to say about the matter.  (When that committee
> decides which TAs among the MA students will be admitted for the PhD, they
> then look at teaching ability as one indicator of future success in the
> profession; that's when the Director of Comp is consulted.)
>
ditto.  Although I was asked the past two years about renewing TAs.
 
> 3.  Hence, yes, we look at academic promise above all in appointing TAs.
> (How can you judge a beginner's teaching potential?)  As I say, our MAs
> pick up teaching experience along the way that can be used to determine if
> they are a good bet for PhD TA-ship.
>
ditto
 
> 4.  Of course TAships are a recruiting tool for outstanding students.
 
ditto
>
> 5.  All TAs begin here teaching in the composition program.  Everyone does
> a reasonable good to excellent job, whether they are interested in lit,
> comp, or creative writing; the very few exceptions quickly learn to get
> with it, by means of peer pressure and support from the rest of the
> department.  A TA who is a rotten, uncooperative teacher gets no respect
> from anyone.
>
ditto, except we only had a program in Lit...
 
> 6.  MFA TAs in year three usually get to teach Intro to Creative Writing.
> TAs in the PhD program teach lit classes after completing comps.  We have
> many composition courses--tech writing, basic writing, honors comp,
> tutoring in the WC, adv comp electives, etc.--so advanced TAs have a choice
> of what they can teach in the comp program too.
>
This is going to happen here.  We need more TAs to staff fy writing.
The grad committee is hesitant to expand the program for the obvious job
market reasons.  The Provost is all for expanding the program.  The
connection here is that the MFA program is just starting and we need
TAs to teach first-year writing, not creative writing.  Ah, another day,
another fight.  Bliss...
 
Sorry for the late post, I've been facilitating a professional
development seminar.  >
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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I disagree with ed lotto--his sense of good pedagogy made me think he's
probably a jedi knight or something, but I think cooperation between
writing centers and eng depts can be pretty positive...at my institution,
the eng dept/wc alliance helps staff the wc with profs who "volunteer" an
hour of their office time to tutor and wc folks help improve the eng dept
because they have a good ear to the learning ground...we are a small,
regional, state school and may not have as many resources as other
schools, so close collaboration between eng teachers, students (most of
our peer tutors are eng majors) and wc folks is a matter of survival for
all involved. will hochman
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Miriam,
 
Our writing center used to be housed in the English Department, but its
budget came partly from English, partly from the central administration,
partly from the developmental education office, etc., etc.  The director
regularly ran out of money every February because she had to beg so many
different people for money.  When we established our writing across the
curriculum, we took advantage of the flush of success to establish the
center as a University Writing Center that reports, as does the WAC
coordinator, directly to the provost.  That provided a stable budget,
an institutional identity that supported WAC as more than an English
department ploy, and independence from the developmental ed side of things
--all good in our situation.  The downside?  There's slightly more distance
between the Center and the English Department, though not too much, since
the center was beholden to so many people before that its allegiance
with English was weak anyway.
 
Rich
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We are shifting to a double committee system--we'll see if it works.
New MA's don't teach here; new PhD's do.  So, the new PhD's are appointed
largely on the basis of their quality as students--there really isn't a
way to evaluate their teaching, as they come from so many different
programs.
 
Students are required to maintain both good standing and good teaching to
continue teaching.  Until recently, these decisions were made on ad hoc
basis, but we're trying to get fairly precise standards in writing.  In
addition, last semester we had a committee that made recommendations
regarding hiring; anyone about whom the Comp Dir was concerned was
referred to that committee.  That committee made the decision about
whether the person's next teaching assignment should be probationary, what
the terms would be, and so on.  (I should emphasize this was necessary for
only one person.)
 
We're trying to institute a similar procedure on good standing, but the
committee would be the student's dissertation committee.  We're hoping
this will mean that students who have slipped into dissertation limbo will
be returned to the land of the living by finally having a face to face
meeting with their committee.  (Perhaps because my dissertation chair was
so good, I have a tendency to think responsibility should be shared with
the committee when someone does that dissertation coma thing.)
 
Trish Roberts-Miller    [engpat@showme.missouri.edu] [standard disclaimer]
"Well I have known all these things/and the joys that they can bring
And I'll share them all for a cup of coffee /and to wear your ring."
(C. Junkies)            [http://www.missouri.edu/~engpat]
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CALL FOR PROPOSALS:
 
14TH ANNUAL NORTHEAST WRITING CENTERS ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE
Shifting Topographies: Re/Configuring Writing Center Pedagogies and
Partnerships*
 
Saturday March 7, 1998
Connecticut College
New London, Connecticut
 
Keynote:
        Nancy Welch, University of Vermont
        author of _Getting Restless: Rethinking Revision in Writing
        Instruction_
 
 
        Proposals are invited from all who are interested in writing center
scholarship.  One-hour presentations might address writing center pedagogies
and partnerships in terms of:
 
*English as a Second Language
*tutor as researcher
*directors and tutors as co-researchers
*electronic technology
*community service
*the directors role
*institutional change
*histories of writing centers
*building partnerships (with student services, departments, secondary schools,
        postsecondary institutions)
 
 
Please send four (4) copies of the following information:
 
        -name and institutional affiliation
        -addresses, telephone numbers and e-mail addresses of presenters
        -type of session (individual presentation, panel, workshop, etc.)
        -intended audience (directors, peer or professional tutors,
         administration, etc..)
        -specific audio/visual needs
        -one page description of presentation
        -75 word abstract
 
Send copies to:
                Theresa Ammirati
                Dean of Freshmen
                Connecticut College
                270 Mohegan Avenue
                New London, CT 06320
                tpamm@conncoll.edu
 
Please postmark proposals by Monday December 1, 1997. Decisions will be
announced by mail in mid-January.
 
*Without a map
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Ed:
Well, Denver's west of the Mississippi, so it's close to California.
Irv
----
Irvin Peckham
Associate Professor
Graduate Coordinator
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Will,
 
I certainly think there should be cooperation and mutual work between
the writing center and the English Department.  I just don't want budget
decisions and hiring decisions made in the English Department.  In fact,
I try to get as many connections between English and the writing center
as possible.
 
May the force be with you
"Luke Skywalker" Lotto
 
WILL HOCHMAN wrote:
>
> I disagree with ed lotto--his sense of good pedagogy made me think he's
> probably a jedi knight or something, but I think cooperation between
> writing centers and eng depts can be pretty positive...at my institution,
> the eng dept/wc alliance helps staff the wc with profs who "volunteer" an
> hour of their office time to tutor and wc folks help improve the eng dept
> because they have a good ear to the learning ground...we are a small,
> regional, state school and may not have as many resources as other
> schools, so close collaboration between eng teachers, students (most of
> our peer tutors are eng majors) and wc folks is a matter of survival for
> all involved. will hochman
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Hello everybody!
 
I will be supervising the Peer Writing Assistants at Arizona State
University's Writing Center next semester
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Hi--
 
I'll be supervising the Peer Writing Assistants at ASU next semester
and am wondering if I can get added to this list.
 
Thanks!
 
Kate Mohler
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Ed, I was hoping you'd address size of your instituion and dept since my
guess is that how wcenters are placed in institutional hierarchies has
something to do with contexts...will
 
On Thu, 16 Oct 1997, Edward Lotto wrote:
 
> Will,
>
> I certainly think there should be cooperation and mutual work between
> the writing center and the English Department.  I just don't want budget
> decisions and hiring decisions made in the English Department.  In fact,
> I try to get as many connections between English and the writing center
> as possible.
>
> May the force be with you
> "Luke Skywalker" Lotto
>
> WILL HOCHMAN wrote:
> >
> > I disagree with ed lotto--his sense of good pedagogy made me think he's
> > probably a jedi knight or something, but I think cooperation between
> > writing centers and eng depts can be pretty positive...at my institution,
> > the eng dept/wc alliance helps staff the wc with profs who "volunteer" an
> > hour of their office time to tutor and wc folks help improve the eng dept
> > because they have a good ear to the learning ground...we are a small,
> > regional, state school and may not have as many resources as other
> > schools, so close collaboration between eng teachers, students (most of
> > our peer tutors are eng majors) and wc folks is a matter of survival for
> > all involved. will hochman
>
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> On Thu, 16 Oct 1997, Kate Mohler wrote:
>
> Hello everybody!
>
> I will be supervising the Peer Writing Assistants at Arizona State
> University's Writing Center next semester
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
 
Kate,
      You've got a very terse writing style.   Can you tell us more?
 
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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I'd like to subscribe to your list.  How do I do so? David
Jeffrey   jeffredk@jmu.edu
 
--
Jeffrey, David Kenneth
jeffredk@jmu.edu
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Amy, I think the list you've compiled is valuable for those of us who teach
comp theory or lead practica for grad students. I am puzzled, thererfore,
by the inclusion of Hunger of Memory. I was not paying close attention to
the conversation (since you had said you'd compile this list), so I don't
remember who nominated this book or why. It is a book that keeps getting
cited by comp theory scholars, but I find it very problematic because of
its simplistic notion of identity, languauge, and culture--a sort of
orality/literacy binary based on only his exp, or what he claims is his
experience. But Rodgriguez does not tell us the truth about his alienation
from his family. I know he's following Hogarth in blaming education for his
alienation from his culture and perhaps there is some truth in that for
some people. And we all know that one thing that an education in English
does is make people into snobs. Anyhow, I hope that anyone who might want
to use this book will do so more in the spirit of critical reading than as
demonstration of what terrible things we English teachers do to minorities.
It may well be true that English teachers do terrible things to minorities
and to others as well, but I don't think this book is it.
 
                                                 --Beth Daniell
 
 
>Thank you to all of you who responded to my query about textbooks
>for use in a graduate course on composition for both scholars and
>teachers.  I will try to summarize below what I heard from many
>of you.
>
>The most frequently recommended books were _Composition in Four
>Keys_ (Wiley et al), _Cross Talk_ (Villanueva), and _Scenarios for
>Teaching Writing_ (Anson et al).
>
>Other books that received hearty endorsements are listed below:
>_Rhetoric for Writing Teachers_ (Lindemann)
>_The Writing Teachers' Sourcebook_ (Tate et al)
>_Keywords in Composition_ (Heilker et al)
>_Teaching as Reflective Practice_ (Hillocks)
>_Nuts and Bolts_ (Newkirk)
>_Primer for Writing Teachers_ (Foster)
>_Small Groups in Writing Workshops_ (Mirtz et al)
>_Seeing Yourself as a Teacher_ (Rankin)
>_Political Moments in the Classroom_ (Himley et al)
>_A Teaching Subject_ (Harris)
>Miller's book (I assume _Textual Carnivals_)
>Russell's book (I assume _Writing in the Academic Disciplines_)
>_An Unquiet Pedagogy_ (Roskelly & Kutz)
>_Introduction to Composition Studies_ (Lindemann/Tate)
>_12 Readers Reading_ (Straub and Lundsford)
>_St Martin's Guide to the Teaching of Writing_ (Connors & Glenn)
>_Lives on the Boundary_ (Rose)
>_Hunger of Memory_
>collection edited by Glenn Blalock to support Bedford Handbook
>
>
>Since most of these were posted to the list, I assume you have
>the fuller citation information where others provided it.
>I hope I haven't left anything off.  You came through with
>interesting and helpful suggestions.
>
>
>Again, thank you for all your help.
>
>Amy
>
>Amy Devitt
>Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
>University of Kansas
>Lawrence KS 66045
>785-864-4523
>devitt@ukans.edu
 
 
Beth Daniell
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
Box 341503
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
                                                        --Chaucer
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I understand your argument about Hunger of Memory.  It was recommended
by someone (in a private posting to me, I think) who paired it with
Rose's book and a collection of readings on composition.  Perhaps
the person who recommended it will want to respond to your concerns.
 
Amy
 
Amy Devitt
Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
University of Kansas
devitt@ukans.edu
 
 
On Thu, 16 Oct 1997, Beth Daniell wrote:
 
> Amy, I think the list you've compiled is valuable for those of us who teach
> comp theory or lead practica for grad students. I am puzzled, thererfore,
> by the inclusion of Hunger of Memory. I was not paying close attention to
> the conversation (since you had said you'd compile this list), so I don't
> remember who nominated this book or why. It is a book that keeps getting
> cited by comp theory scholars, but I find it very problematic because of
> its simplistic notion of identity, languauge, and culture--a sort of
> orality/literacy binary based on only his exp, or what he claims is his
> experience. But Rodgriguez does not tell us the truth about his alienation
> from his family. I know he's following Hogarth in blaming education for his
> alienation from his culture and perhaps there is some truth in that for
> some people. And we all know that one thing that an education in English
> does is make people into snobs. Anyhow, I hope that anyone who might want
> to use this book will do so more in the spirit of critical reading than as
> demonstration of what terrible things we English teachers do to minorities.
> It may well be true that English teachers do terrible things to minorities
> and to others as well, but I don't think this book is it.
>
>                                                  --Beth Daniell
>
>
> >Thank you to all of you who responded to my query about textbooks
> >for use in a graduate course on composition for both scholars and
> >teachers.  I will try to summarize below what I heard from many
> >of you.
> >
> >The most frequently recommended books were _Composition in Four
> >Keys_ (Wiley et al), _Cross Talk_ (Villanueva), and _Scenarios for
> >Teaching Writing_ (Anson et al).
> >
> >Other books that received hearty endorsements are listed below:
> >_Rhetoric for Writing Teachers_ (Lindemann)
> >_The Writing Teachers' Sourcebook_ (Tate et al)
> >_Keywords in Composition_ (Heilker et al)
> >_Teaching as Reflective Practice_ (Hillocks)
> >_Nuts and Bolts_ (Newkirk)
> >_Primer for Writing Teachers_ (Foster)
> >_Small Groups in Writing Workshops_ (Mirtz et al)
> >_Seeing Yourself as a Teacher_ (Rankin)
> >_Political Moments in the Classroom_ (Himley et al)
> >_A Teaching Subject_ (Harris)
> >Miller's book (I assume _Textual Carnivals_)
> >Russell's book (I assume _Writing in the Academic Disciplines_)
> >_An Unquiet Pedagogy_ (Roskelly & Kutz)
> >_Introduction to Composition Studies_ (Lindemann/Tate)
> >_12 Readers Reading_ (Straub and Lundsford)
> >_St Martin's Guide to the Teaching of Writing_ (Connors & Glenn)
> >_Lives on the Boundary_ (Rose)
> >_Hunger of Memory_
> >collection edited by Glenn Blalock to support Bedford Handbook
> >
> >
> >Since most of these were posted to the list, I assume you have
> >the fuller citation information where others provided it.
> >I hope I haven't left anything off.  You came through with
> >interesting and helpful suggestions.
> >
> >
> >Again, thank you for all your help.
> >
> >Amy
> >
> >Amy Devitt
> >Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
> >University of Kansas
> >Lawrence KS 66045
> >785-864-4523
> >devitt@ukans.edu
>
>
> Beth Daniell
> Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
> English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
> Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
> Box 341503
> Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
> "The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
>                                                         --Chaucer
>
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On the legal issue: wasn't there just a court case in New York City where
an objective test of this sort was used as a barrier to graduation from
high school, and a group of Hispanic students just won a suit to have it
removed.  I believe it was in the Chronicle and even on the evening news.
 
Thomas Miller
 
 
On Wed, 15 Oct 1997, Ed White wrote:
 
> This is a serious situation and a quick reply is not possible.  I would need
> to know much more about the context than you can give on a post to give
> useful advice.  For instance, this does not sound like an academic set of
> issues at all; rather it seems a political hot potato calling for a
> political response.  Who is pressing for the use of an invalid test and why?
> What agendas are at work?  What kinds of allies may be found?  Are those
> pressing for the test and such a quick response aware of the legal jeopardy
> they are putting universities in?  There must be lots of background that
> applies in this case and that would surely alter possible actions.
>
> The academic issue is much less complicated: get ACT's validity data and
> demolish it.  But it doesn't sound as if the people with power care much
> about that at this stage.  The lesson for all of us is to be sure NOT to let
> things get to this point.  --Ed White
>
> >Hi,
> >
> >This is rather long, but your ideas might be helpful.  Others may also
> >be facing this kind of assessment situation.
> >
> >The Board of Regents here is imposing a "rising junior" exam for all
> >students in the SD university system.  The English Council (made up
> >of writing directors and department chairs) has been objecting to
> >the use of the ACT CAAP test for this assessment test, but we have
> >been unsuccessful so far.  We have officially registered our
> >objection and asked for a writing sample to be used in place of the
> >CAAP multiple choice writing test.  That request was denied.
> >
> >The Regents have called for a  meeting next week to set the passing
> >level scores for the different areas of this test.  The English
> >Council will be arriving with a petition (signed by almost every
> >member of each English dept. at all six state universities) opposing
> >the CAAP test.  But we will be asked to set the score despite this
> >opposition.  What should we do?
> >
> >We could  1) refuse to attend the meeting, 2) attend the meeting, but
> >refuse to set a score, 3) set the score at a ridiculously low level,
> >4) set the score at a fairly reasonable level (hoping that our
> >reasonable approach has some positive results).   If we attend and
> >set the score, it appears that (despite the petition) we are
> >endorsing the test.  If we take options 1,2, or 3, the score may be
> >set by others--an move that may have some merit.  If we take option
> >4, then we seem to be implying some sort of agreement.
> >
> >What do you think?  This test has serious implications because it
> >will be used as a barrier test.  Supposedly students who test below
> >the levels we set next week will not be allow to register for any
> >more classes until their proven weaknesses have been remedied.
> >
> >Does anyone recall the bit that recounts several predictors (like
> >number of bathrooms, wearing glasses, etc.) that are unrelated to
> >success in taking predictive aptitude tests but give similar results?
> >Were those written about?  If so, were might I find them?
> >
> >Thanks for reading all of this and for any help you can provide.
> >
> >Patty Ericsson
> >
> >
> >
> >
> >
> >
> >
> >
> >Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
> >College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
> >Dakota State University
> >Madison, SD  57042
> >http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
> >
> >
>
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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WILL HOCHMAN wrote:
>
> Ed, I was hoping you'd address size of your instituion and dept since my
> guess is that how wcenters are placed in institutional hierarchies has
> something to do with contexts...will
>
 
Will,
 
Sure. I think you are right that size and context decide a lot.  We are
what we call a small university. We have 4000 undergrads, about 2000
grads, and an historical emphasis on  engineering. Thus, we have a lot
of layers of administration.  The four colleges all have deans, the
colleges of Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Business, and Education.
Thus, when I reported to the dean of Arts and Sciences, I was in the
middle of a budget fight among the colleges and I often was one of the
casualties.  When I started to report to the vice provost, I moved one
step up the ladder, just in sight of the president as it were.  So all
the fighting among deans over money was done by the time my budget came
to the table.
 
Things would be very different at a small school. And I will just repeat
that separating myself from the English department in terms of budget
doesn't mean I am separated from them academically. My tenure is in
English and I am a full member of the department.  But among strong
minded people differences of opinion about pedagogy will always arise,
and I wanted to have enough financial independence to fight for what I
thought was right.  I didn't mean to imply that I am always right in
terms of pedagogy.  Thus, I have to relinquish the Luke Skywalker title
and turn in my tights.
 
Ed Lotto
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I was teaching a key chapter from the book Beth describes below this week,
in a nicely mixed undergrad writing class, and neither I nor my students
saw the piece the way she does.  Rodriguez does call English the "public"
language and Spanish the "private" one, but he makes a complex and yet
clear statement about the gains and losses in his family as the children
moved more and more into the "public" world. Several native Spanish
speakers in class had much to say about the interplay of English and
Spanish in their lives and none of them saw the piece as simplifying.
Rather the reverse.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 16 Oct 1997, Beth Daniell wrote:
 
> Amy, I think the list you've compiled is valuable for those of us who teach
> comp theory or lead practica for grad students. I am puzzled, thererfore,
> by the inclusion of Hunger of Memory. I was not paying close attention to
> the conversation (since you had said you'd compile this list), so I don't
> remember who nominated this book or why. It is a book that keeps getting
> cited by comp theory scholars, but I find it very problematic because of
> its simplistic notion of identity, languauge, and culture--a sort of
> orality/literacy binary based on only his exp, or what he claims is his
> experience. But Rodgriguez does not tell us the truth about his alienation
> from his family. I know he's following Hogarth in blaming education for his
> alienation from his culture and perhaps there is some truth in that for
> some people. And we all know that one thing that an education in English
> does is make people into snobs. Anyhow, I hope that anyone who might want
> to use this book will do so more in the spirit of critical reading than as
> demonstration of what terrible things we English teachers do to minorities.
> It may well be true that English teachers do terrible things to minorities
> and to others as well, but I don't think this book is it.
>
>                                                  --Beth Daniell
>
>
> >Thank you to all of you who responded to my query about textbooks
> >for use in a graduate course on composition for both scholars and
> >teachers.  I will try to summarize below what I heard from many
> >of you.
> >
> >The most frequently recommended books were _Composition in Four
> >Keys_ (Wiley et al), _Cross Talk_ (Villanueva), and _Scenarios for
> >Teaching Writing_ (Anson et al).
> >
> >Other books that received hearty endorsements are listed below:
> >_Rhetoric for Writing Teachers_ (Lindemann)
> >_The Writing Teachers' Sourcebook_ (Tate et al)
> >_Keywords in Composition_ (Heilker et al)
> >_Teaching as Reflective Practice_ (Hillocks)
> >_Nuts and Bolts_ (Newkirk)
> >_Primer for Writing Teachers_ (Foster)
> >_Small Groups in Writing Workshops_ (Mirtz et al)
> >_Seeing Yourself as a Teacher_ (Rankin)
> >_Political Moments in the Classroom_ (Himley et al)
> >_A Teaching Subject_ (Harris)
> >Miller's book (I assume _Textual Carnivals_)
> >Russell's book (I assume _Writing in the Academic Disciplines_)
> >_An Unquiet Pedagogy_ (Roskelly & Kutz)
> >_Introduction to Composition Studies_ (Lindemann/Tate)
> >_12 Readers Reading_ (Straub and Lundsford)
> >_St Martin's Guide to the Teaching of Writing_ (Connors & Glenn)
> >_Lives on the Boundary_ (Rose)
> >_Hunger of Memory_
> >collection edited by Glenn Blalock to support Bedford Handbook
> >
> >
> >Since most of these were posted to the list, I assume you have
> >the fuller citation information where others provided it.
> >I hope I haven't left anything off.  You came through with
> >interesting and helpful suggestions.
> >
> >
> >Again, thank you for all your help.
> >
> >Amy
> >
> >Amy Devitt
> >Director of Freshman-Sophomore English
> >University of Kansas
> >Lawrence KS 66045
> >785-864-4523
> >devitt@ukans.edu
>
>
> Beth Daniell
> Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
> English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
> Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
> Box 341503
> Clemson, SC 29634-1503
>
> "The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
>                                                         --Chaucer
>
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ed, the context at lehigh explains a lot about your points...having just
come from a meeting with chair and dean about comp lecturers and budgets,
I know you are right to find budgetary permanence as a primary need.  My
institution is a bit smaller and lacks a significant grad population but
more importantly, my eng dept is smaller and may have less strong
pedgagogical issues simply because there are less of us and we have to
cover more bases...so the link with the writing center is that it's
learning support is guided and enhanced by eng dept committments...unlike
other USC support services, the fac input into the wc makes it more clear
about things like teaching clients not fixing papers, using computers
(since our eng fac is quite good with teaching online), and sharing a
sense of community that other support services and staff lack.  will
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Please subscribe me to your list. I am composition coordinator at a
large university.
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On Thu, 16 Oct 1997, Beth Daniell wrote:
 
> experience. But Rodgriguez does not tell us the truth about his alienation
> from his family. I know he's following Hogarth in blaming education for his
> alienation from his culture and perhaps there is some truth in that for
> some people. And we all know that one thing that an education in English
> does is make people into snobs. Anyhow, I hope that anyone who might want
> to use this book will do so more in the spirit of critical reading than as
> demonstration of what terrible things we English teachers do to minorities.
> It may well be true that English teachers do terrible things to minorities
> and to others as well, but I don't think this book is it.
>
I've been lurking for a couple of days.  Hello.
 
About Beth's comments on HUNGER OF MEMORY:  Maybe it's been a while since
I read Rodriguez, but I think that I recall that his contempt was
directed more toward a systemic reality than toward English teachers, in
particular.  Both the "lessons" of his teachers *and* his willingess--or
wasn't it more like a rabid desire--to engage in English studies to the
point of more-than-total assimilation were cause for his reflective
sigh.
 
Of course, none of this means that we should not read/treat this text
critically.
 
sTill, Do I remember correctly?
 
Also, if you are still taking nominations for your list, I'll mention a
text that has been extremely important for me and for many of my
colleagues as we have attempted to advance careers *and* to behave
responsibly:  THE POLITICS OF WRITING INSTRUCTION: POSTSECONDARY.  Gen Ed
Charles Schuster, Eds. Richard Bullock and John Trimbur.
 
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I worked for 3+ years at ACT and my primary responsibility was developing
the writing tests (multiple choice and essay) for CAAP.  Regardless of the
test's validity (I have my strong doubts), it was never intended as a
barrier test, and that was ACT's line while I was there.  I would hope that
that is still their line.  If so, you might get someone at ACT to put in
writing "the CAAP is not intended and should not be used as a barrier test,"
and maybe that would carry some weight with the legislature.  (And maybe not.)
 
J.L. McClure                        (319)398-5411, ext. 5837
English Department                  jmcclure@soli.inav.net
Kirkwood Community College          jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
Cedar Rapids IA  52406
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In many law schools the Legal Writing Program Director is also the ASP
Director.  Probably in most law schools the ASP Director is an
administrator attached to the dean's office - normally the dean of student
affairs, but sometimes the dean of academic affairs.  In some law schools
the ASP director is like the placement services director and mostly
independent.
 
Since law schools don't usually have departments as that term is used in
other parts of the university the precise issue of which department should
have charge of ASP is not raised in the same way.
 
The variety of schemes followed by law schools is primarily dependent upon
the individuals involved, not on any pre-thought-out scheme.  Thus in
schools where the dean really wanted it to happen, the dean found money and
set up the person as reporting to the dean.  In schools where it was
faculty driven, the schools have the person report to the academic dean.
In schools where it is conceived of as a student service, then the dean of
students tends to either be the coordinator or the person doing it or the
supervisor of the program.
 
At Howard Law we have a mixed bag - with a very knowledgeable dean of
students and LRW director involved in the program, with another regular
faculty member teaching in it, with the communications skills director
being heavily involved, but he reports to the academic dean.  Over the next
year the communication skills director will be changed to the director of
ASP and will continue to report to the academic dean - because the program
is, after all, an academic one.  The dean of students and I will continue
to be involved because of our expertise (and dedication to the cause), and
will be the primary designers of the program, but will not run it or
supervise it directly.
 
THe most successful ASP programs of which I am aware have independent
status and report to the dean directly or to an associate dean (academic
affairs or students).  But the supervision is, to say the least, nominal.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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Please subscribe me to the WPA listserv.
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Wayne State University lost a lawsuit like this recently, too, Tom.  I
don't have the date handy, but it was within the past five years.  A search
of the Detroit Free Press or News indices would yield the info.
Bill
 
>On the legal issue: wasn't there just a court case in New York City where
>an objective test of this sort was used as a barrier to graduation from
>high school, and a group of Hispanic students just won a suit to have it
>removed.  I believe it was in the Chronicle and even on the evening news.
>
>Thomas Miller
>
>
>On Wed, 15 Oct 1997, Ed White wrote:
>
>> This is a serious situation and a quick reply is not possible.  I would need
>> to know much more about the context than you can give on a post to give
>> useful advice.  For instance, this does not sound like an academic set of
>> issues at all; rather it seems a political hot potato calling for a
>> political response.  Who is pressing for the use of an invalid test and why?
>> What agendas are at work?  What kinds of allies may be found?  Are those
>> pressing for the test and such a quick response aware of the legal jeopardy
>> they are putting universities in?  There must be lots of background that
>> applies in this case and that would surely alter possible actions.
>>
>> The academic issue is much less complicated: get ACT's validity data and
>> demolish it.  But it doesn't sound as if the people with power care much
>> about that at this stage.  The lesson for all of us is to be sure NOT to let
>> things get to this point.  --Ed White
>>
>> >Hi,
>> >
>> >This is rather long, but your ideas might be helpful.  Others may also
>> >be facing this kind of assessment situation.
>> >
>> >The Board of Regents here is imposing a "rising junior" exam for all
>> >students in the SD university system.  The English Council (made up
>> >of writing directors and department chairs) has been objecting to
>> >the use of the ACT CAAP test for this assessment test, but we have
>> >been unsuccessful so far.  We have officially registered our
>> >objection and asked for a writing sample to be used in place of the
>> >CAAP multiple choice writing test.  That request was denied.
>> >
>> >The Regents have called for a  meeting next week to set the passing
>> >level scores for the different areas of this test.  The English
>> >Council will be arriving with a petition (signed by almost every
>> >member of each English dept. at all six state universities) opposing
>> >the CAAP test.  But we will be asked to set the score despite this
>> >opposition.  What should we do?
>> >
>> >We could  1) refuse to attend the meeting, 2) attend the meeting, but
>> >refuse to set a score, 3) set the score at a ridiculously low level,
>> >4) set the score at a fairly reasonable level (hoping that our
>> >reasonable approach has some positive results).   If we attend and
>> >set the score, it appears that (despite the petition) we are
>> >endorsing the test.  If we take options 1,2, or 3, the score may be
>> >set by others--an move that may have some merit.  If we take option
>> >4, then we seem to be implying some sort of agreement.
>> >
>> >What do you think?  This test has serious implications because it
>> >will be used as a barrier test.  Supposedly students who test below
>> >the levels we set next week will not be allow to register for any
>> >more classes until their proven weaknesses have been remedied.
>> >
>> >Does anyone recall the bit that recounts several predictors (like
>> >number of bathrooms, wearing glasses, etc.) that are unrelated to
>> >success in taking predictive aptitude tests but give similar results?
>> >Were those written about?  If so, were might I find them?
>> >
>> >Thanks for reading all of this and for any help you can provide.
>> >
>> >Patty Ericsson
>> >
>> >
>> >
>> >
>> >
>> >
>> >
>> >
>> >Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
>> >College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
>> >Dakota State University
>> >Madison, SD  57042
>> >http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
>> >
>> >
>>
>
>----------------------
>Thomas P Miller
>tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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I'm doing a WAC faculty workshop later this month, entitled:
 
"You Don't Have to Read Everything They Write:  Handling Techno-Stress in
the On-Line Classroom"
 
As usual, I'm starting from the notion that, online classroom or not, we
don't have to read everything our students write.  Indeed, they should be
doing MORE writing than we COULD read, and they should be processing a lot
of that writing among themselves, since that kind of pedagogy boosts
learning.  Seems obvious to us, but it's not obvious at all to many of our
colleagues in other disciplines (Hence the invitation from our Center for
Teaching and Learning to do this workshop).
 
My request:  I'd like to hand participants a couple of articles that they
can read at their leisure.  What articles, in your opinion, do the best job
of making this case?
Thanks,
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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That's a great suggestion, J.L.  I've had some connection with ACT over the
years, and I have found that they are generally dismayed at many of the
uses states and schools find for their scores, of all kinds.  So I'd agree
that they'd probably help head off another illegitimate use.
Bill
 
>I worked for 3+ years at ACT and my primary responsibility was developing
>the writing tests (multiple choice and essay) for CAAP.  Regardless of the
>test's validity (I have my strong doubts), it was never intended as a
>barrier test, and that was ACT's line while I was there.  I would hope that
>that is still their line.  If so, you might get someone at ACT to put in
>writing "the CAAP is not intended and should not be used as a barrier test,"
>and maybe that would carry some weight with the legislature.  (And maybe not.)
>
>J.L. McClure                        (319)398-5411, ext. 5837
>English Department                  jmcclure@soli.inav.net
>Kirkwood Community College          jmcclur@kirkwood.cc.ia.us
>6301 Kirkwood Blvd. SW
>Cedar Rapids IA  52406
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Hi, everyone.  I'm a graduate student at KU and am currently taking a
seminar on writing program administration.  For my final seminar project,
I will be writing an article on the whys and hows of improving TA
evaluation.  I'd be interested in knowing how some of you currently assess
the "performance" of your TAs (methods, criteria, duration), how you
select TAs, what you do about TAs whose "performance" falls short of
minimum standards, what these minumim standards are, and, finally, any
problems you have run into involving TA evaluation (as well as suggestions
for improvement).  In my article, I will also be exploring the differences
between the evaluation, perceptions, and treatment of TAs and other
nontenured (and nontenurable) writing faculty, so if you have any info
or opinions about such differences, I would like to know.  If any of you
wonderful people could help me out, I would greatly appreciate it!
Thanks.
                                --Amy Park--
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I think this is a really tough issue: do you participate in a system that
opposes everything you have worked for, or do you walk away? I don't know,
though I'd reiterate all the responses so far--Ed's about politics, JL's
about the *purpose* of the ACT test, David's about practical ways to minimize
damage, Bill's about testing companies'preferring to have their own tests used
appropriately.  Let me share one or two other thoughts:
 
*if you walk away, will someone *else* work with the students who fail, or
will you?  (My guess is the latter, which to me argues in favor of participatin
g).
 
*can you invoke some larger contexts to show the disjunctions among this
kind of test, good practice, theory, *and* the real world?  For instance,
the CCCC Policy Statement on Assessment is quite clear about opposing such
a test. I understand of course that by itself, this doesn't amount to a hill
of beans to plenty of people, but suppose that it were coupled with what it is
that accreditation agencies (Patti, you're in North Central, right?) want,
which--as it happens--is precisely the kind of assessment that is recommended
in the CCCC doc.  In other words, you might be able to be *rhetorical* here:
show that what they are doing violates good practice in assessment and
(worse, no doubt) will *not* count for much when it comes time for accreditatio
n.  I wonder too if you could tie in AAHE here since they have an Assessment
Forum which just happens to be directed by Barbara Cambridge. Their recommendat
ions also are in line with those of the CCCC and of accrediting agencies
generally.  So there are sources here, some of them powerful, that can be
invoked.
 
*if the answer is still the same, would it be possible to propose a pilot
that intends the same--which is quality control?--but that is congruent
with good practice, that provides information that can be used to enhance
curriculum, and that helps students? Such models do exist, and if you
put together a cogent proposal (with costs, a timeline, how you will know
if it works and so on), I think maybe you'd have a shot.
 
In other words, show em they got a problem, then show em how to fix it in
a way that serves the students and the institutions, and show em that you
can help them out with this.
 
 
Kathleen Yancey
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On Fri, 17 Oct 1997, Bill Condon wrote:
 
> I'm doing a WAC faculty workshop later this month, entitled:
>
> "You Don't Have to Read Everything They Write:  Handling Techno-Stress in
> the On-Line Classroom"
>
> As usual, I'm starting from the notion that, online classroom or not, we
> don't have to read everything our students write.  Indeed, they should be
> doing MORE writing than we COULD read, and they should be processing a lot
> of that writing among themselves, since that kind of pedagogy boosts
> learning.  Seems obvious to us, but it's not obvious at all to many of our
> colleagues in other disciplines (Hence the invitation from our Center for
> Teaching and Learning to do this workshop).
 
I have been working with concepts of chaos theory and how they may be
relevant for us, in comp/rhet, for some time now.  You might find some of
the writing on chaos theory and composition useful.  In particular, Paul
Taylor's "Social Epistemic Rhetoric and Chaotic Discourse," from the
Hawisher, LeBlanc text RE-IMAGINING COMPUTERS AND COMPOSITION: TEACHING
AND RESEARCH IN THE VIRTUAL AGE.  The article may address the issue of
how more information creates greater potential to yield more . . . order,
orderly text?  I'm not absolutely certain that this issue is addressed,
but it may.  Forgive my imprecision; I'm trying to help without access to
my text.
 
> My request:  I'd like to hand participants a couple of articles that they
> can read at their leisure.  What articles, in your opinion, do the best job
> of making this case?
> Thanks,
> Bill
>
> Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
> WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
> Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
> FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
>                 http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I have met Amy Park, and she is a wonderful person in her own right.  I
hope we can help her out.
 
 
On Fri, 17 Oct 1997, PARK wrote:
 
> Hi, everyone.  I'm a graduate student at KU and am currently taking a
> seminar on writing program administration.  For my final seminar project,
> I will be writing an article on the whys and hows of improving TA
> evaluation.  I'd be interested in knowing how some of you currently assess
> the "performance" of your TAs (methods, criteria, duration), how you
> select TAs, what you do about TAs whose "performance" falls short of
> minimum standards, what these minumim standards are, and, finally, any
> problems you have run into involving TA evaluation (as well as suggestions
> for improvement).  In my article, I will also be exploring the differences
> between the evaluation, perceptions, and treatment of TAs and other
> nontenured (and nontenurable) writing faculty, so if you have any info
> or opinions about such differences, I would like to know.  If any of you
> wonderful people could help me out, I would greatly appreciate it!
> Thanks.
>                                 --Amy Park--
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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I would like to begin a subscription with the Writing Program
Administrators.
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Thanks to all of you who have told me how to subscribe to this list.  I
have successfully done so.  I appreciate the time you all took to tell me
what to do.
 
dw
 
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon State College
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
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If your institution required that first year comp students pass a
proficiency exam to pass the course, would you give students who failed the
exam an opportunity to discuss the failing blue book with the instructor
(or WPA) before re-taking the exam? Said students would otherwise have had
at least a C for the course, which has D as a minimum passing grade. I
would appreciate your comments.
 
Roni Keane
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Roni,
     We (Montgomery College) have such an examination requirement, but
while we are a three-campus college, I can only speak for the one I
coordinate.  How to and whether to counsel students who have failed the
first administration of our competency (proficiency) test is at
instructor's discretion on our campus.  An instructor can conference with
individual students, trouble-shoot specific problems with specific groups,
work with a whole class, or do nothing at all if he/she so chooses.
Looking over the spreadsheet from last spring's testing, individual
classes had first-administration pass rates from 25% to 100%. I would hope
that an instructor with a 25% pass rate would do some conferencing,
counseling, or reteaching to prepare students for their one test-retake
opportunity. We have no procedure or incentive to guarantee that they
will.  However, since our campus' ending pass rate is normally the highest
in the college--between 90 and 95%--I would guess that considerable work
is being done to prepare students for their test-retakes.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Fri, 17 Oct 1997, Roni Keane wrote:
>
> If your institution required that first year comp students pass a
> proficiency exam to pass the course, would you give students who failed
> the exam an opportunity to discuss the failing blue book with the
> instructor (or WPA) before re-taking the exam? Said students would
> otherwise have had at least a C for the course, which has D as a minimum
> passing grade. I would appreciate your comments.
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Roni,
 
Our first year comp students are required to pass a proficiency exam to
pass the course, and they do have the opportunity to discuss the failing
blue book with the instructor. The exam is holistically scored (after a
norming process) by a committee of graders. Unless the instructor appeals
the grade, however, the student ordinarily must take the entire class over
again, not just the exam itself.
 
Hope this helps.
 
Donna Campbell
 
 
On Fri, 17 Oct 1997, Roni Keane wrote:
 
> If your institution required that first year comp students pass a
> proficiency exam to pass the course, would you give students who failed the
> exam an opportunity to discuss the failing blue book with the instructor
> (or WPA) before re-taking the exam? Said students would otherwise have had
> at least a C for the course, which has D as a minimum passing grade. I
> would appreciate your comments.
>
> Roni Keane
>
 
 
 
Donna M. Campbell                       |       Gonzaga University
Assistant Professor of English          |       502 E. Boone
campbell@gonzaga.edu                    |       Spokane, WA 99258
http://www.gonzaga.edu/faculty/campbell |       (509) 328-4220, x3276
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Amy,
You've asked some important questions, only one or two
of which I'll respond to for now.  East Carolina University
has, like many universities, a "mentoring" system in which
certain faculty members serve as consultants/evaluators
for first-year teaching TAs.  When I evaluate TAs in my
capacity as a mentor, I view my role as that of a qualitative
researcher.  In particular, I observe two class periods for
each mentored TA, and for each class period, I write an
ethnographic description.  There are three parts in each
description.  First, I discuss with the TA (before the
observed class period) the specific pedagogical goals
she wants to accomplish during class and how these
specific goals fit in with more general semester-long
goals; we then discuss how the planned pedagogical
activities serve these specific and general goals.
Second, I observe the class period in question and take
notes that will lead to a "thick description" of both
TA and student activities.  From these notes, I write
a lengthy memo to the TA describing everything I
observed, from the assignments themselves to the ways
different students responded to the assignments.  These
memos tend to be mostly description, with a brief paragraph
on "recommendations" at the end.  Third, following the
observation and after I have composed the memo, I set up
a "post-observation" meeting with the TA.  There we discuss
the ways in which the things I describe were productive
or counter-productive in relation to the goals the TA had
set before the observation.  That's the process in a
nutshell.  You can see that I have no preconceived
criteria for evaluation, at least not when it comes to
a classroom visit.  Criteria are TA-generated, and my
task is to describe the class according to the criteria
that have been set, and no two teachers will set the
same criteria.  I'm sure I'm not alone in this method.
I hope this helps.
Bruce McComiskey
East Carolina University
enmccomi@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu
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Thanks, Bonnie, for the kind words about the Politics book.
 
On a related topic, having both co-edited the Politics of Writing
Instruction (with John and Rich, the two best-coeditors once could ask
for) and a textbook (with Bill Van Pelt), I want to argue that editing a
book is one of the hardest, most demanding, and least recognized
activities I know.  Depts and T&P committees often give it the weight of
one good article, yet doing a first-rate job of editing (choosing authors,
shaping articles, providing useful responses, demanding high quality work,
giving focus to a collection of articles, and etc.) is in my mind just as
hard and in some ways harder than single-authoring a book.  At least when
you single author, you primarily can stick to writing; editing demands
that you have the skills as well of a consummate wpa:  it is extraordinary
intellectual work.
 
I've seen what it takes to produce really good edited collections in
working with editor-authors in my CrossCurrent series--and in the text
series I am doing with Longman. Most of the books take (minimally) 2-3
years, and the editors' constant struggle is to maintain quality,
coherence, and consistency while honoring individualistic thinking,
rhetorical difference, reviewer critiques, and assorted personal
catastrophes.
 
I would sure like to see us as a field give a lot more credit to good
edited collections.
 
 
On Thu, 16 Oct 1997, Bonnie Kyburz wrote:
 
> On Thu, 16 Oct 1997, Beth Daniell wrote:
>
> > experience. But Rodgriguez does not tell us the truth about his alienation
> > from his family. I know he's following Hogarth in blaming education for his
> > alienation from his culture and perhaps there is some truth in that for
> > some people. And we all know that one thing that an education in English
> > does is make people into snobs. Anyhow, I hope that anyone who might want
> > to use this book will do so more in the spirit of critical reading than as
> > demonstration of what terrible things we English teachers do to minorities.
> > It may well be true that English teachers do terrible things to minorities
> > and to others as well, but I don't think this book is it.
> >
> I've been lurking for a couple of days.  Hello.
>
> About Beth's comments on HUNGER OF MEMORY:  Maybe it's been a while since
> I read Rodriguez, but I think that I recall that his contempt was
> directed more toward a systemic reality than toward English teachers, in
> particular.  Both the "lessons" of his teachers *and* his willingess--or
> wasn't it more like a rabid desire--to engage in English studies to the
> point of more-than-total assimilation were cause for his reflective
> sigh.
>
> Of course, none of this means that we should not read/treat this text
> critically.
>
> sTill, Do I remember correctly?
>
> Also, if you are still taking nominations for your list, I'll mention a
> text that has been extremely important for me and for many of my
> colleagues as we have attempted to advance careers *and* to behave
> responsibly:  THE POLITICS OF WRITING INSTRUCTION: POSTSECONDARY.  Gen Ed
> Charles Schuster, Eds. Richard Bullock and John Trimbur.
>
>
>
> Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
> Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
> Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
> Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
> Tempe  AZ  85287
>
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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Patty,
 
I have been mulling over your post, especially since you and I have talked
a lot about the testing environment in S.D. in our work together over the
summer.  Sure, we can agree with Ed that things should never be allowed to
get this bad, but sometimes in spite of our best effrots (maybe even
because of them, at least in my case), conditions worsen:  the governor
establishes a mandate; the regents demand a particular kind of
accountability; faculty are unsure how to respond, fall into a passive
state, feel trapped and insufficiently informed; directors of comp offer
disciplinary expertise and a willingness to compromise but are ignored or
side-stepped, sometimes for overwhelming political reasons.
 
If there were an easy or even best answer to your dilemma, you would
already have thought of it.  And Kathi offers lots of positive choices.  I
will offer (apologies, Kathi) a more negative one:  once the directors
agree to a bad test, they endorse it, however tepidly.  If you have the
rare occasion when most or all state comp directors agree that a procedure
is bad for students, teachers, and writing, you can speak with a rare
political force. Thus I would want to meet with the regents in a private
session (or call or write them, so that they do not feel blind-sided) and
tell them the comp directors cannot endorse the test.  If they want to go
ahead against the advice of the best expert advice in the state, so be it.
I would also inform them that if they do so, the comp directors will do
their best to implement the test, but will also state publicly their
opposition.
 
This is dangerous advice, and it may be that cooperation will achieve a
more positive, long-term result, but frankly I think that is unlikely. If
I were directing comp in SD, I would want to be able to say that I opposed
the procedure and did so publicly, but that I will now do what I can to
make the very best of the new situation for my students.
 
At least that's my take.  Once we give over disciplinary authority, our
credibility gets seriously eroded---and there is no easy way to get it
back.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster, Director
THE EDISON INITIATIVE
  Freshman Scholars
  Peer Mentoring
  Writing Across the Curriculum
College of Letters and Science
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
<http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
 
Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
 
"Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
festival."
                        --M. M. Bakhtin
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Roni, for a dozen years or so, I met with people who did not pass our
upper-division writing exam.  If your grading criteria are explicit and
your grading process reliable, the conferences turn out to be interesting
teaching moments, aimed toward a better performance next time.  But there
is something uncomfortable in your situation, which elevates the one
measurement of the exam ABOVE the multiple measurements of the course.
That seems unprofessional, since multiple measures are by definition
better than single measures.  I'm not sure what I would do under these
circumstances.  --Ed White
 
 
On Fri, 17 Oct 1997, Roni Keane wrote:
 
> If your institution required that first year comp students pass a
> proficiency exam to pass the course, would you give students who failed the
> exam an opportunity to discuss the failing blue book with the instructor
> (or WPA) before re-taking the exam? Said students would otherwise have had
> at least a C for the course, which has D as a minimum passing grade. I
> would appreciate your comments.
>
> Roni Keane
>
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I say a double amen to Chuck Schuster's eloquent sermon on behalf of
editing a collection.  After doing two of these, one the WPA book for SIU
press and the other an MLA comps series book, I can testify to the
enormous amount of work and other qualities involved.  Our reward, Chuck,
will come in the after word, er, the after life.  --Ed White
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Let me add this to Chuck's sensible and sensitive advice: newspaper
editors are our natural allies against multiple-choice tests.  And
trustees are terrified of a bad press.  Can you get to the editor of the
best SD newspaper (if there is one)?  --Ed White
 
On Sat, 18 Oct 1997, Charles I Schuster wrote:
 
> Patty,
>
> I have been mulling over your post, especially since you and I have talked
> a lot about the testing environment in S.D. in our work together over the
> summer.  Sure, we can agree with Ed that things should never be allowed to
> get this bad, but sometimes in spite of our best effrots (maybe even
> because of them, at least in my case), conditions worsen:  the governor
> establishes a mandate; the regents demand a particular kind of
> accountability; faculty are unsure how to respond, fall into a passive
> state, feel trapped and insufficiently informed; directors of comp offer
> disciplinary expertise and a willingness to compromise but are ignored or
> side-stepped, sometimes for overwhelming political reasons.
>
> If there were an easy or even best answer to your dilemma, you would
> already have thought of it.  And Kathi offers lots of positive choices.  I
> will offer (apologies, Kathi) a more negative one:  once the directors
> agree to a bad test, they endorse it, however tepidly.  If you have the
> rare occasion when most or all state comp directors agree that a procedure
> is bad for students, teachers, and writing, you can speak with a rare
> political force. Thus I would want to meet with the regents in a private
> session (or call or write them, so that they do not feel blind-sided) and
> tell them the comp directors cannot endorse the test.  If they want to go
> ahead against the advice of the best expert advice in the state, so be it.
> I would also inform them that if they do so, the comp directors will do
> their best to implement the test, but will also state publicly their
> opposition.
>
> This is dangerous advice, and it may be that cooperation will achieve a
> more positive, long-term result, but frankly I think that is unlikely. If
> I were directing comp in SD, I would want to be able to say that I opposed
> the procedure and did so publicly, but that I will now do what I can to
> make the very best of the new situation for my students.
>
> At least that's my take.  Once we give over disciplinary authority, our
> credibility gets seriously eroded---and there is no easy way to get it
> back.
>
>
> Charles I. Schuster, Director
> THE EDISON INITIATIVE
>   Freshman Scholars
>   Peer Mentoring
>   Writing Across the Curriculum
> College of Letters and Science
> U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee   Milwaukee, WI  53201
> Phone:  414-229-5293; 229-6041
> <http://www.uwm.edu/People/cis>
>
> Editor, CrossCurrents, Heinemann-Boynton/Cook
> Consulting English Editor, Addison Wesley Longman
>
> "Nothing is absolutely dead:  every meaning will have its homecoming
> festival."
>                         --M. M. Bakhtin
>
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My opinion:  If an institution has installed a proficiency or barrier
writing test, then the institution has an absolute obligation to counsel
students who have failed it on their first try.  The reason derives from
what is known about re-testing with direct writing examinations (and it
is some of the oldest information we have in the literature).  Even
WITHOUT counseling, a significant percentage of students who fail the
examination then pass it on a second try.  They failed the first time
because they had a bad day, they got a bad topic for them, they
misunderstood the directions, they misconceived what the examiners
wanted, they got an unsympathetic set of readers, etc.  In other words,
they failed for reasons other than their "ability" or "competency" in
writing, which is what the test purports to test.
 
Direct writing tests are fallible and therefore the test givers are
ethically bound to advise students who have "failed" it.  Rich Haswell
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>Date: Thu, 16 Oct 1997 09:41:55 -0500 (CDT)
>To: cleveren@english.fsu.edu
>From: agoodbur@unlinfo.unl.edu (Amy Goodburn)
>Subject: job posting
>
>Hi Carrie,
>Here's the job posting.  Thanks for forwarding it!
>
>
>                 Tenure-Track Assistant Professor in Composition Studies
>
>                                        at
>
>                        The University of Nebraska-Lincoln
>
>
>        The English Department of the University of Nebraska-Lincoln seeks
>to fill a tenure-track position in composition and rhetoric.  The candidate
>should have an ongoing research program in composition and rhetoric and be
>committed to graduate and undergraduate teaching for a multi-cultural
>curriculum informed by contemporary theory.  Qualifications include a Ph.D.
>in English with emphasis in composition and rhetoric and the history of
>rhetoric. We also welcome interests in literacy studies, composition and
>rhetorical theory, cultural and feminist studies, computers and writing,
>ethnographic and teacher research.
>
>        We seek a colleague to join our collaboratively administered
>composition program which includes Robert Brooke, Amy Goodburn, Deborah
>Minter, and Joy Ritchie.  Our Composition program's history began in the
>l960's with the Nebraska Curriculum Project for k-12 schools, the Nebraska
>Writing Project in the l970's, the Rural Education Cooperative, and teacher
>education and outreach.  Recently, Robert Brooke has assumed editorship of
>the Studies in Writing and Rhetoric Series of Southern Illinois University
>Press.  Current interests and research projects in our program include:
>
>O Community Literacy Theory and Practice
>O Discourse Theory (legal, religious, medical, workplace, etc.)
>O Ethnographic and Teacher Research in Literacy
>O Feminist and Critical Theory and Praxis
>O Studies of Rhetoric and Rhetorical Theory
>O Connections between Nonfiction and Fiction Writing and Pedagogy
>
>        In addition to teaching undergraduate and graduate courses, our new
>colleague will also have opportunities to work with some of the following:
>the Nebraska Writing Project, the Nebraska Literacy Project,
>pre-professional teacher education, the University Writing Assistance
>Program, and the Rural Education Initiative.
>
>_________________________________________________________________________
>Amy Goodburn                                    ph:  (402) 472-1831
>Department of English                           fax:  (402) 472-9771
>202 Andrews Hall                                agoodbur@unlinfo.unl.edu
>University of Nebraska-Lincoln
>Lincoln, NE 68588-0333
>
>
Carrie Shively Leverenz
Director, Reading/Writing Center
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
(904)644-5157
cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
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First, I agree with Charles that these questions are quite important.
Now, on to answering them...
 
 I'd be interested in knowing how some of you currently assess
> the "performance" of your TAs (methods, criteria, duration)
 
For brand new TAs and "renewed" TAs, I go through a process similar to
what Bruce describes except I videotape the class instead of taking notes.
I have tendonitous and cannot take notes like I used to...Also, I do not
write a lengthy memo.  I have two sessions after the visit, one to go over
the videotape and another after a set of papers, replete with the
instructors responses to the papers.  At the second meeting, I remind the
TA of their goals -- for the essay, for the class, for the dept. -- and
see how well they articulate the connections between the coordinating
"missions."   Generally, if these connections are not clear, what was
strong and not so strong about the class in general, as well as the class
day in particular -- which I have already discussed with them in the first
meeting -- becomes exceedingly clear.  Call me repetative but I think when
a TA -- brand new or renewed -- hears something not so positive the
tendancy is to focus on the not so positive instead of figuring it out and
working on making their teaching better.  In other words, I try to clarify
for the TA how what is working in their classroom can help what is not
working in their classroom.
 
Another significant note to my discussion is that after the first year of
teaching, TAs are not visited unless it is requested by the TA or the
dept. I am going to change that. I need some time and more help to do so.
Also, we have a number of adjunct faculty and I have the comp committee to
help with those visits, which follows the same procedure as Bruce except
the "visitor" writes a letter of support for the "visitee" and talks with
the teacher privately about what may not be so strong.  I get copies of
all notes, as well as the teacher, and a copy of the letter of support,
but I am codifying the procedure for classroom visits this year (that is,
suggesting a meeting with the teacher before the visit and so on...)
 
, how you
> select TAs,
 
The graduate committee selects TAs.  I have been asked for my thoughts
last year.  I don't know if this "request" will be made this year.
 
 what you do about TAs whose "performance" falls short of
> minimum standards,
 
I get in touch with the director of graduate studies and he talks with the
chair.  We then decide what action to take which can include intensive
meetings with the TA on my part, non-renewal of the TA which is decided
by the chair and the director of graduate studies, or some other mutally
decided upon method of engagement with the TA.
 
 what these minumim standards are,
 
The minimum standards are: 1. Few to no student complaints throughout the
semester. 2. Student evaluations over a "D." 3. Showing up on time and
being prepared for class. and 4. Not cancelling classes without prior
notice.  These standards are off the top of my head.  They are not
codified anywhere except for the GPA a TA must keep which is over a "B"
average.
 
 
 and, finally, any
> problems you have run into involving TA evaluation (as well as suggestions
> for improvement).
 
My biggest problem is not enough time to observe renewed TAs.  However,
even if I did find problems, I might not be listened to if the student is
meeting the minimum criteria and is doing well in their grad studies.
 
  In my article, I will also be exploring the differences
> between the evaluation, perceptions, and treatment of TAs and other
> nontenured (and nontenurable) writing faculty, so if you have any info
> or opinions about such differences, I would like to know.
 
 
I try very hard not to make lines of demarcation among composition
faculty.  I am setting guidelines for evaluation that will be the same for
all composition faculty as I stated earlier in this note.  It seems much
more equitable to do so and the new TAs will only be "singled-out" because
of the graduate college requirement that they be visited twice in their
first year.
 
  If any of you
> wonderful people could help me out, I would greatly appreciate it!
>
 
Hope this info helps.  Feel free to contact me privately if you have other
questions.  It's nice to be wonderful for once...Poor, poor me...
 
 
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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I am teaching Advanced Composition in the Spring.  I have taught it for
the past two years.  The students in the course are primarily education
majors with a smattering of students from other disciplines.  Graduate
students are also in the scenario with the same sort of "disciplinary
divergence" as the undergraduates.  Last year I used _Composition in Four
Keys_ and _The Writing Life_.  These texts were quite well received and I
am going to use them again this year.  An additional text I required last
year and the year before was the specific style manual the student
needed for their respective discipline, either MLA or APA -- thank god no
one needed the Chicago Manual -- because I believe that an advanced
writing course *must* include research and the accompanying documentation
in the correct format.  Ah hem... Anyway, I was thinking of requiring a
handbook that would have both the MLA and the APA in it plus serve as a
reference for concerns of grammar and style.  Does anyone have any
thoughts on what text to use for this particular facet of the course?
 
I appreciate your thoughts.  Feel free to answer me off-list.  I am
considering the Anson/Schwegler handbook because I think this text could
serve as a fine reference for the education majors as they begin their
teaching careers.  Thank you in advance.
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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When I find myself in what I consider to be an unreasonable situation, I do
a reality check just to make sure I haven't lost it. I have been pressured
from above to schedule our proficiency exams in a way that notices for
failing students will have to be mailed out the day after classes end and
will be received, at the earliest, on the first day of exam week. (To be
fair, I must add I was told I could do what I want!) Re-takes would then
have to be scheduled during lunch time on one of the next three days of
exam week. Since classes are over, of course, the composition instructors
are not required to be on campus and, even if they were, there's no
guarantee that all students will receive their notices on the first day of
exam week.
 
I guess (heck, I'm sure!) there are people who have abiding faith in the
one test as the true measure of all. I believe our test is both unfair and
invalid but my arguments have fallen on deaf ears. I guess I'm trying to
muster the courage and energy to take a last stand and be as fair and
professional as possible in the situation. (Although I've been re-appointed
for the next two years, I've resigned as of the end of the semester. I had
asked for a definition of my responsibilities and the authority to exercise
them and was refused -- told to be "collegial," though, of course, blame is
never such. I'm untenured, the only comp person in an English dept. and
have my chair as my predecessor. I figured that trying to swim across this
ocean would result in a sure case of drowning.)
 
So Chet, Donna, Ed and Rich, thanks for letting me know that there are pros
out there who share my sense of the right thing to do. I'll probably submit
a schedule that gives students the opportunity to talk over the failed exam
with their instructors or myself. I'll take whatever wrath comes my way.
The benefit to students will be worth it.
 
Roni Keane
(BTW, despite my address, I'm not at SB)
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I have a not-so-hypothetical question.  What kinds of rhetoric,
composition, and creative writing specialties would you try to attract if
you were building an independent writing program outside the literature
department.
 
A program
- responsible for gen ed composition and the university writing center and
WAC program
- teaching upper division rhetoric, composition pedagogy, and applied
linguistics courses
- teaching technical, professional, and creative writing workshops
- carefully developing a writing arts minor and, then, a major
- focusing on writing as a fine, i.e. productive, art
- situated with art, music, speech, theater, and communication in a new
college of fine arts and communication
- converting part-time positions into full-time ntt and tenure-line positions
- capable of hiring, recommending, and holding tenure
- with its own budget
- where the chair is and will be a writing specialist
 
We currently have three tenure-line rhetoric and comp specialists, two
tenure-line creative writers, one tenure-line education specialist, eleven
ntt instructors, and several (3-10) part-time instructors to teach about
1700 students each semester. I'd appreciate any thoughts.
 
David Harvey
Director, Writing Program
University of Central Arkansas
(501) 450-3344
dharvey@mail.uca.edu
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Bill, I've always liked Peter Elbow's "Closing My Eyes As I Speak:  An
Argument for Ignoring Audience" in College English, Vol 49, Number 1,
January 1987, pp. 50-69.  I guess the notion of encouraging students to
write for themselves as an audience--as opposed to ONLY writing for the
teacher, and ONLY the teacher evaluating the writing--really made an impact
on how I approached the writing classroom after I read the article.  I like
the way he follows through with his argument:  Elbow acknowledges that
ignoring audience (i.e., the teacher) might initially lead to weak,
"writer-based" prose.  But then he asserts that this kind of writing is
"practice" which might eventually help us to write better than if we would
had we been constrained by keeping the teacher in mind from the beginning.
Since you're addressing a WAC audience, I think it's important to also look
at Elbow's notion of "judging" vs. "evaluating" (in a later article, and
I'm not sure of the cite).  The kind of prose that is elicited by ignoring
audience is good practice, but may not fit into the particular academic
discourse the discipline would like to encourage.  Yet I can't help but see
that kind of writing as important in the same way stretching out before you
exercise is.
 
Another great audience piece is Lisa Ede and Andrea Lunsford's "Audience
addressed/Audience Invoked:  The Role of Audience in Composition Theory and
Pedagogy."  in CCC 35 (1984) pp. 140-154.
 
Finally, two other articles that might help with the online component
(which, despite your "business as usual" attitude, really IS different,
with different challenges, demands, and rewards--but you KNEW that....:)
are "E-Mail Tutoring, a New Way to Do New Work" by David Coogan, and "From
Place to Space:  Perceptual and Administrative Issues in the Online Writing
Center" by Dave Healy.  Both were in a special issue of Computers and
Composition on Online Writing Labs, Vol 12, Number 2, 1995.
 
Best of luck!
 
--Becky
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A couple suggestions come immediately to mind.  First of all
I'd make sure that all the tenure-track hires had a demonstrable
commitment to teaching lower-level writing courses.  I think at
at least some of the lit/comp division in English departments
comes from having tenured lit faculty and non-tenure-track
writing teachers.  It would be a shame to fall into the same
easy division in a writing dept. (the tenured faculty teaching
upper-class specialty courses, the non-tt faculty teaching
first year comp.
 
As far as specialties, I'd go first for technical writing and
computers & writing.
 
Bruce
 
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
 
 
 
_______________________ Reply Separator _______________________
 
Subject: What if?
Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at Internet
Date:    10/20/97 9:05 PM
 
I have a not-so-hypothetical question.  What kinds of rhetoric,
composition, and creative writing specialties would you try to attract if
you were building an independent writing program outside the literature
department.
 
A program
- responsible for gen ed composition and the university writing center and
WAC program
- teaching upper division rhetoric, composition pedagogy, and applied
linguistics courses
- teaching technical, professional, and creative writing workshops
- carefully developing a writing arts minor and, then, a major
- focusing on writing as a fine, i.e. productive, art
- situated with art, music, speech, theater, and communication in a new
college of fine arts and communication
- converting part-time positions into full-time ntt and tenure-line positions
- capable of hiring, recommending, and holding tenure
- with its own budget
- where the chair is and will be a writing specialist
 
We currently have three tenure-line rhetoric and comp specialists, two
tenure-line creative writers, one tenure-line education specialist, eleven
ntt instructors, and several (3-10) part-time instructors to teach about
1700 students each semester. I'd appreciate any thoughts.
 
David Harvey
Director, Writing Program
University of Central Arkansas
(501) 450-3344
dharvey@mail.uca.edu
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It sounds like David Harvey has one of those wonderful/perilous opportunities
of establishing a writing program outside of an English department, in a
context where the writing faculty might be equal players. There are all kinds
of arguments for and against seizing this exciting opportunity. A relevant
story. ASU East was started by moving the entire School of Technology and
School of Agribusiness from the Main campus College of Engineering to the East
campus. The faculty in these two schools spent years ignored by the
engineering programs, and the drive toward "engineering excellence" did not
include their programs. Thus, while the standard engineering programs grew
rich and sleek, these two programs inhabited a college slum and were ignored
and neglected. They got no share of new resources; they couldn't get
curriculum revisions through college processes; when faculty left or retired,
lines were pirated for engineering. They had to live with merit and tenure and
promotion criteria totally inappropriate to their work. I have never seen such
a demoralized faculty. They don't trust anyone; they have no self-confidence;
they hardly know how to behave like faculty. When the usual university process
were blocked by the disinterest of the College of Engineering, they developed
victim subterfuges. For example, they made curriculum changes by editing
catalog copy; they added new programs through the perpetual use of "omnibus"
(special topics) courses. They have no sense of the responsibilities of shared
governance. They are very bitter, to a person, and their shared sense that
their programs are good and valuable only makes them more bitter. And in them
I see the future of many rhetoric and composition colleagues marginalized in
English Lit Departments. In them, I see the same kind of anger and resentment
that emerges occasionally in this good natured place when certain topics come
up. Many of them think that I am an English teacher out of water when, in
fact, we probably have more in common than they can imagine
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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           Please feel free to distribute, forward, or print.
 
                     DIRECTOR/ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR
             Intensive English Program and MA/TESL Program
 
     The Department of English at Colorado State University invites
applications and nominations for the position of Director of the Intensive
English Program (IEP) and the MA/TESL Program.  This is a tenure-track,
ten-month appointment at the rank of Associate Professor.  Begin August
15, 1998.  Minimum qualifications: Ph.D. in applied linguistics or TESL.
Send curriculum vitae;  letter of interest; and dossier which includes
evidence of teaching, research and administrative strengths; and five
references by January 20, 1998 to Dr. Louann Reid, Chair, IEP/TESL Search
Committee, Department of English, Colorado State University, Fort Collins,
CO 80523.  Routine inquiries to <Twilliams@vines.ColoState.EDU>.  For a
complete position description, visit our web site at:
 
                     www.colostate.edu/Depts/English
 
                                 AA/EOE
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David:
 
First, I'd try to build on the strengths and needs of my region; e.g.,
build a tech/business writing program in partnership with regional
agencies and corporations.  Second, I'd build on the collegial arrangement
with the departments you named; e.g., emphasize speaking and writing
across the curriculum and cooperate with music and art toward developing a
multi-media computer-related design program.  You'd have the opportunity
to define "writing" as multi-media composition perfectly suited to
emerging technology.
 
Third, again building on regional strengths, I'd try to highlight in the
creative writing program ways that it can draw on the cultural heritages
of the region (perhaps linking with social science programs outside the
college?).  I'd try not to separate the creative writing program from the
multi-media design program, but have them enrich each other (e.g.,
encourage students to build programs of coursework in tech design and more
traditional genres).
 
Thanks for the invitation to fantasize.
 
On Mon, 20 Oct 1997, David Harvey wrote:
 
> I have a not-so-hypothetical question.  What kinds of rhetoric,
> composition, and creative writing specialties would you try to attract if
> you were building an independent writing program outside the literature
> department.
>
> A program
> - responsible for gen ed composition and the university writing center and
> WAC program
> - teaching upper division rhetoric, composition pedagogy, and applied
> linguistics courses
> - teaching technical, professional, and creative writing workshops
> - carefully developing a writing arts minor and, then, a major
> - focusing on writing as a fine, i.e. productive, art
> - situated with art, music, speech, theater, and communication in a new
> college of fine arts and communication
> - converting part-time positions into full-time ntt and tenure-line positions
> - capable of hiring, recommending, and holding tenure
> - with its own budget
> - where the chair is and will be a writing specialist
>
> We currently have three tenure-line rhetoric and comp specialists, two
> tenure-line creative writers, one tenure-line education specialist, eleven
> ntt instructors, and several (3-10) part-time instructors to teach about
> 1700 students each semester. I'd appreciate any thoughts.
>
> David Harvey
> Director, Writing Program
> University of Central Arkansas
> (501) 450-3344
> dharvey@mail.uca.edu
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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I'm hoping someone can direct me to exchanges I'm sure
you've had about the strengths and weaknesses of
independent writing programs.
 
I'm chair of a "task force" examining "communication"
(i.e., speech comm., mass comm., tech writing, and
composition; the first 3 are currently separate
departments, while comp is in English and has the usual
problems--taught almost entirely by part-timers (35, i.e.,
24.25FTE's) and 7 gta's; 4 untenured rhet/comp faculty in a
dept. of 35; none of the "lit" faculty have taught freshman
comp in 8-10 years).
 
I've got the web address for your archive, so I'd be
grateful if someone could direct me to a month or author.
Thanks in advance for whatever help you can provide.
 
David Jeffrey, Associate Dean
James Madison University
--
Jeffrey, David Kenneth
jeffredk@jmu.edu
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David --
 
To me, the first questions I would ask have to do with students.  If, for
example, you offered a writing minor (to be converted later into a writing
major) would anyone sign up?  Would anyone teach in such a program? I
mean, what are your students' and facultys' interests?
 
Best,
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
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                              Please distribute and post.
 
               ASSISTANT PROFESSOR/ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE WRITING
PROGRAM
                    STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT STONY BROOK
 
     The State University of New York at Stony Brook Writing Program seeks
an Assistant Professor to serve as Assistant Director of the Writing
Program.  The tenure-track faculty position will provide opportunities to
teach graduate and undergraduate courses in Rhetoric and Composition, to
take part in on-going curriculum development, and to share in the training
and supervision of composition instructors.  Ph.D. in English or related
field with specialization in Rhetoric and Composition required.  Evidence
of scholarly activity expected.  Preference will be given to candidates
with administrative experience and expertise in computer-assisted
instruction.  The University at Stony Brook is an Equal
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer.  Applications from women, people
of color, disabled persons, and/or special disabled or Vietnam veterans are
especially welcome.  Applications must be received by November 17, 1997.
Send letter, c.v., and dossier to Chair of the Writing Program Search, c/o
Ms. Michele Perrino, College of Arts and Sciences, Library  E3320, SUNY at
Stony Brook, Stony Brook, NY  11794-3391.
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We have a steady stream of students (2-3) a week wanting to study
writing as a minor or major.  Many want to study creative writing,
some technical writing, and many writing pedagogy.  Indeed, UCA's
heritage stems from it's role as the state's teachers college and
we can affect how writing is taught in the state by introducing
future public school teachers to composition pedagogy.
 
And why would anyone get a degree in rhetoric or creative writing and
not want to teach writing in a rhetoric and writing department?
 
 AM 10/21/97 -0500, you wrote:
>
>David --
>
>To me, the first questions I would ask have to do with students.  If, for
>example, you offered a writing minor (to be converted later into a writing
>major) would anyone sign up?  Would anyone teach in such a program? I
>mean, what are your students' and facultys' interests?
>
>Best,
>
>Dave Coogan
>Illinois Institute of Technology
>
>
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Since David introduced his enviable practical problems, let me add my
not-so-enviable one.  The first year comp class at the University of
Scranton is titled English 107.  Now that the department is developing
writing intensive courses with prerequisites, the "English" title is being
reexamined.  My colleagues have asked what other English or Rhetoric
Departments call their first year composition classes.  So I'm posing
these questions to you:  What do you call your first year comp? business
and tech writing?  creative writing? advanced comp?  The politics of
naming courses could get sticky. I've been cautioned that if "Rhet" is
proposed, colleagues from the Communications Department and/or the
Philosophy Department (who teach classical rhetoric) may see this as a
move to separate writing/rhetoric from the English Department. And for
some reason "Professional Writing" has negative connotations here.  Have
your institutions had similar naming problems?  How were they solved?
 
Thanks,
Joyce
 
Joyce Simutis
Director of Composition
University of Scranton
simutisj2@uofs.edu
717.941.7905
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         GrahamD <GrahamD@MAC.RIPON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: What if?
 
Since I teach at a small liberal arts college in an English department of 5,
I rarely have much to contribute to these discussions of staffing, politics,
and pedagogy in the university setting.  Here at Ripon College, we all teach
writing, from first year to senior, and see it as equally important with our
instruction in literature.
 
But I also have a degree in creative writing, and would like to offer a
couple thoughts on the notion of creating a stand-alone writing program which
includes it.  In brief, I think that separating the study of creative writing
from the study of literature has been a minor disaster in higher education.
I understand the appeal of getting writing programs out from under the thumbs
of traditional literature departments, which are often enough hostile to the
aims and value of writing as a discipline.  Having been the subject of such
hostility personally, you can *believe* that I understand.
 
At the same time, though, writers of all people *need* to study the
tradition.  It is already possible to graduate from many institutions with a
degree in creative writing but very little training in non-contemporary
literature.  This is not a healthy trend.  I think that creative writers
*also* need good training in theory, rhetoric, and so forth, of course; I'm
fortunate myself in that I did my own TA work in a good stand-alone rhetoric
program.  But any such program which didn't also require a good deal of
conventional literary study would in my opinion be doing creative writers a
major disservice.
 
David Graham
Ripon College
grahamd@mac.ripon.edu
 
_______________________________________________________________________________
From: Writing Program Administration on Tue, Oct 21, 1997 9:41 AM
Subject: Re: What if?
To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
We have a steady stream of students (2-3) a week wanting to study
writing as a minor or major.  Many want to study creative writing,
some technical writing, and many writing pedagogy.  Indeed, UCA's
heritage stems from it's role as the state's teachers college and
we can affect how writing is taught in the state by introducing
future public school teachers to composition pedagogy.
 
And why would anyone get a degree in rhetoric or creative writing and
not want to teach writing in a rhetoric and writing department?
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A course by any other name...
 
Our first year composition course is called "Introduction to College Writing."  I've had naming problems with other courses, though, mainly courses with "rhetoric" in the title, because it scares kids away...
 
cheers;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
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> On Tue, 21 Oct 1997 Joyce Simutis wrote:
>
> What do you call your first year comp?
 
        Techniques of Reading and Writing 1/1A, & 2
 
> business and tech writing?
 
        Writing for Business and Industry
        Techniques of Proofreading and Editing
        Organization and Development of Technical Documents
        Writing Documentation and Proposals
 
> creative writing?
 
        Introduction to Creative Writing of Fiction
        Advanced Creative Writing of Fiction
 
Hope this helps.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Musgrove, Laurence E." <lemusgro.ucs@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Organization: University of Southern Indiana
Subject:      Re: A course by any other name...
In-Reply-To:  <42DB4B4401EA38D9>
 
Our first year comp course is English 101: Rhetoric and Composition I:
Critical Thinking.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
Evansville, Indiana  47712
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From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker
              <mktucker.faculty.users.main.Bishops@UBISHOPS.CA>
Subject:      Re: A course by any other name...
X-To:         simutisj2@TIGER.UOFS.EDU
 
EWP (English Writing Proficiency) = the basic academic writing course
Effective Writing = next course
Advanced Composition = 2nd year course
 
 
Mieke
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Our fy comp course is "College Writing" (formerly "College Writing Skills,"
but I got that sucker changed).
Rita
 
>Since David introduced his enviable practical problems, let me add my
>not-so-enviable one.  The first year comp class at the University of
>Scranton is titled English 107.  Now that the department is developing
>writing intensive courses with prerequisites, the "English" title is being
>reexamined.  My colleagues have asked what other English or Rhetoric
>Departments call their first year composition classes.  So I'm posing
>these questions to you:  What do you call your first year comp? business
>and tech writing?  creative writing? advanced comp?  The politics of
>naming courses could get sticky. I've been cautioned that if "Rhet" is
>proposed, colleagues from the Communications Department and/or the
>Philosophy Department (who teach classical rhetoric) may see this as a
>move to separate writing/rhetoric from the English Department. And for
>some reason "Professional Writing" has negative connotations here.  Have
>your institutions had similar naming problems?  How were they solved?
>
>Thanks,
>Joyce
>
>Joyce Simutis
>Director of Composition
>University of Scranton
>simutisj2@uofs.edu
>717.941.7905
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Joyce--
 
Our first-year required courses at Marquette are English 001 and 002,
Expository Writing 1 and 2.  We teach more than exposition, putting a lot
of emphasis on argument, but the title seems to be adequately descriptive
without being limiting or threatening.  The Journalism department, which
is in a different college, has any number of other writing courses with
Jour in front of them and titles such as "critical writing" or
"persuasive writing."  Those terms would convey different meanings with
ENGL in front of them than they do with JOUR in front of them.
 
We have junior-senior courses in the department called Advanced
Composition and Writing for the Professions (putting together "business"
and "technical" writing).
 
We have junior-senior courses in creative writing classes called Intro to
Fiction, Poetry, and Playwriting. Then we have senior workshop courses
offered occasionally that use a university designated number for
undergraduate seminars.  The writing classes that fit here are called
Workshop in Creative Nonfiction and Advanced Workshop in Fiction Writing.
 
Would you explain more about how the "English" label is troublesome?
Seems like the "English" part has to be there to designate the department
that's responsible for the course.  Is there something else going on
underneath this discussion that as the new WPA you need to watch out that
you don't get enmired in, or, to put it more precisely, in which you can
avoid getting too deeply enmired?  I guess I'll also ask whether engaging
with that can of worms is really necessary--i.e., did the person who
brought it up bring it up for real discussion?  Maybe it's a hobby-horse?
Is this a test of your can-of-worms-handling ability, for example?
 
That is, what can you safely sidestep here?
 
Virginia
 
********************************************************************************
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
********************************************************************************
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Subject:      Re: What if?
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David, at the risk of saying the obvious, I'd certainly look for a WPA who
could teach courses in the theoretical, historical, practical, political,
and ethical dimensions of writing program administration. --Ed White
 
 
On Mon, 20 Oct 1997, David Harvey wrote:
 
> I have a not-so-hypothetical question.  What kinds of rhetoric,
> composition, and creative writing specialties would you try to attract if
> you were building an independent writing program outside the literature
> department.
>
> A program
> - responsible for gen ed composition and the university writing center and
> WAC program
> - teaching upper division rhetoric, composition pedagogy, and applied
> linguistics courses
> - teaching technical, professional, and creative writing workshops
> - carefully developing a writing arts minor and, then, a major
> - focusing on writing as a fine, i.e. productive, art
> - situated with art, music, speech, theater, and communication in a new
> college of fine arts and communication
> - converting part-time positions into full-time ntt and tenure-line positions
> - capable of hiring, recommending, and holding tenure
> - with its own budget
> - where the chair is and will be a writing specialist
>
> We currently have three tenure-line rhetoric and comp specialists, two
> tenure-line creative writers, one tenure-line education specialist, eleven
> ntt instructors, and several (3-10) part-time instructors to teach about
> 1700 students each semester. I'd appreciate any thoughts.
>
> David Harvey
> Director, Writing Program
> University of Central Arkansas
> (501) 450-3344
> dharvey@mail.uca.edu
>
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Subject:      Re: What if?
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I must second David's reply, about the dispiriting nature of writing
programs separate from English depts. Despite a few shining exceptions,
most of those that I have seen are made up of sad and marginalized people,
powerless and extrinsic to their schools.  I would be very careful about
setting one up.  --Ed White
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Here's the information from UNLV...
 
  What do you call your first year comp?
 
ENG A, Elementary Composition (developmental writing course).
ENG 101 Composition I
ENG 102 Composition II
ENG 113 Composition I for International Students
ENG 114 Composition II for International Students
 
 business
> and tech writing?
 
ENG 402 Professional Writing
ENG 403 Business Writing
ENG 404 Technical Writing
 
 creative writing?
 
ENG 205 Creative Writing I
ENG 405 Creative Writing II
 
 advanced comp?
 
ENG 401/601 Advanced Composition (grad and undergrad)
 
  Have
> your institutions had similar naming problems?  How were they solved?
>
Not so far.  I hope there are none.  Don't need anymore...
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Ditto, Ed.  If I were "what iffing," I'd look at the shinging examples and
model on them.  Before I came to WSU, I was in the situation Ed describes,
and I wouldn't wish it on anyone else.
Bill
 
>I must second David's reply, about the dispiriting nature of writing
>programs separate from English depts. Despite a few shining exceptions,
>most of those that I have seen are made up of sad and marginalized people,
>powerless and extrinsic to their schools.  I would be very careful about
>setting one up.  --Ed White
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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Subject:      Re: post-process
 
Lisa Toner wrote (eons ago, in cyber-time):
 
>>>
My question is, therefore, whether or not anyone has considered how
the aims and objectives of post-process and cultural studies might be
operationalized into assessment tools that evidence the accomplishment of
these aims.  What would such a tool look like?  Would these competencies
be adequately evidenced in students' formal texts, or would they be more
adequately assessed in students' planning activities?
 
I realize that there are certain risks to legitimating these aims
institutionally in assessment tools, such as a loss of freedom,
flexibility, the sense of being a resistent outsider.  If you put your
cards on the table, not only is it easier for others to disagree with
them directly, it's also easier for them to take them away.  Would we
want to risk that?  However, in not identifying ways to evidence these
claims, we also risk not gaining recognition for values we advocate that
first-year writing instruction adds to our students' political, social,
personal, and rhetorical agencies.  And our own efforts to defend
first-year composition seem to rest a lot on restating, redefining, and
convincing others of the benefits of this course for our students.
 
Any thoughts on this?  I hope that I haven't confused issues in my
attempt to clarify them for myself.  I am still struggling to understand
what post-process means.
<<<
 
Lisa, I would love to see this discussed more within the Outcomes Forum
discussions (check the URL at the end of my signature file for more info).
I face similar pressures here, trying to work between, on the one hand,
current-traditional faculty, on another hand, a "social-epistemic"
discipline, and on another hand (what, don't all writing adminstrators have
three hands?) administrators who want everything articulated and assessed.
While the last version of an Outcomes draft is a wonderfully intelligent
synthesis, it still strikes me as still partially . . . nostalgic. I have
trouble using it to accomplish what I need to do here, at any event; and I
find signs of as much resistance from within rhet/comp theory as within the
deepest bastions of c-t practice in my department and the airiest towers of
the Grand Assessors.
 
Sure, in part this is the fault of educational reductionists.  But while it
is easy to ridicule educational reductionists, doing so doesn't get us
anywhere. It shouldn't be impossible to say what it is that we actually
want students to be able to _do_ as the result of a composition
sequence--impolitic to admit it, perhaps, but not impossible to say. And
until we say this well _and_ coherently _and_ persuasively, the sneering
evil idiots (to work intertextually with another by-now-fossilized thread)
will keep winning and sneering.
 
If "social-epistemic" is the right direction (if not, perhaps, rhetorically
suited to be the right term), then what are the signs by which we know
students have "got" it?  And then what are the arguments that a first-year,
required "Composition" course is the best place in which to teach and
assess the production of these signs?
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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>Our fy comp course is "College Writing" (formerly "College Writing Skills,"
>but I got that sucker changed).
>Rita
 
Bravo!
 
Roni Keane
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I must not have been clear in my post. My point was that many of my ASU East
colleagues nearly had their souls destroyed by living for years like
Cinderella in the College of Engineering--just as many of our colleagues are
dispirited by living on leftovers in lit departments. My technology colleagues
were terribly damaged personally and professionally by their "Engineering
Captivity." Now that they have been set free--in their own college on a new
campus--the damage is quite evident. But our future is bright. Two morals: 1)
if you want out, get out; and 2) be sure you have tenured faculty and a degree
to grant, maybe even a masters.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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TENURE-TRACK POSITION IN COMPUTERS AND COMPOSITION
 
Ph.D. in Rhetoric and Composition;  Ability to teach undergraduate classes in
composition in computer classroom and graduate classes in computers and
composition pedagogy;  Opportunities to integrate technology into existing
courses and programs.
 
Required:  Ph.D. by September 1998; teaching experience; promise of research
and publication.
 
Send letter of application and vita to Cheryl Cassidy, Position F9806, 318 King
Hall, Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, MI 48197.  Primary consideration
will be given to applications received by November 7.  Selected candidates will
be interviewed at MLA.  EMU is an EO/AA employer.
 
Eastern Michigan University has a student population of approximately 24,000
and is located 40 miles from Detroit and 5 miles from Ann Arbor.
 
The Department of English Language and Literature has undergraduate majors in
Technical Communication, Imaginative Writing, Journalism, Public Relations
Writing, Linguistics, Children's Literature, and literature as well as a group
major in English and American Literature and Language for Secondary Education.
MA programs are in Professional Writing, Teaching of Writing, Discourse
Studies, Linguistics, Children's Literature, and Literature.
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Joyce,
 
Our first year required courses are English 101 (English Composition) and
English 102 (Literary Genres).  We also have an English 200 (Intermediate
Composition).
 
Creative writing courses include English 250 (Creative Writing), 301
(Poetry Writing), 302 (Fiction Writing), and 303 (Creative Non-Fiction
Writing).
 
Business writing courses include English 270 (Business Writing) and 275
(Professional Writing).
 
Hope this helps.
 
 
 
 
 
Donna M. Campbell                       |       Gonzaga University
Assistant Professor of English          |       502 E. Boone
campbell@gonzaga.edu                    |       Spokane, WA 99258
http://www.gonzaga.edu/faculty/campbell |       (509) 328-4220, x3276
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Perhaps ours is one of those "shining exceptions," Ed, but the Rhetoric and
Writing Department at UALR is a wonderful place.  As with any department,
success depends of the folks who are dedicated to making things work.  For
me, teaching writing "works" much better in place dedicated to writing
instruction.  I agree that some English departments are dedicated to such
endeavors, but having experienced life in both (MSU and UALR, neither of
which are representative, I realize), I've come to truly appreciate the
benefits of a rhetoric and writing department.
 
Julia
 
At 03:23 PM 10/21/97 -0700, you wrote:
>I must second David's reply, about the dispiriting nature of writing
>programs separate from English depts. Despite a few shining exceptions,
>most of those that I have seen are made up of sad and marginalized people,
>powerless and extrinsic to their schools.  I would be very careful about
>setting one up.  --Ed White
>
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
 
jfneufang@ualr.edu
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On Tue, 21 Oct 1997, DR. KEITH RHODES, USING VAXMAIL wrote:
 
> Lisa Toner wrote (eons ago, in cyber-time):
>
> >>>
> My question is, therefore, whether or not anyone has considered how
> the aims and objectives of post-process and cultural studies might be
> operationalized into assessment tools that evidence the accomplishment of
> these aims.  What would such a tool look like?  Would these competencies
> be adequately evidenced in students' formal texts, or would they be more
> adequately assessed in students' planning activities?
As this topic interests me, I am diving in.  I hope I'm addressing your
concerns and not digressing, following paths of my own interest that have
been ignited by your post.  Here goes:
(Texts cited are Grossberg's _Cultural Studies_ and Graeme Turner's
_British Cultural Studies_ (full citations if requested).
 
As Lawrence Grossberg notes, cultural studies is interdisciplinary.  And
not only that, cultural studies is "actively and aggressively
anti-disciplinary--a characteristic that more or less ensures a
permanently uncomfortable relation to academic disciplines" (2).  Graeme
Turner suggests that cultural studies has actively resisted becoming a
discipline in traditional academic terms (Grossberg 2).  Richard Hoggart,
in 1969, asserted that c.s. had no "disciplinary base" (Grossberg 2).
And RIchard Johnson in 1986-87 attempted to assuage the confusion of
those attempting to grasp c.s. (guided by what I call "epistemologies of
order," akin to modernist approaches)paradigm) by helping to define c.s..
Still, the definition suggested
that c.s. could "be seen as a kind of process, an alchemy for producing
useful knowledge about the broad domain of human culture" (Grossberg 2).
If c.s. is an alchemy, says Johnson, "codification might halt its ability
to bring about reactions" (Grossberg 2).
To evaluate c.s. is to diffuse its effectiveness.
 
It's no secret that cultural studies has, from its early days at the
Birmingham center, attempted to resist codification, particularly in
academic terms.  So, part of your problem involves assessments that occur
in academic terms yet measure activities that claim to transcend such
contexts.  This is not satisfying, I imagine, to adminstrators,
particularly when held accountable for what we're doing in classrooms.
 
 For Raymond Williams, c.s. was about "political possibility," and also
"the power of the human agent to change his or her conditions of
existence" (Turner 68). In this way, c.s., seems aligned with projects
subsumed by the rubric of social-epistemic rhetorics (which are also
difficult to finally evaluate in academic terms).
 
Perhaps the best "tool" that can be developed will be context-specific,
determined by a particular instructor for a particular course.  Can
teachers, each on their own, articulate ways in which their courses,
their pedagogies and the theories that inform them, involve aspects of
cultural studies?  Social-epistemic efforts?  It seems likely.  And it is
supported by theory.  Gramsci's theory of hegemony suggests that
"cultural domination is the product of complex negotiations and
alignments of interests; it is never simply imposed from above, nor is it
inevitably produced through language or through ideological apparatuses
such as the education system.  The achievment of hegemony is sustained
only through continual winning of consent" (Turner 67).  The connection
to evaluation has to do with hegemony,cultural domination, and our
position (as well as our students' positions) within it.  THe tools you
seek to develop are most likely required, for you personally perhaps, but
also for those to whom you are accountable.  If you develop the tools in
ways that consider the flexibility of c.s., the desire of c.s. to avoid
evalutation (and thus, cultural domination), you negotiate in favor of
c.s. as medium for resistance to or possible negotiation with dominant
ideologies.  As Raymond
Williams has said of Gramsci's theory of hegemony, its beauty if in "its
ability to consider individual experience within history, to talk of
culture as 'the lived dominance and subordination of particular classes,'
thus stitching history, experienece, politics, and ideology into the
study of everyday life" (Turner 67).
I imagine that each individual instructor has enigmatic ways of assessing
( in addition to more formal methods) the success or failure of cultural
studies or social-epistemic
orientations; and it is likely that such methods are chaotic in the sense
that they are complex, dynamic, and nontraditional (in terms of formal
methods).  Finding ways of articulating these methods is the challenge,
yet I believe that by doing so in the spirit of Gramsci's theory, which
urges negotiation and promotes notions of individual agency, may be
useful for your project.
 
> first-year composition seem to rest a lot on restating, redefining, and
> convincing others of the benefits of this course for our students.
 
With CAI, the complex, dynamic, and nonlinear processes and negotiation
in which students engage ias they create written texts (and dialgoues)
become more obvious--they are often archived and chronicled in ways that
allow teachers to backtrack and assess more clealry hte c.s. or
social-epistemic "value" of the work, the extent to which students have
invested thier efforts in individual or collecitve projects.  Such
reviews allos teachers to create the kinds of arguments (supporting their
work) you seem to be talking about .
 
> > Any thoughts on this?  I hope that I
haven't confused issues in my
> attempt to clarify them for myself.  I am still struggling to understand
> what post-process means.
> <<<
>
> Lisa, I would love to see this discussed more within the Outcomes Forum
> discussions (check the URL at the end of my signature file for more info).
> I face similar pressures here, trying to work between, on the one hand,
> current-traditional faculty, on another hand, a "social-epistemic"
> discipline, and on another hand (what, don't all writing adminstrators have
> three hands?) administrators who want everything articulated and assessed.
> While the last version of an Outcomes draft is a wonderfully intelligent
> synthesis, it still strikes me as still partially . . . nostalgic. I have
> trouble using it to accomplish what I need to do here, at any event; and I
> find signs of as much resistance from within rhet/comp theory as within the
> deepest bastions of c-t practice in my department and the airiest towers of
> the Grand Assessors.
>
> Sure, in part this is the fault of educational reductionists.  But while it
> is easy to ridicule educational reductionists, doing so doesn't get us
> anywhere. It shouldn't be impossible to say what it is that we actually
> want students to be able to _do_ as the result of a composition
> sequence--impolitic to admit it, perhaps, but not impossible to say. And
> until we say this well _and_ coherently _and_ persuasively, the sneering
> evil idiots (to work intertextually with another by-now-fossilized thread)
> will keep winning and sneering.
>
> If "social-epistemic" is the right direction (if not, perhaps, rhetorically
> suited to be the right term), then what are the signs by which we know
> students have "got" it?  And then what are the arguments that a first-year,
> required "Composition" course is the best place in which to teach and
> assess the production of these signs?
>
> Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
> Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
> Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
> Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
>                 Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
>           http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
>
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Julia, I do think that your campus is a shining exception, one of very few
in the country.  You are lucky to be there.  And yet, and yet, in a major
crisis of finances or hyper morality, you are awfully exposed.  The
Michigan and Minnesota examples of the last two years show how easily the
house can fall in.  On the whole, if I can't be in Philadelphia with W.C.
Fields, I'll take an English department.  --Ed White
 
 
On Tue, 21 Oct 1997, Julia K. Ferganchick-Neufang wrote:
 
> Perhaps ours is one of those "shining exceptions," Ed, but the Rhetoric and
> Writing Department at UALR is a wonderful place.  As with any department,
> success depends of the folks who are dedicated to making things work.  For
> me, teaching writing "works" much better in place dedicated to writing
> instruction.  I agree that some English departments are dedicated to such
> endeavors, but having experienced life in both (MSU and UALR, neither of
> which are representative, I realize), I've come to truly appreciate the
> benefits of a rhetoric and writing department.
>
> Julia
>
> At 03:23 PM 10/21/97 -0700, you wrote:
> >I must second David's reply, about the dispiriting nature of writing
> >programs separate from English depts. Despite a few shining exceptions,
> >most of those that I have seen are made up of sad and marginalized people,
> >powerless and extrinsic to their schools.  I would be very careful about
> >setting one up.  --Ed White
> >
> ******************************
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> University of Arkansas at Little Rock
> 2801 S. University Ave.
> Little Rock, AR  72204
>
> jfneufang@ualr.edu
>
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From George Mason...
 
ENGL 100 Composition for Non-Native Speakers of English
ENGL 101 Composition
 
ENGL 302 Advanced Composition (Four subheads: Humanities, Social Science,
Business, Natural Science/Technology)
 
ENGL 309 Independent Writing
ENGL 410 Technical and Report Writing
ENGL 503 Editing
ENGL 504 Internships in Writing and Editing
ENGL 505 Desktop Publishing
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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At Eastern Michigan University we have the following undergraduate writing courses:
ENGL 120  Basic English Composition
ENGL 121  English Composition
ENGL 225  Intermediate English Composition (focus on persuasion/argumentation)
ENGL 227  Writing About Literature
ENGL 324  Principles of Technical Communication
ENGL 326  Research Writing
ENGL 328  Writing:  Style and Language
ENGL 335  Imaginative Writing (each section has a stated focus)
ENGL 408  Writing for Writing Teachers
ENGL 417  Writing about Controversies
ENGL 422  Writer's Workshop  (imaginative writing seminar)
ENGL 424  Technical Writing
ENGL 427  Technical Editing
ENGL 428  Writing Computer Documentation
ENGL 450  Children's Literature:  Criticism and Response
ENGL 451  Writing about Controversy in Literature for the Young
ENGL 484  Seminar in Written Communication (professional, technical writing)
 
We also offer 13 journalism courses and two public relations writing courses.
 
eng_larson@online.emich.edu
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Lisa Toner wrote (eons ago, in cyber-time):
 
>>>
My question is, therefore, whether or not anyone has considered how
the aims and objectives of post-process and cultural studies might be
operationalized into assessment tools that evidence the accomplishment of
these aims.  What would such a tool look like?  Would these competencies
be adequately evidenced in students' formal texts, or would they be more
adequately assessed in students' planning activities?
 
I realize that there are certain risks to legitimating these aims
institutionally in assessment tools, such as a loss of freedom,
flexibility, the sense of being a resistent outsider.  If you put your
cards on the table, not only is it easier for others to disagree with
them directly, it's also easier for them to take them away.  Would we
want to risk that?  However, in not identifying ways to evidence these
claims, we also risk not gaining recognition for values we advocate that
first-year writing instruction adds to our students' political, social,
personal, and rhetorical agencies.  And our own efforts to defend
first-year composition seem to rest a lot on restating, redefining, and
convincing others of the benefits of this course for our students.
 
Any thoughts on this?  I hope that I haven't confused issues in my
attempt to clarify them for myself.  I am still struggling to understand
what post-process means.
<<<
 
Lisa, I would love to see this discussed more within the Outcomes Forum
discussions (check the URL at the end of my signature file for more info).
I face similar pressures here, trying to work between, on the one hand,
current-traditional faculty, on another hand, a "social-epistemic"
discipline, and on another hand (what, don't all writing adminstrators have
three hands?) administrators who want everything articulated and assessed.
While the last version of an Outcomes draft is a wonderfully intellegent
synthesis, it still strikes me as still partially . . . nostalgic. I have
trouble using it to accomplish what I need to do here, at any event.
 
Sure, in part this is the fault of educational reductionists.  But while it
is easy to ridicule educational reductionists, doing so doesn't get us
anywhere. It shouldn't be impossible to say what it is that we actually want
students to be able to _do_ as the result of a composition
sequence--impolitic to admit it, perhaps, but not impossible to say. And
until we say this well _and_ coherently _and_ persuasively, the sneering
evil idiots (to work intertextually with another by-now-fossilized thread)
will keep winning and sneering.
 
If "social-epistemic" is the right direction (if not, perhaps, rhetorically
suited to be the right term), then what are the signs by which we know
students have "got" it?  And then what are the arguments that a first-year,
required "Composition" course is the best place in which to teach and assess
the production of these signs?
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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> On Wed, 22 Oct 1997, Keith Rhodes wrote:
>
> While the last version of an Outcomes draft is a wonderfully intellegent
> synthesis, it still strikes me as still partially . . . nostalgic. I
> have trouble using it to accomplish what I need to do here, at any
> event....If "social-epistemic" is the right direction (if not, perhaps,
> rhetorically suited to be the right term), then what are the signs by
> which we know students have "got" it?  And then what are the arguments
> that a first-year, required "Composition" course is the best place in
> which to teach and assess the production of these signs?
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Keith,
      If you were asked today to articulate probable outcomes for a
rhetoric sequence that covers some post-process agencies and covers your
own social-epistemic concerns for the discipline, what are five statements
you would include?
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Hi,
 
I'm curious:  what are the shining examples of writing
programs separate from English departments?
 
------------------
Timothy J. Doherty
James Madison University
 
home page:  http://falcon.jmu.edu/~doherttj
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I hope someone would cite ours--but just in case, I'll do it!
 
        We're a department of rhetoric and communications (just changed
our name from rhetoric and writing); we have a major that attracts about
as many students as the English major.  Our courses are in rhetoric and
comp theory & history (three courses), different types of writing (9
courses), journalism (7 courses), broadcast (3 courses, one at the
community college, which has TV facilities we could never afford), visual
communications (offered in the art department--3 courses).  Creative
Writing, which we cross-list, is offered in the English Dept; Business
Com, also cross-listed, in the Business Dept.  We have five full-time
faculty, all tenured (one coming up for tenure this year, and one
currently on leave and serving as associate dean).
 
        We don't have responsibility for freshman writing--that's handled
by a Freshman Seminar, taught by faculty across the college.
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
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On Tue, 21 Oct 1997, Virginia A. Chappell wrote:
>
> Would you explain more about how the "English" label is troublesome?
> Seems like the "English" part has to be there to designate the department
> that's responsible for the course.  Is there something else going on
> underneath this discussion that as the new WPA you need to watch out that
> you don't get enmired in, or, to put it more precisely, in which you can
> avoid getting too deeply enmired?  I guess I'll also ask whether engaging
> with that can of worms is really necessary--i.e., did the person who
> brought it up bring it up for real discussion?  Maybe it's a hobby-horse?
> Is this a test of your can-of-worms-handling ability, for example?
>
> That is, what can you safely sidestep here?
 
Virginia,
 
This naming situation could be a test of my mettle as the new WPA, but I
think there are some real concerns about what will pass through the
courses and curriculum committee.  The English Department does have the
WRTG designation for all writing courses other than the fy comp courses.
And some full-time faculty do tend to make the comp course into an English
lit course.  It's not clear to me if those faculty members who teach
writing are opposed to giving comp the WRTG title--I'll find that out next
week at our meeting.  Perhaps then I'll find out if naming is the
hobby-horse or just my test.
 
But thanks for the information from Marquette.
 
Joyce
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Thanks to everyone who listed their course names for me.  I'll take this
back to my colleagues next week and see what happens.  Many of your
deparments use the ENGL designation--but few separate some writing courses
with WRTG and not others (like we do).
 
I appreciate your help both on the list and off.
 
Joyce
 
Joyce Simutis
Director of Composition
University of Scranton
simutisj2@uofs.edu
717.941.7905
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On the naming/ends of social epistemic rhetoric instruction/evaluation
thread: I sense two kinds of pressure at work here. On the one hand, as
Chet (I think it was) suggests, there's lots of pressure from elsewhere to
make somehow visible what it is we think we're spending all this time and
money on. I am always irked that writing seems to have always gotten more
such pressure than any other object of instruction in the academy, and
sometimes think the best response might be to start demanding parallel
accountability: from math, history, geography, physics, etc.
 
The catch, however--and this goes to the second kind of pressure--the
catch is that these other entities are institutionally constituted as
"majors," ostensibly long-term disciplined engagements designed to
initiate undergrads (while also sorting and ranking them) into the 'hood
(brother, sister, neighbor) of whoever the sponsors are. As the recent
discussion on location suggests, writing is beginning (and not hardly for
the first time in the last 125 years) to get the itch to similarly
establish itself. Such a move obviously would help alleviate the external
pressures for accountability: i.e., if we only accepted (say) 200 majors
into a Wrting Major, the legislature et al. would be far less concerned
with our efficacy. In its place, however, would come (I presume) a
concomitant internal pressure to make clearer sense of the enterprise--as
a social epistemic one, an overtly pre-professional one, an ancillary
developmental one, etc. (I always think Richard Haswell's Gaining Ground,
while not directly "aabout" majors or disciplines as such, provides the
best basis for thinking about them.) In other words, we would have to
imagine (locally, globally) the writing major analogue to the physics or
math or geography major.
 
One immediate complication for even thinking in these terms, though, is
that it challenges Comp's strong tradition of (soemthing like) universal
literacy instruction--i.e., tends to pose a problem, at least in terms of
emphasis, between devotion to the few ("expert writers" who study this as
the center of their education) and the many (all incoming frosh, etc., who
need first year writing, thrid year writing, or whatever). In principle,
perhaps, we could work out a way to handle both--but I think the tension
would be real on the ground, for sure, and might be real in other ways as
well.
 
Steve North
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Chet Pryor wrote:
 
> On Wed, 22 Oct 1997, Keith Rhodes wrote:
>
> While the last version of an Outcomes draft is a wonderfully intellegent
> synthesis, it still strikes me as still partially . . . nostalgic. I
> have trouble using it to accomplish what I need to do here, at any
> event....If "social-epistemic" is the right direction (if not, perhaps,
> rhetorically suited to be the right term), then what are the signs by
> which we know students have "got" it?  And then what are the arguments
> that a first-year, required "Composition" course is the best place in
> which to teach and assess the production of these signs?
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Keith,
      If you were asked today to articulate probable outcomes for a
rhetoric sequence that covers some post-process agencies and covers your
own social-epistemic concerns for the discipline, what are five statements
you would include?
  ____________________________________________________________________
 
Chet,
        Personally, I still have trouble with "social-epistemic" as a
defining term for the best writing program; my own preferences actually are
well represented by the Outcomes draft as it now exists--hence my
"nostalgia," a longing to hold on to it.  Certainly, though, that statement
does not foreground ideology or cultural study (even though I'd argue that
it includes those perspectives to the extent it should).  Hence, it seems to
be "old-fashioned."
        The motion has been made and roundly seconded that the profession is
"social-epistemic."  There's little argument this viewpoint dominates our
premier publishing outlets, which is where the "profession" as one is
defined. I'm as curious as you are about what effects this would have on an
Outcomes statement.
        I do hold out the possibility that, in its curious inability to
satisfy any of my three "authoritative" audiences--professional,
departmental, and administrative--the Outcomes statement actually manages to
be just right. But it doesn't strike me as fitting entirely well within a
"social-epistemic" frame, and this is a problem of some sort for the
profession--isn't it?
 
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Keith Richards asks: If social epistemic rhetoric is the right direction,
then what are the signs by which we know students have "got" it?  This is
a good question not just for administrators trying to articulate outcomes in
 a theoretically informed way, but for instructors of graduate students in
composition pedagogy.  I have found that the social dialectic that constructs
representations and meaning has features that can be associated with the
dialectic process of composing (as descibed by Ann Berthoff, for example).
If one takes a strong example of a social epistemic rhetoric at work in a
course sequence (for instance, facts Artifacts Counterfacts) and asks, What
is the dialectic of composing that is driving these moves, one begins to name
and defione what we would want students to do.  Graduate students can begin
to see what they can teach in this way, make choices about how they respond,
and determine success or outcome.  The tricky thing, of course, is not to
detach the formal dialectic of composing (as defined by berthoff) from the
social dialectic of critical consciousness.  The two must stay in dialogue and
 they can.
Judith Goleman, UMass-Boston
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I can think of three, off hand, but (as we have learned from Michigan and
Minnesota) things can change overnight for separate (read vulnerable)
writing programs.  The Harvard program, Gen Ed A when I was in it, more
recently called "expos" is still I think thriving.  Julia tells us that
the U of Arkansas, Little Rock, program is fine.  Last I heard, the U of
Utah had a good and separate program.  Becky, is the Colgate program still
alive after your departure?  I'm sure we'll hear of others on this list.
--Ed White
 
On Wed, 22 Oct 1997, Tim Doherty wrote:
 
> Hi,
>
> I'm curious:  what are the shining examples of writing
> programs separate from English departments?
>
> ------------------
> Timothy J. Doherty
> James Madison University
>
> home page:  http://falcon.jmu.edu/~doherttj
>
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Please distribute to appropriate lists:
 
 
I am pleased to post the following position announcement for a colleague.
I want to preface this announcement by stating that I consider
this a great job. I had the opportunity to
visit the Academic Foundations Department of Rutgers Newark while on
sabbatical in 1995; I interviewed current and ex-students, sat in on
classes, and talked to faculty and administrators. Based on this
research, I believe Rutgers Newark has one of the finest developmental programs
in the country. --Karen Uehling, Boise State University
 
*********************************************************************
Associate or Full Professor of Basic Composition and Department Chair
Academic Foundations Department
Rutgers University
Newark, New Jersey
 
The Academic Foundations Department, a unique interdisciplinary department
providing courses, academic mentors, and tutors for underprepared and
non-traditional students is seeking an associate or full professor to lead
the department. The successful candidate will have a doctorate and proven
research record and publication in the area of developmental writing skills.
Immediate or early tenure is possible. Responsibilities include chairing
the department and teaching composition and study skills, advising and serving
on departmental and collegiate committees. Application reviews begin
immediately. Salary is competitive, based on rank and experience. Send
four letters of recommendation, at least one of which addresses the
quality of your teaching. Send vita and a letter of application indicating
your pedagogical philosophy, and teaching and research experience to:
Chair, Academic Foundations Department, Rutgers University,
University Heights, 175 University Avenue, Newark, NJ  07102-1814.
Hiring is subject to final budgetary approval. AAEEO. Women and minorities
especially encouraged to apply.
***************************************************************************
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I have an easier time conceptualizing what writing teachers would do from
this perspective than I do understanding a difference in outcomes for
students.  --Ed White
 
On Wed, 22 Oct 1997, Judith Goleman wrote:
 
> Keith Richards asks: If social epistemic rhetoric is the right direction,
> then what are the signs by which we know students have "got" it?  This is
> a good question not just for administrators trying to articulate outcomes in
>  a theoretically informed way, but for instructors of graduate students in
> composition pedagogy.  I have found that the social dialectic that constructs
> representations and meaning has features that can be associated with the
> dialectic process of composing (as descibed by Ann Berthoff, for example).
> If one takes a strong example of a social epistemic rhetoric at work in a
> course sequence (for instance, facts Artifacts Counterfacts) and asks, What
> is the dialectic of composing that is driving these moves, one begins to name
> and defione what we would want students to do.  Graduate students can begin
> to see what they can teach in this way, make choices about how they respond,
> and determine success or outcome.  The tricky thing, of course, is not to
> detach the formal dialectic of composing (as defined by berthoff) from the
> social dialectic of critical consciousness.  The two must stay in dialogue and
>  they can.
> Judith Goleman, UMass-Boston
>
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Hello everybody--
 
>
> Kate,
>       You've got a very terse writing style.   Can you tell us more?
>
>   ____________________________________________________________________
>   Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
>   Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
 
They said that about Hemingway, and look how well he did.  :)
 
 
The Writing Center at ASU is undergoing some changes right now.  For the
past several years, the WC has been team-managed by three full-time
coordinators, who also tutor in their "spare time" when they aren't
managing and coordinating.  This model has proven to be a bit
inefficient, so next semester, rather than have three full-time
coordinators, we will have one half-time Peer Writing Assistant (PWA)
supervisor whose position will most likely turn into a full-time Writing
Center "director" or "supervisor" in July of '98.
 
I will be that half-time PWA supervisor next semester.  I was hired to
tutor in the Writing Center in January of 1995, several months after I
received my MFA from ASU.  I was also teaching first year composition at
that time.  My WC position has grown over the years and I have many more
responsibilities now than I did when I was first hired.  My new position
next semester is the next step up that responsibility ladder, you might say.
 
The main hub of ASU's Writing Center is located in the Language/Lit
Building--yes, right in the midst of the English Department.  We also
have satellite sites around campus, some in the dorms, some in other
disciplines' main buildings.  Right now, those satellite sites are "run"
by "site leaders", PWAs to whom we've given more money to take on more
responsibility.  That will probably change next semester--one of the many
changes that will take place--as this system is also a bit *inefficient*.
I am leaning towards managing the sites myself, increasing contact with
all of our PWAs, and closing down one or two "slow" sites to increase the
productivity of others.
 
Thank you all for inviting me into your discussion.  I would have replied
sooner but my schedule has been filled with planning meetings and more
planning meetings; I did not want to dash a response off quickly.  I have
subscribed to the listserv now, and look forward to learning more from
everybody.
 
Kate Mohler
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Syracuse.
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At 10:58 AM 10/22/97 -0400, you wrote:
>On the naming/ends of social epistemic rhetoric instruction/evaluation
>thread: I sense two kinds of pressure at work here. On the one hand, as
>Chet (I think it was) suggests, there's lots of pressure from elsewhere to
>make somehow visible what it is we think we're spending all this time and
>money on. I am always irked that writing seems to have always gotten more
>such pressure than any other object of instruction in the academy, and
>sometimes think the best response might be to start demanding parallel
>accountability: from math, history, geography, physics, etc.
 
From discussions with my colleagues in Math, at technological universities
at least not only do math departments work under considerable pressure to
"make somehow visible" what they're doing, but they're actually pretty much
told what students need to learn in Math courses before they can start
engineering courses (the "important" work of their education).  Writing
faculty have managed better than math to hold out for a kind of
departmental and disciplinary integrity--and this holding out is, I think,
the result of the development of rhetoric and comp as a discipline. (Yes,
Math is a discipline, but what mathematicians do and what they teach in
first year Math are about as far apart as what literary theorists do and
what is taught in first year comp.).
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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I will be very brief in my attempt to clarify the application of this
approach to outcomes. If the seeing and naming of relationships structures
a social epistemic course sequence, then this language shows up in outcome
assessment. If reflecting on and revising the relationships one names
structures the sequence then these activities become expected outcomes.
Social epistemic rhetoric need not revert to current traditional terms to
appear thoughtful and informed.  An anecdote (I am no longer being brief):
MaNY
Many years ago, Paulo Freire came to UMass to talk.   Afterwards a number
of people went to dinner with him at a noisy Portuguese restaurant in East
Cambridge.  I was sitting across from Freire.  At one point, he leaned over
and asked me, "Do you know Ann Berthoff?" I replied, slapping the back of the
woman next to me, "This is she!" Freire leaned back in his chair, clapped
his hands and said, "Mrs. Berthoff, I have always wanted to me you!" I learned
that evening how highly Freire regarded berthoff's dialectic of meaning-
making and I do think it provides a way of conceptualizing critical
consciousness and defining its development in novice writers.
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The best example I know of is UT, Austin, though they are so flush that
they may not be an example many can follow.  A computer fee is apparently
allowing them to do amazing things with technology.  For somebody like me,
it's still amazing to do email.
 
To be effective rhetorically and politically (if there is a distinction),
one needs to think globally and act locally.  I have often spoken in favor
of the idea of an English department as a bastion of liberal education
that stands against its reduction to gen ed, but I have more than once had
people respond by noting that the idea is laudatory but that they have not
seen the idea in action in their own experience.
 
The lit/comp hierarchy has been the operative point of reference for many
people as they think about whether to leave home and set up separate
housekeeping, but it may be that we have passed through our adolescence as
a discipline and are now thinking about these issues not as a
matter of asserting our identity against "them" but as a matter of
realizing our own potential as scholars of literacy, rhetoricians
concerned with civic discourse, teachers of critical consciousness, and
the other things we are or want to become.  I do sense that this question
is not the same as it was a decade or two ago and that many of the people
who are asking it are asking it for different purposes, though the same
old departmental politics may simply be at issue.
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
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Some time ago there was some discussion about spousal hires.  I'm wishing now
that I had paid more attention.
 
I'm interested in what policies are out there and how some of you have dealt
with spousal hires recently.  If you want candidate A but you know that that
person won't come unless their spouse is hired too (let's imagine both a
spouse in same dept. and in another discipline as well as a situation where
you already have a wonderful tenure-line person on board but his/her spouse is
now finishing a degree and going on the market) what action have you taken?
How did it turn out? What do we need to watch out for?  What arguments are
good arguments to make?
 
Thanks for your help.  Please feel free to respond off-list if you prefer.
 
 
 
Dr. Sherrie Gradin
Director of Writing
Portland State University
English Department
PO Box 751
Portland, OR 97207
503-725-3563
FAX: 503-725-3561
e-mail: Sherrie@nh1.nh.pdx.edu
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Carmen,
 
Thanks for your post.  I was looking for a sort of tangential way into
this conversation, because at Northridge we're considering the
possibility of offering an MA degree in writing studies, which would
encompass a variety of possible emphases in rhet & comp, creative
writing, technical writing, advanced expository writing, and maybe
even writing about literature.  The questions our Comp Committee has
are: What sort of writing studies degrees exist out there, as models
for us to study?  What kinds of programs do these degrees come from
(MA, PhD)?  And since we have a large number of grads who go on to
work in the many two-year colleges of the L.A. area, how favorably do
two-year colleges elsewhere respond to teachers who graduate with such
a degree?  How would PhD programs respond to such a degree?
 
Do you have some wisdom from Maryland to share?  Could others possibly
respond, too-- off-list, if no one wants to read interruptions to the
other strands now percolating?
 
 
--Brad Peters, Cal State Northridge, <bradley.peters@email.csun.edu>
 
 
 
 
Carmen Schmersahl wrote:
>
> I hope someone would cite ours--but just in case, I'll do it!
>
>         We're a department of rhetoric and communications (just changed
> our name from rhetoric and writing); we have a major that attracts about
> as many students as the English major.  Our courses are in rhetoric and
> comp theory & history (three courses), different types of writing (9
> courses), journalism (7 courses), broadcast (3 courses, one at the
> community college, which has TV facilities we could never afford), visual
> communications (offered in the art department--3 courses).  Creative
> Writing, which we cross-list, is offered in the English Dept; Business
> Com, also cross-listed, in the Business Dept.  We have five full-time
> faculty, all tenured (one coming up for tenure this year, and one
> currently on leave and serving as associate dean).
>
>         We don't have responsibility for freshman writing--that's handled
> by a Freshman Seminar, taught by faculty across the college.
>
> Carmen B. Schmersahl
> Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> Mount Saint Mary's College
> Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
> 301-447-5367
> schmersa@msmary.edu
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Folks--
 
Tom Miller cited UT-Austin, and I agree with him wholeheartedly.
However, I'd caution some folks about the structure at Austin, and it may
hope to focus this discussion explaining why Ed is right to be concerned
about some splits.
 
UT-Austin is a Division, not a Department.  That's an important
distinction.  At Austin it means the unit doesn't offer degrees, the coin
of the realm in higher ed.  It also means that the faculty (because the
Ph.D. is still housed in English) have shared appointments.
 
Many of the programs that are independent are not degree-granting
programs.  In fact, if I were giving advice, I'd recommend a unit have a
minor at the minimum.
 
For those of you who don't know, our Dept. of Rhetoric and Writing at
UALR offers a BA and an MA.  The MA is the largest MA program in our
college.  For what it's worth, English has no graduate program.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Our dean of arts and sciences is interested in ways that the college can
"certify" the writing "competence" of its majors.  This isn't an attack on
the comp. program or on the WAC program (which includes a WI requirement),
but part of the ongoing effort to give CAS greater visibility in its
competition for funds with the other colleges.  Beyond seeing this as an
opportunity to press once again for better support for the writing program
(more full-time hires, better money for adjuncts, etc.), I see it as a
chance for some creative program building.
 
I'd like to know of others' experience with "certifying competence" or
"excellence" in writing and how that certification might have been used by
the college (or dept. or university) for public relations.  For example,
I'd love to hear from those schools that have across-the-board portfolio
evaluation (a move we've never tried but that I've been thinking about
more positively).  What about programs that have some other form of
"certificate" for writing competence or excellence, perhaps based on
completion of extra coursework in advanced or specialized writing?
Also, are there programs in which English majors go through some special
regimen--portfolio evaluation, completion of certain courses, etc.--in
order to "certify" their writing competence (as opposed to having it
assumed that an English diploma implies competent writing).
 
I'd be happy to hear from you on- or off-list.
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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Our first year comp courses are:
 
ENG 101, Processes of Writing
ENG 102, Effective Written Discourse
 
Others:
 
ENG 330, Business Writing
ENG 333, Fundamentals of Technical Writing
ENG 347, Desktop Publishing and Technical Graphics
ENG 400, Advanced Technical Writing
ENG 402, Technical Editing
ENG 405, Topics in Technical Writing
 
Rich
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Outcomes.  Competencies.  Social-epistemic.  Cultural contextualness.
 
I am reminded me of a wonderful saying:   When you're up to your ass in
alligators, it's hard to remember your original aim was to drain the
swamp.  Probably I have too many alligators about to be much taken with
most (though not all) of the discussion of these things.   I also grow
weary of the battle legal writing professionals must wage daily for
respect and legitimacy.   We have gotten more savvy in the past decade
and have inserted legal writing requirements into the accrediting
standards.  This first go-round resulted (predictably) in anemic
standards, but at least there is something to point to now.
 
What justifies writing as a separate major?  A separate discipline?  What
is our content and our intellectual contribution that justifies such an
idea?  What is our profession?  If we need to spend our lives defining
outcomes, debating social epistomologies, and cultural contextualness,
then it seems to me we lose one of the very things that attracts at least
some of us to this disreputable work - its foundational importance, or,
to use a quaint (nostalgic?) term, its relevance.
 
Surely we could spend our time debating the niceties of Aristotle and of
other theories of rhetoric.  Surely we could spend our time writing to
each other about the meaning of writing.  Surely we could construct and
deconstruct writing and composition theory.  But then would we be
teaching the next generation how to write?  Or would we be talking about
writing rather than doing writing?  Would we be seduced by ideas and hold
classes about writing rather than classes in which students learn to
write?  Isn't this one of the dangers of too much abstraction of what we
do?  Learn grammar and you can write.  Learn the writing process and you
can write.  Learn cultural context and you can write.  Learn
social-epistemic and you can write.
 
Hogwash.  Write, with critical feedback, and write some more, and you can
learn to write.
 
Writing, like surgery, trying cases, bookkeeping, and plumbing is a skill
to be learned by doing.  You can't just learn about it, you must do it.
Just learning ideas about writing is far more sterile and useless than
studying and extracting ideas from literature or philosophy or physics.
(Ever wonder why there are physics and biology labs and computer labs but
no "history labs" or literature labs or philosophy labs where one would
do history, literature or philosophy?  I suppose the student union
suffices for doing philosophy :), but what of the others?)
 
And so here we scrumble deep into what is a university education about
anyway?  How does one justify a degree in fine arts with a huge
experiential component?  Why not one in "garage arts"?  Why degrees in
skills, and pedestrian matters like business administration and also in
philosophy?  But not in writing?
 
How do we reconcile these problems with the typical student (and typical
parent who pays the bills) who views the BS or BA (or in my case, the JD)
as a ticket - and nothing more?
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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I'd also be interested in hearing what people have to say about this, so
I'd very much appreciate on-list replies.
Thanks
Rita
 
 
 
>Our dean of arts and sciences is interested in ways that the college can
>"certify" the writing "competence" of its majors.  This isn't an attack on
>the comp. program or on the WAC program (which includes a WI requirement),
>but part of the ongoing effort to give CAS greater visibility in its
>competition for funds with the other colleges.  Beyond seeing this as an
>opportunity to press once again for better support for the writing program
>(more full-time hires, better money for adjuncts, etc.), I see it as a
>chance for some creative program building.
>
>I'd like to know of others' experience with "certifying competence" or
>"excellence" in writing and how that certification might have been used by
>the college (or dept. or university) for public relations.  For example,
>I'd love to hear from those schools that have across-the-board portfolio
>evaluation (a move we've never tried but that I've been thinking about
>more positively).  What about programs that have some other form of
>"certificate" for writing competence or excellence, perhaps based on
>completion of extra coursework in advanced or specialized writing?
>Also, are there programs in which English majors go through some special
>regimen--portfolio evaluation, completion of certain courses, etc.--in
>order to "certify" their writing competence (as opposed to having it
>assumed that an English diploma implies competent writing).
>
>I'd be happy to hear from you on- or off-list.
>
>Chris Thaiss
>Director, WAC and English Composition
>Mail Stop 3E4
>George Mason University
>Fairfax, VA 22030
>
>(703) 993-1196
>
>Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
>WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Brad,
 
I'm going to forward to you four or five past exchanges on
the listserv about MA programs.  I'm not sure if they'll be
helpful (haven't looked at them in a while, but saved them
b/c we're going to consider the same issues soon enough).
 
More later--running right now. . .
 
Tim
 
------------------
Timothy J. Doherty
James Madison University
 
home page:  http://falcon.jmu.edu/~doherttj
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This is a source of great frustration for me and reflects one of the
more ugly issues between the campus and the community in our valley.
--
Noel Nichols
Mailto:Nichols@Norwich.Net <--- Clik Here--<<
Return mail is for Spam
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Steven,
 
You raise an important--no, crucial--point about the value of rhetoric and
composition in the academy. I can't help but think that you're right about
the seduction of ideas, or the temptation of scholarship--if that's what
you're getting at: sure, we can--and we certainly do--come up with ever
more complex ways of framing our existence as "experts", and with that
ever more complex theories about what writing REALLY means. Yet we know,
in some intangible way, that writing is an activity, not a body of
knowledge; that it will always be a plastic term.
 
I don't know if this problem is limited to our work, though.  And I worry
a bit about what comes after "hogwash!" in your post.  I agree,
wholeheartedly, that the experience of writing and getting
feedback is key.  But I would argue that we do need more research on this,
if only to understand why revision seems so RELEVANT in our classrooms and
so IRRELEVANT to students in other classes (who I see often in the writing
center).  It seems to me that we value revision because we have a certain
idea of who the student should be, how they should construe their
work--attitudes that many of our collegues and students don't share.  To
me this says more about our own placement in higher education than it says
about the rest of the worlds' ignorance about "the" writing process.
 
I don't know how we reconcile these problems with the typical
degree-seeking student.  But it does seemm like they are problems worth
fighing for--in the classroom, in our writing program infrastructure, and
in our research.
 
Best,
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Prof. Steven D. Jamar, Dir. LRW Program wrote:
 
> Outcomes.  Competencies.  Social-epistemic.  Cultural contextualness.
>
> I am reminded me of a wonderful saying:   When you're up to your ass in
> alligators, it's hard to remember your original aim was to drain the
> swamp.  Probably I have too many alligators about to be much taken with
> most (though not all) of the discussion of these things.   I also grow
> weary of the battle legal writing professionals must wage daily for
> respect and legitimacy.   We have gotten more savvy in the past decade
> and have inserted legal writing requirements into the accrediting
> standards.  This first go-round resulted (predictably) in anemic
> standards, but at least there is something to point to now.
>
> What justifies writing as a separate major?  A separate discipline?  What
> is our content and our intellectual contribution that justifies such an
> idea?  What is our profession?  If we need to spend our lives defining
> outcomes, debating social epistomologies, and cultural contextualness,
> then it seems to me we lose one of the very things that attracts at least
> some of us to this disreputable work - its foundational importance, or,
> to use a quaint (nostalgic?) term, its relevance.
>
> Surely we could spend our time debating the niceties of Aristotle and of
> other theories of rhetoric.  Surely we could spend our time writing to
> each other about the meaning of writing.  Surely we could construct and
> deconstruct writing and composition theory.  But then would we be
> teaching the next generation how to write?  Or would we be talking about
> writing rather than doing writing?  Would we be seduced by ideas and hold
> classes about writing rather than classes in which students learn to
> write?  Isn't this one of the dangers of too much abstraction of what we
> do?  Learn grammar and you can write.  Learn the writing process and you
> can write.  Learn cultural context and you can write.  Learn
> social-epistemic and you can write.
>
> Hogwash.  Write, with critical feedback, and write some more, and you can
> learn to write.
>
> Writing, like surgery, trying cases, bookkeeping, and plumbing is a skill
> to be learned by doing.  You can't just learn about it, you must do it.
> Just learning ideas about writing is far more sterile and useless than
> studying and extracting ideas from literature or philosophy or physics.
> (Ever wonder why there are physics and biology labs and computer labs but
> no "history labs" or literature labs or philosophy labs where one would
> do history, literature or philosophy?  I suppose the student union
> suffices for doing philosophy :), but what of the others?)
>
> And so here we scrumble deep into what is a university education about
> anyway?  How does one justify a degree in fine arts with a huge
> experiential component?  Why not one in "garage arts"?  Why degrees in
> skills, and pedestrian matters like business administration and also in
> philosophy?  But not in writing?
>
> How do we reconcile these problems with the typical student (and typical
> parent who pays the bills) who views the BS or BA (or in my case, the JD)
> as a ticket - and nothing more?
>
> Cheers,
> Steve
>
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
>
> President, Legal Writing Institute
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
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Next semester I am teaching a seminar in professional publishing.  For
their main project, students must submit a piece to a professional
journal in rhetoric/comp.  We do a lot of analysis of rhet/comp and
other kinds of advanced, academic writing.
 
I'm looking for an appropriate textbook.  Got any good candidates?  Rich
Haswell
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Steve's post identifies what I think is at the core of our identity problem. I
noted in a recent, somewhat crabby, post the affinity I feel with my
colleagues at ASU East in engineering technology. What we have in common is
that we are in "applied" fields. There is a strong theoretical component to
what we do, but our focus is on applications. And thus we feed lower on
Bloom's Taxonomy than the physicist's or literary theorists. And, we carry the
additional burden of being useful. We are viewed as the hand maidens of
theory. Handmaiden is not a position most people aspire to, so we want to be
like Mike. This is why Donald Schon's stuff on reflective practice is so
important. He denies that there is a direct continuum from theory to practice
but there is a special kind of "knowing in doing" that theory does not explain
and is the special province of applied disciplines. This view certain does
help to explain the gap that most of us sense between our theoretical
discussions and our experience with students in the classroom. Come on. Say
it. I'm useful and I'm proud. See, that wasn't so hard.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Wed, 22 Oct 1997, Linda Bergmann wrote:
> From discussions with my colleagues in Math, at technological universities
> at least not only do math departments work under considerable pressure to
> "make somehow visible" what they're doing, but they're actually pretty much
> told what students need to learn in Math courses before they can start
> engineering courses (the "important" work of their education).  Writing
> faculty have managed better than math to hold out for a kind of
> departmental and disciplinary integrity--and this holding out is, I think,
> the result of the development of rhetoric and comp as a discipline. (Yes,
> Math is a discipline, but what mathematicians do and what they teach in
> first year Math are about as far apart as what literary theorists do and
> what is taught in first year comp.).
 
That makes sense at a tech-oriented school, yes. It does not appear to be
the case here (mid-sized aspiring Res. II univ.); hence my irritation.
In any case, math would still be in a position that most writing programs
aren't (yet): dealing with these one- or two-time courses imagined to
prepare all students for subsequent work, but doing so out of a major with
its own (arguable) trajectory and (again, arguable) knowledge-making base
of operations.
 
Steve North
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Six or seven years ago, I visited the Writing Center at Oberlin College,
and they had a rather elaborate and impressive looking program along these
lines.  I don't know how it has played out over the years, though.
 
 I don't have the At 06:25 AM 10/23/97 -0700, you wrote:
>I'd also be interested in hearing what people have to say about this, so
>I'd very much appreciate on-list replies.
>Thanks
>Rita
>
>
>
>>Our dean of arts and sciences is interested in ways that the college can
>>"certify" the writing "competence" of its majors.  This isn't an attack on
>>the comp. program or on the WAC program (which includes a WI requirement),
>>but part of the ongoing effort to give CAS greater visibility in its
>>competition for funds with the other colleges.  Beyond seeing this as an
>>opportunity to press once again for better support for the writing program
>>(more full-time hires, better money for adjuncts, etc.), I see it as a
>>chance for some creative program building.
>>
>>I'd like to know of others' experience with "certifying competence" or
>>"excellence" in writing and how that certification might have been used by
>>the college (or dept. or university) for public relations.  For example,
>>I'd love to hear from those schools that have across-the-board portfolio
>>evaluation (a move we've never tried but that I've been thinking about
>>more positively).  What about programs that have some other form of
>>"certificate" for writing competence or excellence, perhaps based on
>>completion of extra coursework in advanced or specialized writing?
>>Also, are there programs in which English majors go through some special
>>regimen--portfolio evaluation, completion of certain courses, etc.--in
>>order to "certify" their writing competence (as opposed to having it
>>assumed that an English diploma implies competent writing).
>>
>>I'd be happy to hear from you on- or off-list.
>>
>>Chris Thaiss
>>Director, WAC and English Composition
>>Mail Stop 3E4
>>George Mason University
>>Fairfax, VA 22030
>>
>>(703) 993-1196
>>
>>Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
>>WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
>
>Rita Malenczyk
>Director, University Writing Program
>English Department
>Eastern Connecticut State University
>Willimantic, CT 06226
>860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
>MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
>
>
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Steve J: My guess is you would not be employed doing what you are
doing--and certainly I wouldn't--if it weren't for the professionalization
of Rhet/Comp, a process made possible by precisely the kind of
inquiry/debate you are . . . well, funning on, I guess. It is true that
such stuff can seem/be abstruse, endless, hyper-specialized, etc. But then
maybe we're going about this all wrong: maybe we should form College
English Writing, Inc., and contract out our writing instruction services
to institutions. We can hire (imagine) and retrain ABDs and underemployed
PhDs (or whoever); pay, say, $30,000/yr w/bennies for a 30-hr. week. Words
'R Us, maybe? Anyway, that seems to me the logical outcome of your
argument in an agae of privatization, and it sure would cut out a lot of
the wastefull motion of inquiry.
 
Steve North
 
 
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Prof. Steven D. Jamar, Dir. LRW Program wrote:
 
> Outcomes.  Competencies.  Social-epistemic.  Cultural contextualness.
>
> I am reminded me of a wonderful saying:   When you're up to your ass in
> alligators, it's hard to remember your original aim was to drain the
> swamp.  Probably I have too many alligators about to be much taken with
> most (though not all) of the discussion of these things.   I also grow
> weary of the battle legal writing professionals must wage daily for
> respect and legitimacy.   We have gotten more savvy in the past decade
> and have inserted legal writing requirements into the accrediting
> standards.  This first go-round resulted (predictably) in anemic
> standards, but at least there is something to point to now.
>
> What justifies writing as a separate major?  A separate discipline?  What
> is our content and our intellectual contribution that justifies such an
> idea?  What is our profession?  If we need to spend our lives defining
> outcomes, debating social epistomologies, and cultural contextualness,
> then it seems to me we lose one of the very things that attracts at least
> some of us to this disreputable work - its foundational importance, or,
> to use a quaint (nostalgic?) term, its relevance.
>
> Surely we could spend our time debating the niceties of Aristotle and of
> other theories of rhetoric.  Surely we could spend our time writing to
> each other about the meaning of writing.  Surely we could construct and
> deconstruct writing and composition theory.  But then would we be
> teaching the next generation how to write?  Or would we be talking about
> writing rather than doing writing?  Would we be seduced by ideas and hold
> classes about writing rather than classes in which students learn to
> write?  Isn't this one of the dangers of too much abstraction of what we
> do?  Learn grammar and you can write.  Learn the writing process and you
> can write.  Learn cultural context and you can write.  Learn
> social-epistemic and you can write.
>
> Hogwash.  Write, with critical feedback, and write some more, and you can
> learn to write.
>
> Writing, like surgery, trying cases, bookkeeping, and plumbing is a skill
> to be learned by doing.  You can't just learn about it, you must do it.
> Just learning ideas about writing is far more sterile and useless than
> studying and extracting ideas from literature or philosophy or physics.
> (Ever wonder why there are physics and biology labs and computer labs but
> no "history labs" or literature labs or philosophy labs where one would
> do history, literature or philosophy?  I suppose the student union
> suffices for doing philosophy :), but what of the others?)
>
> And so here we scrumble deep into what is a university education about
> anyway?  How does one justify a degree in fine arts with a huge
> experiential component?  Why not one in "garage arts"?  Why degrees in
> skills, and pedestrian matters like business administration and also in
> philosophy?  But not in writing?
>
> How do we reconcile these problems with the typical student (and typical
> parent who pays the bills) who views the BS or BA (or in my case, the JD)
> as a ticket - and nothing more?
>
> Cheers,
> Steve
>
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
>
> President, Legal Writing Institute
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
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David: T-shirts. Bumper stickers. Stadium rallies (we've got the
numbers!). And then on to the Mall: The Million Marker March, or the
Gazillion Grand Graders (G)Review.
 
Steve North
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Steve's post identifies what I think is at the core of our identity problem. I
> noted in a recent, somewhat crabby, post the affinity I feel with my
> colleagues at ASU East in engineering technology. What we have in common is
> that we are in "applied" fields. There is a strong theoretical component to
> what we do, but our focus is on applications. And thus we feed lower on
> Bloom's Taxonomy than the physicist's or literary theorists. And, we carry the
> additional burden of being useful. We are viewed as the hand maidens of
> theory. Handmaiden is not a position most people aspire to, so we want to be
> like Mike. This is why Donald Schon's stuff on reflective practice is so
> important. He denies that there is a direct continuum from theory to practice
> but there is a special kind of "knowing in doing" that theory does not explain
> and is the special province of applied disciplines. This view certain does
> help to explain the gap that most of us sense between our theoretical
> discussions and our experience with students in the classroom. Come on. Say
> it. I'm useful and I'm proud. See, that wasn't so hard.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Steve (North),
 
Actually, your suggestion about forming a writing instruction corp. ain't
so bad. I'm not so sure inquiry would be left behind in the process,
either. You form an organization made up of teachers & inquirers & let 'em
do their thing, you get... teaching & inquiry. Might even be less
encumbered than the inquiry supported by the current institutional regime,
eh? (oh ok. encumbered differently, I suppose)
 
 
If you're the CEO, I'd sign on in a blink.
 
--Eric Crump
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Eric: Scary how easy it is to think it, eh? And yeah, sure: big R & D
budget, much more flexibility in terms of teaching technology (maybe, in
fact, we could be a division of MicroSoft--and hey, you heard it here
first). Dear Mr. Gates--er, Bill:
 
Steve North
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> Steve (North),
>
> Actually, your suggestion about forming a writing instruction corp. ain't
> so bad. I'm not so sure inquiry would be left behind in the process,
> either. You form an organization made up of teachers & inquirers & let 'em
> do their thing, you get... teaching & inquiry. Might even be less
> encumbered than the inquiry supported by the current institutional regime,
> eh? (oh ok. encumbered differently, I suppose)
>
>
> If you're the CEO, I'd sign on in a blink.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
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Chris Thaiss asked to hear from those of us familiar with "across the
board" writing certification:
 
I oversee a Junior Writing Portfolio proficiency requirement at my
institution; all degree seeking students at my campus (@3500
students; a branch campus of the Univ. of SC) must submit a
"portfolio" of four course-related papers and a cover essay that
explains their choices, for competency review. Those who do not pass
this proficiency requirement must take a WAC-oriented junior level
writing course. We do not yet have an upper level WI requirement. We
do require this competency review for graduation.
 
Because the requirement is a recent development (since Fall 1996), to
date, it has primarily affected transfer students. We do have a sizable
transfer population, so "timely notice" through advisement has been
our first concern. We send letters (through our advisement center) to
all transfers with 60+ hours, and we have publicized the requirement
everywhere we could think to do so; I have found myself in far too
many meetings this semester, but to carry the message forward, it's
been essential. The other "complication" that we have realized (and
the amazing thing to me is that this "requirement" was instituted
only after open faculty forums and full faculty assembly review where
it passed unanimously), has been that suddenly, this semester, our
business, education, and nursing programs (@80% of our population)
remembered that we have satellite programs at two sites about 2-3
hours distant from our campus, and that those students also were our
degree-seeking students. So, I've had also to engage in a road show
this semester.
 
We met just yesterday to assess this semester's submissions. In
total, the portfolios were very eye-opening; good writing is taking
place all over this particular campus, but there are weak areas that
we now can address in faculty development workshops. Overall, in
spite of the complications, I believe that our competency requirement
is a "good thing" and that it will serve our institution well as a
check of student writing competency.
 
 
 
Dr. Lynne Rhodes
Director of Writing Assessment
USC Aiken
171 Univ. Pkway
Aiken, SC 29801
(803) 641-3571
lynner@aiken.sc.edu
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Colleagues;
 
We are undergoing some soul-searching here about our WI course requirements (put in to place, thankfully, before I got here, so while I have to deal with the fall out, the blame is gone with the retired dean who pushed for our particular program construction)
 
Anyway, my question is this:  how long did your institution wait between passing the program (if there was some sort of voting proceedure or approval by dean/provost) and when it went into effect?  The folks here passed the program and then put it into place the following year, and have spent the past four years tinkering with the requirements to get everyone to pass.  I thought I remembered reading somewhere that five years is a good number to wait while WI courses become established, etc., but I could be wrong.
 
Any information or help is always appreciated.
 
Cheers;
 
Kelly Lowe
Director of Writing Programs
Mount Union College
Alliance, OH 44601
330/823.3153
lowekf@muc.edu
"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
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Judith, I love this whole post.  I can't decide if I like best being
identified as the very god of all hack rhythm guitarist/songwriters or
whether I prefer seeing Berthoff brought in overtly as an integral, dynamic,
even central figure in the discussion.  Like Freire (referring to your later
post), Berlin (176-77 of _R&R_) seemed to have no difficulty positioning
Berthoff as social-epistemic.  Berthoff's vision is just of the social as a
critical factor in a larger context, which strikes true pomo die-hards as
heresy but just makes sense to most people.
 
Pondering Ed White's response that your post tells us more about pedagogy
than outcomes, I'm wondering whether that is not exactly the point.  The
social-epistemic focus makes for good pedagogy, even if efforts to formalize
it prove inadequate or by their nature impossible (or simply too fecund and
diverse to be reduced?).  And even if it is good to have fecundity and
dissensus and to subvert hegemony, since none of that offers the typical
student anything to aim at, it's not surprising that they might revert to
"current-traditional" understanding in a social-epistemic classroom
(Leverenz, "Dissensus, a Dream Deferred," _JAC_ 14).
 
And yet perhaps the *outcomes* of social-epistemic pedagogy are not so very
different from what one would imagine as the best result of a
cognitive/process or even philosophical approach to rhetoric.  Maybe "social
epistemic" is just a reminder to us of what rhetoric is in distinction with
formalist misrepresentations of the term.  It makes sense to call what we do
just plain "rhetoric."  The Outcomes forum draft that was brought to the WPA
conference is pretty good as a definition of the outcomes of introductory
"rhetoric."  Does that statement hold together the necessary Berthoffian
dialectic?
 
Judith Goleman wrote:
 
>Keith Richards asks: If social epistemic rhetoric is the right direction,
>then what are the signs by which we know students have "got" it?  This is
>a good question not just for administrators trying to articulate outcomes in
>a theoretically informed way, but for instructors of graduate students in
>composition pedagogy.  I have found that the social dialectic that constructs
>representations and meaning has features that can be associated with the
>dialectic process of composing (as descibed by Ann Berthoff, for example).
>If one takes a strong example of a social epistemic rhetoric at work in a
>course sequence (for instance, facts Artifacts Counterfacts) and asks, What
>is the dialectic of composing that is driving these moves, one begins to name
>and defione what we would want students to do.  Graduate students can begin
>to see what they can teach in this way, make choices about how they respond,
>and determine success or outcome.  The tricky thing, of course, is not to
>detach the formal dialectic of composing (as defined by berthoff) from the
>social dialectic of critical consciousness.  The two must stay in dialogue and
>they can.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/main.html
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Steve North's quip about contacting Microsoft concerning a new national
writing instructor corp (or would that be corpse?) leads me to a question
that may not have much significance.  But here goes . . .
 
Our Computer Services office just recently moved to Windows 95 (from 3.1)
and with this change comes a new change in writing software.  Our college
will no longer support WordPerfect (the standard since late 1980's) since
we are now purchasing Microsoft Office 97, which has Microsoft Word
wordprocessing on it.
 
I've been a converted WordPerfect user since WordStar tumbled, and I find
that as wordprocessing programs goes, WP is useful and nicely supports
writing classes that ask students to revise heavily.  Now I find that
Word seems to return to the paragraph-sentence level, which seems to
conflict with the more holistic approach to writing that I take.
 
Does my concern have any validity?  Do others find Word more product
driven?  Or is it that I'm just irritated that I have to move to another
wordprocessing?  Does anyone have any references to comparsion-contrasts
of WP and Word?  Are there some out there who swear by Word?  If so,
could you tell me why?
Or
should I just hail Bill Gates as the next writing guru in America?!
 
John Pennington
Writing Program Director
St. Norbert College
De Pere, WI 54115
pennjb@sncac.snc.edu
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If sports programs are subsidized by sports companies, why can't writing
programs be subsidized by computer companies?  I'll wear a Microsoft or
Compaq or Gateway or Netscape polo shirt to class if my students and I
have the latest technology available to us in the labs, in our offices,
and in our dorms.  Before fantasizing about going corporate, maybe we
should brainstorm on ways to bring corporate in to support us (as we
support them in so many ways already.)   What do our foundation offices
need to know?
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Dear Kelly,
 
At UNH we spent three years developing the program through the General
Education Program and the Academic Senate. We organized a Writing Center
and pilot WAC program during that period so there would be resources "on
the ground" before the legislation was even passed. The new University
Writing Requirement was passed in principle in May of 95 with a request for
some specific guidelines. The final legislation was passed in November of
95.  We constituted the University Writing Committee at that point and gave
ourselves two years to solicit the proposals from General Education and the
majors while providing resource materials, seminars, workshops, and
individual consultation. The proposed implementation date is Fall 1998 and
we're pretty close to being ready for it. Also, we know that we'll have
some time to continue development of the program while that first class of
students moves through the curriculum.
Even so, one more year might have been helpful.  On the other hand, if
faculty don't see formal curricular change within a reasonable amount of
time, they sometimes think that change is impossible because of
administrative inefficiencies.
 
I'd like to know where the five year idea came from.
 
Cindy Gannett
Director, Writing across the Curriculum
University of New Hampshire
 
 
At 10:47 AM 10/23/97 -0400, you wrote:
>Colleagues;
>
>We are undergoing some soul-searching here about our WI course
requirements (put in to place, thankfully, before I got here, so while I
have to deal with the fall out, the blame is gone with the retired dean who
pushed for our particular program construction)
>
>Anyway, my question is this:  how long did your institution wait between
passing the program (if there was some sort of voting proceedure or
approval by dean/provost) and when it went into effect?  The folks here
passed the program and then put it into place the following year, and have
spent the past four years tinkering with the requirements to get everyone
to pass.  I thought I remembered reading somewhere that five years is a
good number to wait while WI courses become established, etc., but I could
be wrong.
>
>Any information or help is always appreciated.
>
>Cheers;
>
>Kelly Lowe
>Director of Writing Programs
>Mount Union College
>Alliance, OH 44601
>330/823.3153
>lowekf@muc.edu
>"There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
>
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Just a comment on your comment, Steve:
I understand your irritation at obscuring the obvious and endless navel
gazing, but let me add that the purpose of writing studies is not necessarily
to help people improve their writing skills.  We can also be interested in
writing as a cultural practice.  Writing can be the object of research--and
some of this research might not be pedogogically related.  Some of the
research that I do in professional writing has very little to do with how I
teach  (and of course a lot of it does).
Irv
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar, Dir. LRW Program wrote:
 
> Outcomes.  Competencies.  Social-epistemic.  Cultural contextualness.
>
> I am reminded me of a wonderful saying:   When you're up to your ass in
> alligators, it's hard to remember your original aim was to drain the
> swamp.  Probably I have too many alligators about to be much taken with
> most (though not all) of the discussion of these things.   I also grow
> weary of the battle legal writing professionals must wage daily for
> respect and legitimacy.   We have gotten more savvy in the past decade
> and have inserted legal writing requirements into the accrediting
> standards.  This first go-round resulted (predictably) in anemic
> standards, but at least there is something to point to now.
>
> What justifies writing as a separate major?  A separate discipline?  What
> is our content and our intellectual contribution that justifies such an
> idea?  What is our profession?  If we need to spend our lives defining
> outcomes, debating social epistomologies, and cultural contextualness,
> then it seems to me we lose one of the very things that attracts at least
> some of us to this disreputable work - its foundational importance, or,
> to use a quaint (nostalgic?) term, its relevance.
>
> Surely we could spend our time debating the niceties of Aristotle and of
> other theories of rhetoric.  Surely we could spend our time writing to
> each other about the meaning of writing.  Surely we could construct and
> deconstruct writing and composition theory.  But then would we be
> teaching the next generation how to write?  Or would we be talking about
> writing rather than doing writing?  Would we be seduced by ideas and hold
> classes about writing rather than classes in which students learn to
> write?  Isn't this one of the dangers of too much abstraction of what we
> do?  Learn grammar and you can write.  Learn the writing process and you
> can write.  Learn cultural context and you can write.  Learn
> social-epistemic and you can write.
>
> Hogwash.  Write, with critical feedback, and write some more, and you can
> learn to write.
>
> Writing, like surgery, trying cases, bookkeeping, and plumbing is a skill
> to be learned by doing.  You can't just learn about it, you must do it.
> Just learning ideas about writing is far more sterile and useless than
> studying and extracting ideas from literature or philosophy or physics.
> (Ever wonder why there are physics and biology labs and computer labs but
> no "history labs" or literature labs or philosophy labs where one would
> do history, literature or philosophy?  I suppose the student union
> suffices for doing philosophy :), but what of the others?)
>
> And so here we scrumble deep into what is a university education about
> anyway?  How does one justify a degree in fine arts with a huge
> experiential component?  Why not one in "garage arts"?  Why degrees in
> skills, and pedestrian matters like business administration and also in
> philosophy?  But not in writing?
>
> How do we reconcile these problems with the typical student (and typical
> parent who pays the bills) who views the BS or BA (or in my case, the JD)
> as a ticket - and nothing more?
>
> Cheers,
> Steve
>
> --
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> Washington, D.C.  20008
>
> President, Legal Writing Institute
>
> vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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John:
I think you're just irritated.  I've been using word (wp for a few years,
too) for years.  works fine.
irv
 
John B. Pennington wrote:
 
> Steve North's quip about contacting Microsoft concerning a new national
> writing instructor corp (or would that be corpse?) leads me to a question
> that may not have much significance.  But here goes . . .
>
> Our Computer Services office just recently moved to Windows 95 (from 3.1)
> and with this change comes a new change in writing software.  Our college
> will no longer support WordPerfect (the standard since late 1980's) since
> we are now purchasing Microsoft Office 97, which has Microsoft Word
> wordprocessing on it.
>
> I've been a converted WordPerfect user since WordStar tumbled, and I find
> that as wordprocessing programs goes, WP is useful and nicely supports
> writing classes that ask students to revise heavily.  Now I find that
> Word seems to return to the paragraph-sentence level, which seems to
> conflict with the more holistic approach to writing that I take.
>
> Does my concern have any validity?  Do others find Word more product
> driven?  Or is it that I'm just irritated that I have to move to another
> wordprocessing?  Does anyone have any references to comparsion-contrasts
> of WP and Word?  Are there some out there who swear by Word?  If so,
> could you tell me why?
> Or
> should I just hail Bill Gates as the next writing guru in America?!
>
> John Pennington
> Writing Program Director
> St. Norbert College
> De Pere, WI 54115
> pennjb@sncac.snc.edu
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In-Reply-To: Microsoft and Beyond, From: "John B. Pennington
 
John P.
 
I am also a long-time WordPerfect user, now using WordPerfect for Windows 8.0,
but I usually teach WinWord when I teach a computer class.  It is true that
Wordperfect is more document oriented and WinWord more paragraph oriented in
terms of formating, but I think in terms of writing process they are pretty
much equivalent.  The danger of Word is the extreme proliferation of macro
viruses.  I have never heard of a WordPerfect macro virus, though I am sure
they are possible.
 
When we use WinWord in class we never go beyond real basics, so I don't know
it well.  There are lots of reasons I don't like it, but I don't think it
would be reasonable to justify this dislike with composition theory.  I
sympathize, though.
 
John Edlund
 
 
>Steve North's quip about contacting Microsoft concerning a new national
>writing instructor corp (or would that be corpse?) leads me to a question
>that may not have much significance.  But here goes . . .
>
>Our Computer Services office just recently moved to Windows 95 (from 3.1)
>and with this change comes a new change in writing software.  Our college
>will no longer support WordPerfect (the standard since late 1980's) since
>we are now purchasing Microsoft Office 97, which has Microsoft Word
>wordprocessing on it.
>
>I've been a converted WordPerfect user since WordStar tumbled, and I find
>that as wordprocessing programs goes, WP is useful and nicely supports
>writing classes that ask students to revise heavily.  Now I find that
>Word seems to return to the paragraph-sentence level, which seems to
>conflict with the more holistic approach to writing that I take.
>
>Does my concern have any validity?  Do others find Word more product
>driven?  Or is it that I'm just irritated that I have to move to another
>wordprocessing?  Does anyone have any references to comparsion-contrasts
>of WP and Word?  Are there some out there who swear by Word?  If so,
>could you tell me why?
>Or
>should I just hail Bill Gates as the next writing guru in America?!
>
>John Pennington
>Writing Program Director
>St. Norbert College
>De Pere, WI 54115
>pennjb@sncac.snc.edu
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Chris, I discuss this matter in my Developing Successful College Writing
Programs, San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1989, pp. 125-129. MLA sells the
book at a discount.  If I were writing that section now, I would be sure
to include the portfolio program now in place at WSU as another model.
--Ed White
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Rich, sitting on my desk, waiting to be reviewed, is Gary Olson and Todd
Taylor, eds., Publishing in Rhetoric and Composition, Albany: SUNY Press,
1997.  It looks as if it were designed for your class, though I wish it
had a bibliography in the back.  You would need to supplement it with
one of the collections of classic essays.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Richard Haswell wrote:
 
> Next semester I am teaching a seminar in professional publishing.  For
> their main project, students must submit a piece to a professional
> journal in rhetoric/comp.  We do a lot of analysis of rhet/comp and
> other kinds of advanced, academic writing.
>
> I'm looking for an appropriate textbook.  Got any good candidates?  Rich
> Haswell
>
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I wonder if another problem in the comp/math analogy is that the
inoculation theory works much better in math.  Once you learn algebra, you
really know algebra and don't need to keep on learning it.  Not so with
writing.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Steve North, SUNY Albany wrote:
 
> On Wed, 22 Oct 1997, Linda Bergmann wrote:
> > From discussions with my colleagues in Math, at technological universities
> > at least not only do math departments work under considerable pressure to
> > "make somehow visible" what they're doing, but they're actually pretty much
> > told what students need to learn in Math courses before they can start
> > engineering courses (the "important" work of their education).  Writing
> > faculty have managed better than math to hold out for a kind of
> > departmental and disciplinary integrity--and this holding out is, I think,
> > the result of the development of rhetoric and comp as a discipline. (Yes,
> > Math is a discipline, but what mathematicians do and what they teach in
> > first year Math are about as far apart as what literary theorists do and
> > what is taught in first year comp.).
>
> That makes sense at a tech-oriented school, yes. It does not appear to be
> the case here (mid-sized aspiring Res. II univ.); hence my irritation.
> In any case, math would still be in a position that most writing programs
> aren't (yet): dealing with these one- or two-time courses imagined to
> prepare all students for subsequent work, but doing so out of a major with
> its own (arguable) trajectory and (again, arguable) knowledge-making base
> of operations.
>
> Steve North
>
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John --
 
We use Office Suite 97 and I have noticed that Gates, Inc. have snuck in
the grammar checker, which in our set-up is ALWAYS ON.  It doesn't beep,
but it does draw a little squiggly line under your mistakes.  And I have
seen students staring at these squiggly lines for a long time before they
go on to finish their ... uh, paragraph!
 
No, I wouldn't describe Gates as the next writing guru, but give me a
minute, I'll come up with something ;-)
 
Dave Coogan
Illinois Institute of Technology
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Hi everyone,
        I joined this list mainly so that I could pick your brains a
little.  I am interested in the lack of faculty that collaboratively
write  books or journal articles together.  Gere and Ede and Lunsford detail
some of the major reasons behind this trend, but I'm wondering:  Is this
changing?  Have most of you collaboratively written a book or article
with a colleague either from your discipline or from another discipline?  If
so, how did you view the experience and how did the T&P committee view
it?  If not, why not?
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Bah, humbug.  No program has really worked the way it should since
Wordstar 2000 bit the dust, way before its time.  --Ed White
 
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> John:
> I think you're just irritated.  I've been using word (wp for a few years,
> too) for years.  works fine.
> irv
>
> John B. Pennington wrote:
>
> > Steve North's quip about contacting Microsoft concerning a new national
> > writing instructor corp (or would that be corpse?) leads me to a question
> > that may not have much significance.  But here goes . . .
> >
> > Our Computer Services office just recently moved to Windows 95 (from 3.1)
> > and with this change comes a new change in writing software.  Our college
> > will no longer support WordPerfect (the standard since late 1980's) since
> > we are now purchasing Microsoft Office 97, which has Microsoft Word
> > wordprocessing on it.
> >
> > I've been a converted WordPerfect user since WordStar tumbled, and I find
> > that as wordprocessing programs goes, WP is useful and nicely supports
> > writing classes that ask students to revise heavily.  Now I find that
> > Word seems to return to the paragraph-sentence level, which seems to
> > conflict with the more holistic approach to writing that I take.
> >
> > Does my concern have any validity?  Do others find Word more product
> > driven?  Or is it that I'm just irritated that I have to move to another
> > wordprocessing?  Does anyone have any references to comparsion-contrasts
> > of WP and Word?  Are there some out there who swear by Word?  If so,
> > could you tell me why?
> > Or
> > should I just hail Bill Gates as the next writing guru in America?!
> >
> > John Pennington
> > Writing Program Director
> > St. Norbert College
> > De Pere, WI 54115
> > pennjb@sncac.snc.edu
>
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Keith, I haven't sen the statement that you are referring to.  How might I?
Judith Goleman
Goleman@umbsky.cc.umb.edu
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John: I actually did try to switch last year, and gave it up. I think Word
Perfect is better for non-mouse people--like me.
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, John B. Pennington wrote:
 
> Steve North's quip about contacting Microsoft concerning a new national
> writing instructor corp (or would that be corpse?) leads me to a question
> that may not have much significance.  But here goes . . .
>
> Our Computer Services office just recently moved to Windows 95 (from 3.1)
> and with this change comes a new change in writing software.  Our college
> will no longer support WordPerfect (the standard since late 1980's) since
> we are now purchasing Microsoft Office 97, which has Microsoft Word
> wordprocessing on it.
>
> I've been a converted WordPerfect user since WordStar tumbled, and I find
> that as wordprocessing programs goes, WP is useful and nicely supports
> writing classes that ask students to revise heavily.  Now I find that
> Word seems to return to the paragraph-sentence level, which seems to
> conflict with the more holistic approach to writing that I take.
>
> Does my concern have any validity?  Do others find Word more product
> driven?  Or is it that I'm just irritated that I have to move to another
> wordprocessing?  Does anyone have any references to comparsion-contrasts
> of WP and Word?  Are there some out there who swear by Word?  If so,
> could you tell me why?
> Or
> should I just hail Bill Gates as the next writing guru in America?!
>
> John Pennington
> Writing Program Director
> St. Norbert College
> De Pere, WI 54115
> pennjb@sncac.snc.edu
>
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Krista:
 
In response to your question, I must first write that "collaborative
writing" seems a redundancy to me.   I doubt I've ever submitted any
writing that had not received feedback from at least three peers--usually
both students and faculty.
 
I have co-written articles with students, fellow department members, a
colleague from the other end of campus, and some friends from a local
college.   Here at our regional university, tenure and promotion committees
grant full credit for publications with two or fewer authors.   With more
authors, there would still be partial credit.   I hope I understood your
question.
 
________________________________________________________________________
Dana C. Elder                           DElder@ewu.edu
Professor of English                    (509) 359-7061
Dept. of English, MS 25                 FAX:(509) 359-4269
Eastern Washington University
Cheney, WA 99004-2431
________________________________________________________________________
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Krista: I have not, but my colleagues Knoblauch and Brannon have had this
as part of their history here. Even for scholars of their consistent
ability and proven track record, the business of collaboration still comes
up. Strange stuff.
 
Steve North
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Other shining examples?  I don't know about shining (wouldn't we all like
to shine just a bit brighter), but another example is the University
Writing Program at the University of Colorado at Boulder.
 
We've been carrying on here as a free-standing unit for some ten years,
always vulnerable in the ways Ed White points out, but doing some good and
important work nevertheless.
 
The usual problems pertain.  We are a program (no majors or minors, much
less a grad program) and thus somewhat isolated from political and power
strcutures.  We have no real tenure lines of our own.  We are often at the
mercy of forces beyond our control (e.g. writing requirements set by other
units).  I could go on.
 
Tom Miller speaks about the adolescent urge to rebel against the
literature elders.  That urge has driven many independent programs, but
here the situation was (and is) a bit more complex. The program was
founded by two tenured literature professors (one, the former English
dept. chair) who cared deeply about writing and its connection to argument
and inquiry. They found that the large English Dept. here (nearly 60
faculty, none of whom is active in rhet/comp) to be an increasingly
inhospitable place to do their work.  So, it wasn't rebellion in the
usually sense.  We found that important work needed to be done, and it
wasn't being attended to.
 
Over the years, despite all of the usually problems and the constant
vulnerability, we can point to a few victories.  We have developed a
program that focuses exclusively on analysis and argument (academic
literacy in the broad sense).  We have fought the good fight on class
size--and won.  Our classes have an enrollment limit of 18, which allows
us to focus on writing and revision in ways that are not possible in
classes of 25, let's say.  (In this respect we are resource rich, in
outher ways we are extremely resource poor: no CAI, no real writing
center, etc.).  We are doing some interesting work in the WAC area, esp.
with business and engineering, where we have taken a rhetorical approach
to WAC that resists the tendency to do grammmar across the curriculum or
to simply teach the surface conventions of writing in a particular field.
We have held to standards at a time when CU-Boulder has become Lake
Wobegon U., with nearly all students fancying themselves above average.
We have developed a stable staff of instructors (half with Ph.D.'s, many
on multi-year contracts), all very committed and congenial.  Our
part-timers are grossly underpaid in my estimation, but a $4K per course
we may be doing better than most writing programs.
 
Yes, we are vulnerable, and all of this good work could be wiped out
quickly, as the Michigan and Minnesota cases testify.  (Any recent word
from UCLA?)  We are marginal in one sense, but also central and
indispensible in another, and in ways that may not have been possible in
the context of an English Dept., at least as it exists here at CU-Boulder.
A different sort of English Dept. would change the situation entirely.
Our divorce from English wasn't the usually hierarchy battle or adolescent
rage. It wasn't top vs bottom.  Rather it was center vs. periphery.  And
our current work, although it remains peripheral in some institutional
sense, has allowed us to work at the center of things in some interesting
ways.
 
I am reminded of Keith Hjortshoj's fine essay "The Marginality of the
Left-Hand Castes (A Parable for Writing Teachers)" in _CCC_ 46.4/Dec 1995,
an essay that captures how so many of us are vulnerable, marginal, and yet
central, if perhaps in different ways.  An important piece that caputures
many of the tensions and problems in our work with language, along with
its transformative opportunities.
 
... A view from the trenches in Boulder, where the constant vulnerability
has not deterred us from identifying a distinctive potential and trying to
achieve it (at least on my optimistic days).
 
Cheers to all,
Rolf
 
 
 
 
Dr. Rolf Norgaard
University Writing Program
Campus Box 359
University of Colorado at Boulder
Boulder, CO 80309-0359
 
(303) 492-3605
FAX (303) 492-7877
E-mail: Rolf.Norgaard@Colorado.edu
 
 
On Wed, 22 Oct 1997, Thomas P Miller wrote:
 
> The best example I know of is UT, Austin, though they are so flush that
> they may not be an example many can follow.  A computer fee is apparently
> allowing them to do amazing things with technology.  For somebody like me,
> it's still amazing to do email.
>
> To be effective rhetorically and politically (if there is a distinction),
> one needs to think globally and act locally.  I have often spoken in favor
> of the idea of an English department as a bastion of liberal education
> that stands against its reduction to gen ed, but I have more than once had
> people respond by noting that the idea is laudatory but that they have not
> seen the idea in action in their own experience.
>
> The lit/comp hierarchy has been the operative point of reference for many
> people as they think about whether to leave home and set up separate
> housekeeping, but it may be that we have passed through our adolescence as
> a discipline and are now thinking about these issues not as a
> matter of asserting our identity against "them" but as a matter of
> realizing our own potential as scholars of literacy, rhetoricians
> concerned with civic discourse, teachers of critical consciousness, and
> the other things we are or want to become.  I do sense that this question
> is not the same as it was a decade or two ago and that many of the people
> who are asking it are asking it for different purposes, though the same
> old departmental politics may simply be at issue.
>
> ----------------------
> Thomas P Miller
> tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
>
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The squigglies must go!
 
We had Office '97 installed in our writing center a month or so ago and our
squiggly-producer is also ALWAYS ON. I have since seen students who, while
simply typing in ideas, have been stopped in their tracks by the evil
squigglies--green is grammar and red is spelling. I've had people from
computing services come over to turn off the squigglies, but, alas, Grammar
Gates is stronger.
 
I've become concerned not so much about paragraphing but about the future
of multiple drafts.
 
karl
 
 
>John --
>
>We use Office Suite 97 and I have noticed that Gates, Inc. have snuck in
>the grammar checker, which in our set-up is ALWAYS ON.  It doesn't beep,
>but it does draw a little squiggly line under your mistakes.  And I have
>seen students staring at these squiggly lines for a long time before they
>go on to finish their ... uh, paragraph!
>
>No, I wouldn't describe Gates as the next writing guru, but give me a
>minute, I'll come up with something ;-)
>
>Dave Coogan
>Illinois Institute of Technology
 
 
Karl Fornes
USC-Aiken Writing Room
karlf@aiken.sc.edu
 
Office: (803) 648-6851 ext 3706
Writing Room: (803) 648-6851 ext 3262
http://www.usca.sc.edu/uscaonlinewr/olwr.html
 
"Insert your favorite quotation here."
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Tim,
 
Thanks for forwarding the exchanges.  I'd completely forgotten about
Louise Phelps' question.  Looking back over them is helping, and I
look forward to learning more about what you folks at James Madison
are up to.
 
        Brad Peters, Cal State Northridge
 
 
Tim Doherty wrote:
>
> Brad,
>
> I'm going to forward to you four or five past exchanges on
> the listserv about MA programs.  I'm not sure if they'll be
> helpful (haven't looked at them in a while, but saved them
> b/c we're going to consider the same issues soon enough).
>
> More later--running right now. . .
>
> Tim
>
> ------------------
> Timothy J. Doherty
> James Madison University
>
> home page:  http://falcon.jmu.edu/~doherttj
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At 11:20 AM 10/23/97 -0700, you wrote:
>I wonder if another problem in the comp/math analogy is that the
>inoculation theory works much better in math.  Once you learn algebra, you
>really know algebra and don't need to keep on learning it.  Not so with
>writing.  --Ed White
 
 
I wonder (I really don't know) whether the math faculty would agree; I know
that there has been a movement in Math toward a process approach that may
very well parallel what has gone on in writing--and a backlash against it
that echoes the anti-process (as compared to post-process) forces in
writing.  I also know that many math faculty members resent being relegated
to teaching what are widely regarded as  "service" courses, in which the
content and often the methods are dictated from outside.
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Karl--
I just bought a book called _Word 97 Annoyances_, a new O-Reilly &
Associates book.  It tells you how to turn all of that nonsense off, but
capitalization remains a problem.  I can't write "TAs" in Word 97; it
comes out "Tas," a new word in my vocabulary.  And my students are having
trouble with automatic line capitalization.  I haven't found that section
yet.  I was a happy WP person for many years <sigh>,
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
Director, Expository Writing Program
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
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I'd like to hear from any on the list whose four-year institutions have
non-tenure line, permanently renewable full-time writing instructor
positions.
 
This list I've garnered so far is as follows:
Cornell
George Mason U
Georgetown
Ohio U
U of Arkansas
UC Berkeley
UCLA
U of New Hampshire
Virginia Tech
Western Washington State U
 
 I know there was a thread recently on the issue "who teaches freshman
comp?" but that thread didn't isolate for me these types of positions. If
there are more schools who have removed the five year cap guideline of AAUP
for these non-tenure line positions....could I hear from you please!  on or
off-line...
 
Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
 
 
Director, College Writing Program
 
Department of Literature
American University
Washington, DC 20016-8047
202-885-2916
beaufor@american.edu
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Louise,
        Yes, I have talked to Duane and read three of the articles that
he collaboratively wrote on the subject.  I understand that there are
multiple factors that affect collaborative writing, but I want to focus
on epistemology.  If T&P committees are made up of our "peers," then why
do they not believe that collaborative work is as prestigious as solitary
work.  Do they not believe all of the research that points to language as
being social (Vygotsky, Bakhtin, Emig, the list goes on)?  By them not
acknowledging collaborative work, aren't they basically nullifying this
research?
Dana,
        Interesting that you get full T&P promotion only if 2 or less
authors are on the publication.  This is a small step, but maybe one that
we should be thankful for.
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Anne, we have such contracts at James Madison.  I'll be
happy to send you a copy of our policy, if you'd like to
see it.
 
David Jeffrey, Associate Dean
James Madison University/HA110
Harrisonburg, VA 22807
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997 16:18:35 -0500 Anne Beaufort
<beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU> wrote:
 
> I'd like to hear from any on the list whose four-year institutions have
> non-tenure line, permanently renewable full-time writing instructor
> positions.
>
> This list I've garnered so far is as follows:
> Cornell
> George Mason U
> Georgetown
> Ohio U
> U of Arkansas
> UC Berkeley
> UCLA
> U of New Hampshire
> Virginia Tech
> Western Washington State U
>
>  I know there was a thread recently on the issue "who teaches freshman
> comp?" but that thread didn't isolate for me these types of positions. If
> there are more schools who have removed the five year cap guideline of AAUP
> for these non-tenure line positions....could I hear from you please!  on or
> off-line...
>
> Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
>
>
> Director, College Writing Program
>
> Department of Literature
> American University
> Washington, DC 20016-8047
> 202-885-2916
> beaufor@american.edu
 
--
Jeffrey, David Kenneth
jeffredk@jmu.edu
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You can add Russell Sage College to your list.
Miriam
 
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Anne
Beaufort wrote:
 
> I'd like to hear from any on the list whose four-year institutions have
> non-tenure line, permanently renewable full-time writing instructor
> positions.
>
> This list I've garnered so far is as follows:
> Cornell
> George Mason U
> Georgetown
> Ohio U
> U of Arkansas
> UC Berkeley
> UCLA
> U of New Hampshire
> Virginia Tech
> Western Washington State U
>
>  I know there was a thread recently on the issue "who teaches freshman
> comp?" but that thread didn't isolate for me these types of positions. If
> there are more schools who have removed the five year cap guideline of AAUP
> for these non-tenure line positions....could I hear from you please!  on or
> off-line...
>
> Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
>
>
> Director, College Writing Program
>
> Department of Literature
> American University
> Washington, DC 20016-8047
> 202-885-2916
> beaufor@american.edu
>
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ MIRIAM HERRERA ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
                          Director, The Writing Center
                              Russell Sage College
                                  45 Ferry St.
                                 Troy, NY 12180
   (518) 244--2208                     ***                  herrem@sage.edu
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Folks--
 
Just a slight qualification on Anne's list for permanent non-tenure track
instructors.
 
We have them here at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock.  I don't
think it's true at the other three four-year UA campuses.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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Sort of tempting to resort to a good old text editor, eh? I did. Haven't
launched Word or WordPerfect (except when forced by circumstances beyond
my control) for months & have never felt better. I've lost 10 pounds. My
eyesight's improving. Blood pressure is down. Hairline stopped receding.
And my stock portfolio (yeah, right) is bullish.
 
Just say no to word processors! BBEdit for the Mac
(http://www.barebones.com) or TextPad for PCs (http://www.textpad.com)
work just fine for fiddling with words and publishing webpages. Plenty of
power. No bloat.
 
--Eric Crump
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To Rolf: thanks. Intersting.
 
Steve North
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Hi my name is Candy Tidd, and I am a student at Washington State
University Vancouver.  I am currently taking an English class entitled
"Rhetoric and writing for Teachers," and one of my assignments is to write
an analysis paper on listservs.  What I am asking of you is a personal
response on how the listserv can be useful to a future teacher like
myself, and a personal example of a time when it has helped you.  If you
do chose to respond to this message please leave the subject line the same
so I can find the responses on my computer.
 
Thank you for your help.
 
Sincerely,
 
Candy Tidd
Washington State University Vancouver
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Anne,
 
Add the University of Wyoming to your list.  Wyoming has what it calls
an APL--Academic Professional Lecturer.  There are two kinds of APL
positions:  temporary and extended term.
The extended term APL consists of three levels:  assistant, associate,
and senior.  If you start with the assistant level, you keep that level
for six years.  At the end of six years, you are either promoted or let
go.  From then on, the APL is renewable every six years, and you can be
promoted to senior or kept at the associate level.  Looks like tenure,
but it isn't.
 
I'd be happy to answer questions you might have about this position.
 
Jane Nelson
jnelson@uwyo.edu
307-766-5004
 
>
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My name is Kim DeShields and I'm working on an article about fulltime
nontenure teaching positions as a possible answer to the ethical,
political, and practical problems often present in hiring parttimers. I
would be interested in examples or informal discussion about fulltime
nontenure positions  at different universities.
 
        What is the department's purpose in creating these fulltime
        positions?
        How well is this hiring policy working to fulfill these goals?
        Some of you may be teaching as fulltime nontenure instructors. How
        do people who teach in these roles feel about their positions and
        their future?  Is progress being made in their careers?
 
        I've conducted a preliminary search for other articles on this topic
and I haven't come up with anything.  Could any of you point to something
Imight have missed? Please feel free to respond to me either personally or
on-list.
 
Kim DeShields
University of Kansas
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WPAers,
 
Just a note to let you know that an EndNote database file for  _Writing
Program Administration_ has been added to the Composition & Rhetoric
Bibliographic Database project:
 
http://www.rpi.edu/~honeyl/bib/index.html
 
The WPA database includes citations for 208 articles for the entire period
of publication. However, because _WPA_ was simply a newsletter for
organization members prior to issue 3.1, only few of the articles listed in
the database are before this issue.
 
If you happen to download any of the database files, please take the time
to complete an online survey I am conducting about use of this resource.
 
Thanks.
 
-- Lee
 
Lee Honeycutt (honeyl@rpi.edu)
Doctoral Candidate in Communication & Rhetoric
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
Troy, New York 12180-3590
http://www.rpi.edu/~honeyl/
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 17:42:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: Microsoft and Beyond
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------9CC4423E205A021AC039AF6E"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------9CC4423E205A021AC039AF6E
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Gail:
It's tools/autocorrect.
you'll see how to turn the two caps off.
irv
 
Gail Stygall wrote:
>
> Karl--
> I just bought a book called _Word 97 Annoyances_, a new O-Reilly &
> Associates book.  It tells you how to turn all of that nonsense off, but
> capitalization remains a problem.  I can't write "TAs" in Word 97; it
> comes out "Tas," a new word in my vocabulary.  And my students are having
> trouble with automatic line capitalization.  I haven't found that section
> yet.  I was a happy WP person for many years <sigh>,
> Gail
>
> ______________________________________________________________________________
> Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 543-2190
> Director, Expository Writing Program
> Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
> English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
> ______________________________________________________________________________
--------------9CC4423E205A021AC039AF6E
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------9CC4423E205A021AC039AF6E--
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 17:40:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: Microsoft and Beyond
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------DA4BF88BBB1B6AC107722441"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------DA4BF88BBB1B6AC107722441
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Well, actually, I liked Perfect Writer.
Irv
 
Edward White wrote:
>
> Bah, humbug.  No program has really worked the way it should since
> Wordstar 2000 bit the dust, way before its time.  --Ed White
>
> On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Irvin Peckham wrote:
>
> > John:
> > I think you're just irritated.  I've been using word (wp for a few years,
> > too) for years.  works fine.
> > irv
> >
> > John B. Pennington wrote:
> >
> > > Steve North's quip about contacting Microsoft concerning a new national
> > > writing instructor corp (or would that be corpse?) leads me to a question
> > > that may not have much significance.  But here goes . . .
> > >
> > > Our Computer Services office just recently moved to Windows 95 (from 3.1)
> > > and with this change comes a new change in writing software.  Our college
> > > will no longer support WordPerfect (the standard since late 1980's) since
> > > we are now purchasing Microsoft Office 97, which has Microsoft Word
> > > wordprocessing on it.
> > >
> > > I've been a converted WordPerfect user since WordStar tumbled, and I find
> > > that as wordprocessing programs goes, WP is useful and nicely supports
> > > writing classes that ask students to revise heavily.  Now I find that
> > > Word seems to return to the paragraph-sentence level, which seems to
> > > conflict with the more holistic approach to writing that I take.
> > >
> > > Does my concern have any validity?  Do others find Word more product
> > > driven?  Or is it that I'm just irritated that I have to move to another
> > > wordprocessing?  Does anyone have any references to comparsion-contrasts
> > > of WP and Word?  Are there some out there who swear by Word?  If so,
> > > could you tell me why?
> > > Or
> > > should I just hail Bill Gates as the next writing guru in America?!
> > >
> > > John Pennington
> > > Writing Program Director
> > > St. Norbert College
> > > De Pere, WI 54115
> > > pennjb@sncac.snc.edu
> >
--------------DA4BF88BBB1B6AC107722441
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------DA4BF88BBB1B6AC107722441--
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 17:34:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: @Home Network
Subject:      Re: Microsoft and Beyond
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: multipart/mixed; boundary="------------35956712FE86E944A1746BB5"
 
This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------35956712FE86E944A1746BB5
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
tools/options/grammar& spelling.  you can turn this feature off.  you
have to turn it off w/ your networked copy and then make it so students
can't modify settings.  it won't do to turn it off for a single usage.
irv
 
Karl Fornes wrote:
>
> The squigglies must go!
>
> We had Office '97 installed in our writing center a month or so ago and our
> squiggly-producer is also ALWAYS ON. I have since seen students who, while
> simply typing in ideas, have been stopped in their tracks by the evil
> squigglies--green is grammar and red is spelling. I've had people from
> computing services come over to turn off the squigglies, but, alas, Grammar
> Gates is stronger.
>
> I've become concerned not so much about paragraphing but about the future
> of multiple drafts.
>
> karl
>
> >John --
> >
> >We use Office Suite 97 and I have noticed that Gates, Inc. have snuck in
> >the grammar checker, which in our set-up is ALWAYS ON.  It doesn't beep,
> >but it does draw a little squiggly line under your mistakes.  And I have
> >seen students staring at these squiggly lines for a long time before they
> >go on to finish their ... uh, paragraph!
> >
> >No, I wouldn't describe Gates as the next writing guru, but give me a
> >minute, I'll come up with something ;-)
> >
> >Dave Coogan
> >Illinois Institute of Technology
>
> Karl Fornes
> USC-Aiken Writing Room
> karlf@aiken.sc.edu
>
> Office: (803) 648-6851 ext 3706
> Writing Room: (803) 648-6851 ext 3262
> http://www.usca.sc.edu/uscaonlinewr/olwr.html
>
> "Insert your favorite quotation here."
--------------35956712FE86E944A1746BB5
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------35956712FE86E944A1746BB5--
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 16:16:51 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Hey, we've been busy today. There have been more than 50 messages, and the
list was temporaryily locked. I got to issue the "FREE WPA-L" command. Damn,
what a thrill! And add Arizona State to the list of schools with renewable
non-tenure line faculty teaching comp. Lots o' them. How many now, Du-ane?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 16:44:07 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: undergraduate writing "certification"
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Chris,
Ed was kind enough to mention our portfolio.  For details, you can visit
our Writing Programs website at
 
        http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/wsuwp.html
 
I'd also advise taking the slant that Rich Haswell, Susan Wyche, Lisa
Johnson-Shull, et al took.  Ours is a mid-career diagnostic assessment that
acts as a qualifying exam for entry into the Writing in the Major courses.
Certifying competence sounds too much like barrier testing to me, but if
you're diagnosing, you can move needy writers into courses or other
experiences that meet their needs.
 
I agree that this is a good opportunity for program building!
Bill
 
>I'd like to know of others' experience with "certifying competence" or
>"excellence" in writing and how that certification might have been used by
>the college (or dept. or university) for public relations.  For example,
>I'd love to hear from those schools that have across-the-board portfolio
>evaluation (a move we've never tried but that I've been thinking about
>more positively).  What about programs that have some other form of
>"certificate" for writing competence or excellence, perhaps based on
>completion of extra coursework in advanced or specialized writing?
>Also, are there programs in which English majors go through some special
>regimen--portfolio evaluation, completion of certain courses, etc.--in
>order to "certify" their writing competence (as opposed to having it
>assumed that an English diploma implies competent writing).
>
>I'd be happy to hear from you on- or off-list.
>
>Chris Thaiss
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 18:44:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Chris M. Anson" <anson@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: NonTenure Line Instructor Positions
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
David and others--so far on this thread there's been great reporting, but little
reflection or commentary.  What do people think are the pros and cons?
 
On a related note, the percentage of tenure-track faculty in higher education
nation-wide is shrinking rapidly against a dramatic increase in non-tenured,
part-time, non-renewable or yearly-renewable positions.  (In all fields.)
 
--Chris
 
Responding to the message of  <WPA-L%97102316165308@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
from Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>:
>
> Hey, we've been busy today. There have been more than 50 messages, and the
> list was temporaryily locked. I got to issue the "FREE WPA-L" command. Damn,
> what a thrill! And add Arizona State to the list of schools with renewable
> non-tenure line faculty teaching comp. Lots o' them. How many now, Du-ane?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
> .
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 16:54:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         CJ Jeney <AZCacti@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Microsoft and Beyond
In-Reply-To:  <l0310281ab0756ce65a1a@[129.252.178.241]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Here are the instructions your Information Technology support staff will
give for overcoming "Gates' Grammar":
 
1) Click on the "Tools" menu.
2) Select "autocorrect"
3) Toggle everything off (except "capitalize names of days"--I like that)
4) Make sure you've toggled the switches in *all three* dialog boxes.
5) Gather all of your computer manuals together
6) Stack them up neatly, climb to the top of the stack and stand up straight.
7) In a clear voice, call out over the top of your office cubicle:
        "Does anyone here read English?"
 
---------------------------------
CJ Jeney
Arizona State University
"I can say that 'cause I'm riding
a faster horse than you."
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Karl Fornes wrote:
 
> The squigglies must go!
>
> We had Office '97 installed in our writing center a month or so ago and our
> squiggly-producer is also ALWAYS ON. I have since seen students who, while
> simply typing in ideas, have been stopped in their tracks by the evil
> squigglies--green is grammar and red is spelling. I've had people from
> computing services come over to turn off the squigglies, but, alas, Grammar
> Gates is stronger.
>
> I've become concerned not so much about paragraphing but about the future
> of multiple drafts.
>
> karl
>
>
> >John --
> >
> >We use Office Suite 97 and I have noticed that Gates, Inc. have snuck in
> >the grammar checker, which in our set-up is ALWAYS ON.  It doesn't beep,
> >but it does draw a little squiggly line under your mistakes.  And I have
> >seen students staring at these squiggly lines for a long time before they
> >go on to finish their ... uh, paragraph!
> >
> >No, I wouldn't describe Gates as the next writing guru, but give me a
> >minute, I'll come up with something ;-)
> >
> >Dave Coogan
> >Illinois Institute of Technology
>
>
> Karl Fornes
> USC-Aiken Writing Room
> karlf@aiken.sc.edu
>
> Office: (803) 648-6851 ext 3706
> Writing Room: (803) 648-6851 ext 3262
> http://www.usca.sc.edu/uscaonlinewr/olwr.html
>
> "Insert your favorite quotation here."
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 20:01:20 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: question
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.971023113543.21624C-100000@general4.asu.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Krista:
 
I've written numerous articles and one book collaboratively, edited an
anthology with a collaborator, and am currently co-authoring three
discipline-specific writing books (with three different collaborators).
The catch is that I didn't start doing this until after I'd gotten
tenure.  While certainly the amount of collaboration even in the
humanities is increasing, English departments still have a tough time
dealing with it.  One of my collaborators came up for tenure last year
(at another school), and I received a request from the RPT committee to
detail "which parts of the article" each of us had written.  I replied
honestly that the process of collaboration had obscured for me who might
have been responsible for a first draft of the different parts and that
the purpose of the collaboration had not been to minimize anyone's
contribution but to bring to bear on the project the knowledge and
critical ability of two people who were equally invested in the project.
 
(I don't know if my letter had any bearing at all on the discussion by
the committee, but the person did get tenure.)
 
On
Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Krista Long wrote:
 
> Hi everyone,
>         I joined this list mainly so that I could pick your brains a
> little.  I am interested in the lack of faculty that collaboratively
> write  books or journal articles together.  Gere and Ede and Lunsford detail
> some of the major reasons behind this trend, but I'm wondering:  Is this
> changing?  Have most of you collaboratively written a book or article
> with a colleague either from your discipline or from another discipline?  If
> so, how did you view the experience and how did the T&P committee view
> it?  If not, why not?
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 19:53:03 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "NoSpan@No.Spam" <NoSpan@NO.SPAM>
Organization: NoSpan@No.Spam
Subject:      Re: spousal employment
X-To:         SHERRIE@nh1.nh.pdx.edu
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Odd jobs and non tenure jobs are preferentially given to Faculty spouses
in spite of aa/eeo statements even when the spouse has no technical
experience.  In my case a vacancy in the campus bookstore for computer
sales was given to a faculty spouse with a divinity degree over me
because he had access to the decision maker and practice his K-ss skill
well.  Even other faculty were upset with the maneuvering in the
previous year when he was Assistant Chaplain.  Clearly the PC image is
correct but the community experience is great discrimination.
 
--
N Nichols
 
Return mail is for Spam
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 20:15:14 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI Course Requirements
In-Reply-To:  <s44f2be2.029@muc.edu>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Kelly:
 
Our Senate first passed a too-ambitious requirement in 1991, with
implementation scheduled for '93, but had the
foresight to set up a WI committee at that time.  The committee took as
its first task doing a feasibility study, which resulted in the
requirement's being scaled back and the implementation date pushed back
to '95.  We're now in our third year of the req. and have been
reasonably happy with the results.  I don't think five years is magical
(I first heard the number from Barbara Walvoord), but there has to be
sufficient time to get the many units on board and to do enough faculty
development so that people know what they're getting into.
 
On Thu, 23 Oct
1997, Kelly Lowe wrote:
 
> Colleagues;
>
> We are undergoing some soul-searching here about our WI course requirements (put in to place, thankfully, before I got here, so while I have to deal with the fall out, the blame is gone with the retired dean who pushed for our particular program construction)
>
> Anyway, my question is this:  how long did your institution wait between passing the program (if there was some sort of voting proceedure or approval by dean/provost) and when it went into effect?  The folks here passed the program and then put it into place the following year, and have spent the past four years tinkering with the requirements to get everyone to pass.  I thought I remembered reading somewhere that five years is a good number to wait while WI courses become established, etc., but I could be wrong.
>
> Any information or help is always appreciated.
>
> Cheers;
>
> Kelly Lowe
> Director of Writing Programs
> Mount Union College
> Alliance, OH 44601
> 330/823.3153
> lowekf@muc.edu
> "There is no substitute for absolute lack of preparation."
>
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 17:59:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Carol P. Haviland" <cph@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: nontenure teaching
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.95q.971020103426.26553A-100000@eagle.cc.ukans.edu>
              from "DESHIELDS" at Oct 23, 97 05:23:11 pm
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Kim:  Talk with Lillian Bridwell-Bowles at Univ of Minnesota.  At the
feminisms and rhetoric conf this summer, she outlined this issue very
helpfully.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 20:03:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: NonTenure Line Instructor Positions
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Western Illinois University has full-time writing instructors
on continually renewable one-year contracts.  We maintain a
senority list, and as long as there are positions, they go to
people on that list.
 
Bruce
 
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Oct 1997 01:38:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      POSITIONS: English -- Benedict College
X-To:         Professional Writing & Language <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              English Pedagogy/K-13 <ncte-talk@serv1.ncte.org>,
              Basic Writing Pedagogy/13-16 <cbw-l@tc.umn.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
               Please distribute, forward, or print
 
             Assistant/Associate Professors of English
                        BENEDICT COLLEGE
                    Columbia, South Carolina
 
Three tenure track, Assistant/Associate Professors of English, Ph.D. in
hand. One position requires eighteen semester credit hours of graduate
work in speech and/or communications with undergraduate teaching
experience.  Responsibilities include teaching general education oral
communication courses. Two positions require eighteen semester credit
hours of graduate course work in literature and/or rhetoric with
undergraduate teaching experience. Responsibilities include teaching both
upper and lower division literature and composition courses.
 
Application Procedures -- Review of applications will be begin immediately
and continue until the positions are filled. Persons interested in
applying should send a letter of application specifying the faculty
position of interest, curriculum vitae, official college transcripts, and
the names and addresses of three references to:
 
                  Dr. Christopher I. Chalokwu, Dean
                  School of Arts and Sciences
                  Benedict College
                  1600 Harden Street
                  Columbia, South Carolina 29204
 
Founded in 1870, Benedict College offers a high quality liberal arts
education through 21 majors to over 2200 students. As one of the nation's
premier Historically Black Colleges and Universities, Benedict College is
committed to excellence in teaching, research, and service. The College is
an equal opportunity, affirmative action, ADA institution and encourages
applications from persons who support its mission.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Oct 1997 07:55:11 +0300
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Schaub <MSCHAUB@ACS.AUC.EUN.EG>
Subject:      Re: NonTenure Line Instructor Positions
 
Anne:
  Add The American University in Cairo to your list, though with
one caveat:  there has been no hesitation renewing instructors past
the 5/6 year mark, but there's now a move afoot to *begin*
asking people to leave in their 6th year teaching composition.
   Our own Freshman WRiting Program has 30 full-time writing
instructors, renewable 1 and 2-year contracts.  A third of my
colleagues have been here more than 6 years.
 
Mark Schaub
Director, Freshman Writing Program
The American University in Cairo
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 23:40:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WI Course Requirements
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/23/97 17:15
 
ASU developed its current gen ed reqs (including 2 WI courses) in 1986 and
implemented it in 1987. I mentioned here before that it took us at least five
years to get WI courses off the endangered species list, but we implemented
the requirement immediately with a bunch of 200 and 300 level writing classes
initially carrying the burden. Remember, when you implement something like a
new gen ed requirement in, say, you 98-99 catalog, it does not apply to all
students on your campus but only to students whose graduation is governed by
the 98-99 catalog. Thus the numbe5r of students to whom a new WI course
requirement would apply would start small and grow over a four year period,
giving you some time to get the full complemnent of courses in place. If you
wait to implement the requirement until you have enough courses in place to
serve yuour whole student body, you will never implement. In universities: no
pressure, no action.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Oct 1997 15:46:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jeanne Gunner <JGunner@MAILER.SCU.EDU>
Subject:      NonTenure Line Instructor Positions -Reply
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset=US-ASCII
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Anne,
 
Santa Clara University has such positions, though the dean has effectively =
made it impossible for any new ones to materialize.  We have five senior =
lecturers whose positions are continuing lines in our budget.  Regular =
lecturer positions are now made on one-to-three year contracts, which can =
be renewed pending evaluation and funding from the dean.  So far, we have =
in fact had people renewed for a second three-year term. =20
 
Jeanne
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Steve jamar wrote:
 
>Learn grammar and you can write.  Learn the writing process and you
>can write.  Learn cultural context and you can write.  Learn
>social-epistemic and you can write.
 
>Hogwash.  Write, with critical feedback, and write some more, and you can
>learn to write.
 
Yes, Steve; but there's the rub.  What kind of feedback is "critical"?
Grammar?  Process?  Cultural?  Epistemic?  Metaphysical?  Personal?
Psychological?  Biological?  Mostly some of all of it; but the art is
knowing what kind, and when.  I find that it takes a far wider background to
make those decisions well than it ever took just to plain write effectively
(though I also find that with the background I also write more effectively).
Meanwhile, since the possible range of tangential study is infinite, there
really is a vital contest over what portion of it all is _most_ important,
what perspective on it all offers the greatest command.  There is such a
thing as being a "natural"--arriving at writing teaching with all the right
instincts.  For most of us, though, it has to be learned; and learning in
the best ways is then fairly critical, and not at all easy to figure out.
 
Or perhaps Stanley Fish's "Dennis Martinez and the Uses of Theory" is
right--just throw strikes and keep them off the bases.  Just give critical
feedback.  Maybe there is nothing more to say.  But if so, then "outcomes,"
at least, become even more critical--because otherwise we really don't even
have a strike zone.  Sort of like the National League.
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Dear WPA colleagues:
In my experience as a WPA and department chair in various universities,
any non tenure track position, whether renewable or not, is potentially
big trouble for the person in it.  Holders of such positions are
on the whole ill paid (in comparison to the tenure track folk at the same
institution), they have poor or no benefits, no security, little support
for research or travel or other professional development, minuscule
job security; and if "real" jobs open up they are usually disqualified
by virtue of their virtue--out of towners always look better than
homefolk.
So how can we as WPAs with hearts, minds, and consciences support the
existence of such unconscionable jobs?  Lynn Bloom
                                        Professor of English
                                        Aetna Chair of Writing
                                        University of Connecticut
                                        Storrs, CT 06269-1025
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At my school the move seems to be toward more full-time, non-tenure-track
lecturers, since we've been told by higher ups to reduce our part-time
budget and the percentage of part-timers teaching.  There's some magic
number/percentage--like 25%--of students taught by part-time faculty below
which we're not supposed to fall.
 
What to accrediting agencies pay attention to:  ratio of full-time
(tenure-track or otherwise) to part-time?  Tenure-track to no-tenure-track?
Both?
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 03:46 PM 10/23/97 -0700, you wrote:
>Anne,
>
>Santa Clara University has such positions, though the dean has effectively
made it impossible for any new ones to materialize.  We have five senior
lecturers whose positions are continuing lines in our budget.  Regular
lecturer positions are now made on one-to-three year contracts, which can be
renewed pending evaluation and funding from the dean.  So far, we have in
fact had people renewed for a second three-year term.
>
>Jeanne
>
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On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Anne Beaufort wrote:
 
> I'd like to hear from any on the list whose four-year institutions have
> non-tenure line, permanently renewable full-time writing instructor
> positions.
>
> This list I've garnered so far is as follows:
> Cornell
> George Mason U
> Georgetown
> Ohio U
> U of Arkansas
> UC Berkeley
> UCLA
> U of New Hampshire
> Virginia Tech
> Western Washington State U
>
>  I know there was a thread recently on the issue "who teaches freshman
> comp?" but that thread didn't isolate for me these types of positions. If
|> there are more schools who have removed the five year cap guideline of
AAUP
> for these non-tenure line positions....could I hear from you please!  on or
> off-line...
>
> Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
>
>
> Director, College Writing Program
>
> Department of Literature
> American University
> Washington, DC 20016-8047
> 202-885-2916
> beaufor@american.edu
>
Anne,
 
Wright State has two categories:  Instructors, who teach as full-time
faculty for 6 years maximum (one-year renewable contracts);  and
Lecturers, who work on 3-year contracts, indefinitely renewable.
 
AAUP seems to have softened its stance on this issue, perhaps in the face
of such widespread ignoring of it;  in our local situation (ain't they
all), we will probably convert all instructorships to lectureships within
the next few years, ostensibly because (1) our current group of
instructors is the best bunch of teachers I've ever worked with;  (2)
they don't want to go anywhere, and if they do, all they have to do is
quit; (3) it seems the most humane policy.  But the reality is that we'll
do so because the administration has created a new policy under which
each vacant faculty position's salary reverts to the central
administration and must be justified anew--so the fewer searches we do,
the safer our faculty lines are.
 
Rich
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Laurence et al., esp. those at the BIG schools: Coaches of all sorts get
sneaker endorsement contracts. Anybody so far get, as suggested here, a
software or hardware deal as Director of Writing? Checked out the legality
thereof? Reconciled the decision with social-epistemicism, critical
teaching, oppositional pedagogy?
 
Sorry. Must be midterm.
 
Steve North
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Musgrove, Laurence E. wrote:
 
> If sports programs are subsidized by sports companies, why can't writing
> programs be subsidized by computer companies?  I'll wear a Microsoft or
> Compaq or Gateway or Netscape polo shirt to class if my students and I
> have the latest technology available to us in the labs, in our offices,
> and in our dorms.  Before fantasizing about going corporate, maybe we
> should brainstorm on ways to bring corporate in to support us (as we
> support them in so many ways already.)   What do our foundation offices
> need to know?
>
> Laurence E. Musgrove
> Director of Composition
> University of Southern Indiana
> lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
> http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
>
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On Fri, 24 Oct 1997, Lynn Z. Bloom wrote:
 
> Dear WPA colleagues:
> In my experience as a WPA and department chair in various universities,
> any non tenure track position, whether renewable or not, is potentially
> big trouble for the person in it.  Holders of such positions are
> on the whole ill paid (in comparison to the tenure track folk at the same
> institution), they have poor or no benefits, no security, little support
> for research or travel or other professional development, minuscule
> job security; and if "real" jobs open up they are usually disqualified
> by virtue of their virtue--out of towners always look better than
> homefolk.
> So how can we as WPAs with hearts, minds, and consciences support the
> existence of such unconscionable jobs?  Lynn Bloom
>                                         Professor of English
>                                         Aetna Chair of Writing
>                                         University of Connecticut
>                                         Storrs, CT 06269-1025
>
Lynn,
 
I guess our instructors and lecturers' positions are cushy by several of
the measures you cite:  they have full benefits, they get travel money,
half or more of them are local people who formerly were TAs or adjuncts
with us, and their salaries compare favorably with area public school
teachers with MA's and experience.  Instructors' annual contracts renew
automatically, while lecturers submit teaching portfolios every 3rd
year;  they have a full vote in department and university affairs.  The
6-year limit--namely, the instructor rank itself--is odious to some of
the people in it, and we're working to change them all to lecturers, but
at this point I don't feel that I'm participating in an abusive
situation.  (Oh yes--their course load is too high at 10 sections/year,
over 3 quarters, but my dean has promised a reduction to 9/year as we
move to computer-equipped classrooms.  Tenure track faculty teach 7/year,
but they're also expected to do committee work and scholarship, which
instructors do voluntarily.)  Yes, it's a two-tiered system, but it
provides a place for people who want to teach writing but don't want to
get a Ph.D. or do a lot of publishing (or scrambling for tenure) on the
one hand or teach in high schools on the other.  What's incumbent on us
as WPAs is to ensure that such appointments are viable career tracks,
with as much security as we can muster--without, perhaps, seeing our own
amazingly secure positions as the norm;  I've got a friend who's an
engineer, and a good one, and he's gone through 5 or 6 jobs in the 10
years I've known him.  Our lectureships seem a hell of a lot more secure
than that.
 
Rich
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Anne,
 
New Mexico State University has 8 of these "lines" and they seem quite
desirable as we'll have 100 plus applications for an open position.  On the
surface the positions don't seem too bad--no publishing requirement, only a
modicum of service work, but the teaching is a full load (4/4).  Salary
isn't great (mid $20,000) and security of the positions hasn't been tested.
All of the positions are currently held by people with MAs although we've
had Phd holders apply.  There is a rank advancement system: College
Instructor, College Assistant Professor, and so on that translate into
salary increments above and beyond annual merit increases (when they are
available).
 
What is troublesome is that these faculty are "segregated" from the
tenure-track faculty in odd, unintentional, but insiduous ways.  For
instance, they have no say in hiring of tenure track faculty, no say in
promotion and tenure descisions, yet are
regulated/overseen/supervised/hired/evaluated/etc by the tenure track
faculty.  That they are not required to publish nor have the terminal degree
also sets up a strong "class" distinction that all of us here would like to
deny, but in all honesty . . .  We profess/protest that _our_ treatment is
humane and equitable at NMSU, and from stories I've heard I suppose it is,
but I wonder.
 
These are only a few of the more obvious complexities.  That universities
are turning more and more toward these types of positions (isnt the new U.
of Arizona branch campus staffed with nontenure track faculty?) is becoming
quite obvious as the academy moves more toward corporate models of
management.  This is a discussion that will be of increasing concern to all
of us.
 
I would like to encourage you to compile data on this topic.  Perhaps WPA
Journal would be interested in publishing a report on it.
 
Stuart
 
 
 
"Question Celebrity"
    * * *
Stuart C. Brown
Department of English, Box 3E
New Mexico State University
Las Cruces, NM 88003
(505) 646-2413
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Judith Goleman wrote:
 
>Keith, I haven't seen the statement that you are referring to.  How might I?
>Judith Goleman
 
One way is to go to the website indicated at the bottom of my signature
lines and look around under the "Continuing Activities" link.
 
But this is easier.  Here's the text from the relevant page on the web site:
--------------------------
WPA Conference '97 Session: first draft of outcomes statement for discussion
 
   This draft is not an official document of any organization. It has been
prepared strictly for discussion by writing program administrators attending
the 1997 conference of WPA. Any attribution or republication of any other
sort would be a serious misrepresentation of the purposes and views of the
drafters and of any organizations with which the drafters may be affiliated.
The somewhat technical language is aimed at the specific and narrow intended
audience for this draft. For further information about the draft your best
contacts are Rita Malyenczyk, Chet Pryor or Irv Peckham, whose addresses may
be found on the Leaders page. To comment, consider joining the Outcomes
listserv.  Send a blank message with the word "subscribe" as the subject
heading to <outcomes@ethos.rhet.ualr.edu>
 
WPA OUTCOMES STATEMENT -- DRAFT
 
As professionals in a discipline, we who teach writing and administer
writing programs should know what we want the outcomes of our first-year
writing courses to be, and we should be able to articulate those outcomes
for our students and for our other audiences: administrators, legislatures,
accrediting agencies, the general public, our students' tuition-paying
parents. In order to demonstrate our accountability, we must first specify
what we will be held accountable for--and if we do not specify our own
outcomes, others will step in and specify them for us. At the college level,
adopting an outcomes-based model for college writing programs implies that
programs will provide instruction and writing experiences that will help
students demonstrate those outcomes. Defining outcomes, then, recasts the
problem of accountability so that writing programs can offer courses of
study that lead student writers to produce what can be generally recognized
as college-level work.
 
The process of developing a national statement of outcomes for first-year
college composition programs began on the WPA listserv and had its official
kickoff in a forum session at the 1997 CCCC, attended by writing program
administrators from a variety of institutions: four-year state universities,
community colleges, small and large private institutions, Research I
universities. This draft is an attempt to synthesize the results of that
forum session and bring them to a wider audience for response and
discussion; it is a preliminary gesture toward a national outcomes statement
that also, we hope, takes into account the reservations many of our
colleagues have expressed about such a statement. It is not our intention to
dictate outcomes for specific writing programs, but rather to produce a
statement that a wide variety of programs and institutions can adapt to
their own uses.
 
The CCCC forum participants agreed on four primary outcomes for college
writing courses: rhetorical knowledge, genre knowledge, writing-reading
connections, and practice in writing processes.
 
1) RHETORICAL KNOWLEDGE. Students should be able to use discourse
conventions appropriate to the purpose of the texts they write; they should
also acquire the ability to treat the same data in multiple formats, to
recognize differences in discourse situations, and to respond appropriately
to those different situations. "Rhetorical knowledge" also includes the ability
to recognize and write to a specified audience, to focus on a purpose, and
to adopt appropriate voice, tone, and level of formality.
 
2) GENRE KNOWLEDGE. Students should develop knowledge of genre conventions
ranging from spelling and mechanics to tone and structure. They should have
a sense of what genres are; they should know that different genres are
appropriate to different kinds of rhetorical situations; they should have
confidence as writers within a wide range of genres.
 
3) WRITING-READING CONNECTIONS. Students should learn to use writing and
reading as tools for learning, thinking, and communicating. They should have
an understanding of the power of language and its use as a tool; they should
also be rhetorically aware as readers, recognizing the contextuality of
language and how language is adapted for audience, situation, and purpose.
 
4) PROCESSES. Students should be aware of the process of writing-- accepting
that it may take multiple drafts to find a successful text--and should
experience the collaborative and social nature of that process. They should
learn to critique their own and others' writing, and within collaborative
groups should learn to balance the ability to rely on others with the
responsibility of doing their own part. They should gradually acquire
confidence in their ability to control features of their writing and learn
the steps necessary to carry out a writing assignment or task, including
locating, analyzing, and evaluating appropriate primary and secondary sources.
 
---------------------------
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Ed White wrote:
 
I wonder if another problem in the comp/math analogy is that the
inoculation theory works much better in math.  Once you learn algebra,
you
really know algebra and don't need to keep on learning it.  Not so with
writing.
____________________
 
Not so with algebra, either, I think.  I recall some algebra, but my
knowledge has atrophied from lack of use.  But deeper than that, algebra
itself has many layers and depths.  Nonetheless, the better analogy
would be to math in general which one can keep learning endlessly and
keep inventing.
 
Cheers,
Steve
 
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Accrediting agencies are going to be no help at all in the effort to increase
full-timeor tenure line employment in rhet/comp or any other area. North
Central basically requires one full-time faculty member in any area in which
you offer a degree. A "high requirement" agency like TAC of ABET only requires
two full time faculty for each accredited program.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dear Prof. Beaufort:
 
Northern Illinois University has 16 full-time, renewable,
non-tenure-track instructors in English and two half-time instructors.
The starting salary for such instructors is currently $19,000.00 for a 9
month contract for four courses each semester.  The maximum salary for
English instructors is about $22,000.00.  Non-tenure-track instructors in
other departments make more, in some cases considerably more.
 
Sincerely,
 
John D. Schaeffer
Dir. of Freshman English
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Anne Beaufort
wrote:
 
> I'd like to hear from any on the list whose four-year institutions have
> non-tenure line, permanently renewable full-time writing instructor
> positions.
>
> This list I've garnered so far is as follows:
> Cornell
> George Mason U
> Georgetown
> Ohio U
> U of Arkansas
> UC Berkeley
> UCLA
> U of New Hampshire
> Virginia Tech
> Western Washington State U
>
>  I know there was a thread recently on the issue "who teaches freshman
> comp?" but that thread didn't isolate for me these types of positions. If
> there are more schools who have removed the five year cap guideline of AAUP
> for these non-tenure line positions....could I hear from you please!  on or
> off-line...
>
> Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
>
>
> Director, College Writing Program
>
> Department of Literature
> American University
> Washington, DC 20016-8047
> 202-885-2916
> beaufor@american.edu
>
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Steve North wrote:
>Laurence et al., esp. those at the BIG schools: Coaches of all sorts get
>sneaker endorsement contracts. Anybody so far get, as suggested here, a
>software or hardware deal as Director of Writing? Checked out the
legality
>thereof? Reconciled the decision with social-epistemicism, critical
>teaching, oppositional pedagogy?
 
>Sorry. Must be midterm.
 
>Steve North
 
If Microsoft or Gateway or Netscape funded a chair in Rhetoric and
Composition would a social-epistemic, oppositional theorist, and critical
teacher turn in down?
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Lynn, Chris, and others who raise issues of the pros and cons of non-tenure
track positions--here are some arguments for them:
 
1. their salaries will get better over time as they get merit increases and
even promotions if such are built in to the system....on the five-year cap
system, their salaries stay virtually flat
 
2. some people don't want the pressure of a tenure-track position or can't
uproot their families to go where the tenure jobs are....if a non-tenure
track position is set up so that the workload is reasonable, there's
opportunities for diversity in teaching, professional development, etc...it
can be a reasonable alternative career track....
 
3. there's more honor  or respect given in being considered an ongoing
member of a program--assuming good performance, funding, etc-- than someone
being viewed as "disposable" and "replaceable" after five years--or worse,
kept as part-timer with no benefits, etc.
 
4. the economics of writing instruction (low class sizes, number of
sections of required courses) is such that most schools can't afford to
fund the full number of tenure-lines it would take to staff all sections of
writing with tenure line people
 
5. the institution/program/students benefit from a more stable faculty
group rather than the constant turnover (35-50% annually at my school) in
faculty in the writing program...
 
Counter arguments to these???
 
Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
 
 
Director, College Writing Program
 
Department of Literature
American University
Washington, DC 20016-8047
202-885-2916
beaufor@american.edu
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              Deirdre Mahoney <deirdre.mahoney@asu.edu>,
              Jackie Wheeler <jackie.wheeler@asu.edu>,
              Jeanne Dugan <Jeanne.Dugan@asu.edu>,
              Karen Dwyer <Karen.Dwyer@asu.edu>,
              Instructors -- Babs Gordon <babsg@asu.edu>,
              Chris Helfers <Christine.Helfers@asu.edu>,
              Craig Jacobsen <craigbre@IMAP2.ASU.EDU>,
              Dan Breazeale <Dan.Breazeale@asu.edu>,
              "D.R. Ransdell" <diane.ransdell@asu.edu>,
              Erec Toso <etoso@asu.edu>, Gail Dadik <gdadik@asu.edu>,
              Gene Valentine <AGEXV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>,
              Julia Angelica <neuronal@IMAP3.ASU.EDU>,
              Jeanne Garland <JGarland@asu.edu>, Jan Kelly <Jan.Kelly@asu.edu>,
              Jeanne Olson <Jeanne.Olson@asu.edu>, Judith Van <jvan@asu.edu>,
              Karen Wolman <kdw@asu.edu>, Meredith Green <meredith@asu.edu>,
              Peter Goggin <petergo@asu.edu>, Rita Hendin <R.Hendin@asu.edu>,
              Sarah Duerden <sarah.duerden@asu.edu>,
              Steve Farmer <Steve.Farmer@asu.edu>,
              trish murphy <aspcm@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>,
              Tiffany Winman <tiffany@asu.edu>
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Dear WPAers,
 
Here's my response to the request for information about non-tenure line
jobs.  I hope that some of my colleagues will add commentary.
 
At ASU this semester we have 6,716 students enrolled in 292 composition
sections. Roughly 70 TAs are teaching two sections apiece. (We have
roughly 30 TA who do tasks other than teach composition.)
 
  The other composition sections are taught by the following:
 
8 lectures (3 sections each: they have 3-year, infinitely renewable contracts
 
21 instructors (4 sections each): they have 1-year positions; they may be
rehired an indefinite number of times
 
27 faculty associates: (4 sections each): they have one-semester
contracts; unfortunately our enrollment drops off each spring, which
means that we can't keep all of them in the spring; some people have been
FAs for decades.  (I know what you're thinking.)  A university policy that
helps students but that makes life less good for faculty associates is that
every first-year student is entitled to a section of composition.  We
have to offer them on demand.  If any of you have suggestions for
managing enrollment (remember, 6716 this semester), please share them
with me.  This problem vexes me; it vexed Keith Miller, John Ramage, and
David Schwalm before me.
 
To answer the question about who is happy or unhappy, I'll let some of my
ASU colleagues respond to that.  To that end, I've copied this to several
of the groups mention in this post.
 
By the way, we have four track faculty right now--Keith Miller, John
Ramage, Maureen Daly Goggin, and me.  We teach undergraduate composition
sections when we can.  Only Keith is this fall.
 
I hope that this is helpful.
 
Best,
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
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I agree with Lynn Bloom.  I understand the need for the reflection Chris
called for on this topic, however, the point that Lynn makes about the
terrible position nontenure fulltime folks are in gives me such pause that
on reflection what comes to mind is the exploitation factor.  I cannot in
good conscience support these positions.  I've been adjunct faculty at a
community college.  I was a one-year instructor as a graduate student.  I
did get benefits as the one-year instructor but that was it.  When I came
here I was a Lecturer, a 3 year position with benefits, then I got on
a tenured line. We are "closing out" our lines for Lecturers and I
think it's an excellent idea.  The panic, the frustration, the required
teaching load of the Lecturers is extraordinary.  Although they cover
quite
well, one look in their eyes during this time of year reminds of graduate
school terror and job hunting.  Is this really what we want to do by
creating these positions?  Keep well-qualified teachers in perpetual grad
student status?  That you're welcome as long as you teach 3 to 4 classes
and we'll give you benefits, but golly, if you just don't work out,
there's the door?  I know tt lines are rapidly diminishing.  I'm not blind
to the fact that university is a business.  I know adjunct faculty is what
we are using here and that is as bad as these nontenure lines. No, worse.
Will the call for more tt lines only be answered when lines other than
those who teach comp are zapped out of existence?  We've asked these
questions before.  It doesn't change the situation.  My principles are all
I can reflect on here and it's depressing since principles don't matter
a hoot. I think it is apparent that questions of nontenure lines opens the
door to the ugliness of university.  One of many such doors, it's just
that this one we have to open all too often.
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Steve et al,
 
better add a lot of reading to that......
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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One other reason we see that difference, other disciplines tend to see
\Tperformance as a permanent measure of competence not as a step to better
work.  Obsession with finality, certainty, etc.fx+
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, David J. Coogan wrote:
 
> Steven,
>
> You raise an important--no, crucial--point about the value of rhetoric and
> composition in the academy. I can't help but think that you're right about
> the seduction of ideas, or the temptation of scholarship--if that's what
> you're getting at: sure, we can--and we certainly do--come up with ever
> more complex ways of framing our existence as "experts", and with that
> ever more complex theories about what writing REALLY means. Yet we know,
> in some intangible way, that writing is an activity, not a body of
> knowledge; that it will always be a plastic term.
>
> I don't know if this problem is limited to our work, though.  And I worry
> a bit about what comes after "hogwash!" in your post.  I agree,
> wholeheartedly, that the experience of writing and getting
> feedback is key.  But I would argue that we do need more research on this,
> if only to understand why revision seems so RELEVANT in our classrooms and
> so IRRELEVANT to students in other classes (who I see often in the writing
> center).  It seems to me that we value revision because we have a certain
> idea of who the student should be, how they should construe their
> work--attitudes that many of our collegues and students don't share.  To
> me this says more about our own placement in higher education than it says
> about the rest of the worlds' ignorance about "the" writing process.
>
> I don't know how we reconcile these problems with the typical
> degree-seeking student.  But it does seemm like they are problems worth
> fighing for--in the classroom, in our writing program infrastructure, and
> in our research.
>
> Best,
>
> Dave Coogan
> Illinois Institute of Technology
>
> On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Prof. Steven D. Jamar, Dir. LRW Program wrote:
>
> > Outcomes.  Competencies.  Social-epistemic.  Cultural contextualness.
> >
> > I am reminded me of a wonderful saying:   When you're up to your ass in
> > alligators, it's hard to remember your original aim was to drain the
> > swamp.  Probably I have too many alligators about to be much taken with
> > most (though not all) of the discussion of these things.   I also grow
> > weary of the battle legal writing professionals must wage daily for
> > respect and legitimacy.   We have gotten more savvy in the past decade
> > and have inserted legal writing requirements into the accrediting
> > standards.  This first go-round resulted (predictably) in anemic
> > standards, but at least there is something to point to now.
> >
> > What justifies writing as a separate major?  A separate discipline?  What
> > is our content and our intellectual contribution that justifies such an
> > idea?  What is our profession?  If we need to spend our lives defining
> > outcomes, debating social epistomologies, and cultural contextualness,
> > then it seems to me we lose one of the very things that attracts at least
> > some of us to this disreputable work - its foundational importance, or,
> > to use a quaint (nostalgic?) term, its relevance.
> >
> > Surely we could spend our time debating the niceties of Aristotle and of
> > other theories of rhetoric.  Surely we could spend our time writing to
> > each other about the meaning of writing.  Surely we could construct and
> > deconstruct writing and composition theory.  But then would we be
> > teaching the next generation how to write?  Or would we be talking about
> > writing rather than doing writing?  Would we be seduced by ideas and hold
> > classes about writing rather than classes in which students learn to
> > write?  Isn't this one of the dangers of too much abstraction of what we
> > do?  Learn grammar and you can write.  Learn the writing process and you
> > can write.  Learn cultural context and you can write.  Learn
> > social-epistemic and you can write.
> >
> > Hogwash.  Write, with critical feedback, and write some more, and you can
> > learn to write.
> >
> > Writing, like surgery, trying cases, bookkeeping, and plumbing is a skill
> > to be learned by doing.  You can't just learn about it, you must do it.
> > Just learning ideas about writing is far more sterile and useless than
> > studying and extracting ideas from literature or philosophy or physics.
> > (Ever wonder why there are physics and biology labs and computer labs but
> > no "history labs" or literature labs or philosophy labs where one would
> > do history, literature or philosophy?  I suppose the student union
> > suffices for doing philosophy :), but what of the others?)
> >
> > And so here we scrumble deep into what is a university education about
> > anyway?  How does one justify a degree in fine arts with a huge
> > experiential component?  Why not one in "garage arts"?  Why degrees in
> > skills, and pedestrian matters like business administration and also in
> > philosophy?  But not in writing?
> >
> > How do we reconcile these problems with the typical student (and typical
> > parent who pays the bills) who views the BS or BA (or in my case, the JD)
> > as a ticket - and nothing more?
> >
> > Cheers,
> > Steve
> >
> > --
> > Steven D. Jamar
> > Professor of Law
> > Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
> > Howard University School of Law
> > 2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
> > Washington, D.C.  20008
> >
> > President, Legal Writing Institute
> >
> > vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
> > email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
> >
>
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WOW! NOT A BAD IDEA!
 
T-SHIRTS!
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Steve North, SUNY Albany wrote:
 
> David: T-shirts. Bumper stickers. Stadium rallies (we've got the
> numbers!). And then on to the Mall: The Million Marker March, or the
> Gazillion Grand Graders (G)Review.
>
> Steve North
>
> On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
>
> > Steve's post identifies what I think is at the core of our identity problem. I
> > noted in a recent, somewhat crabby, post the affinity I feel with my
> > colleagues at ASU East in engineering technology. What we have in common is
> > that we are in "applied" fields. There is a strong theoretical component to
> > what we do, but our focus is on applications. And thus we feed lower on
> > Bloom's Taxonomy than the physicist's or literary theorists. And, we carry the
> > additional burden of being useful. We are viewed as the hand maidens of
> > theory. Handmaiden is not a position most people aspire to, so we want to be
> > like Mike. This is why Donald Schon's stuff on reflective practice is so
> > important. He denies that there is a direct continuum from theory to practice
> > but there is a special kind of "knowing in doing" that theory does not explain
> > and is the special province of applied disciplines. This view certain does
> > help to explain the gap that most of us sense between our theoretical
> > discussions and our experience with students in the classroom. Come on. Say
> > it. I'm useful and I'm proud. See, that wasn't so hard.
> >
> > -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> > ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> > ___6001 South Power Road
> > ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
>
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If you want WP back, convince someone to buy the full office suite, and get
a site license, but just load WP in a custom installation.  That's for WP
7, which is sold only when bundled in a full office suite (to compete with
MS).  If they had the site license for 6.1 (which doesn't really expire),
they could just load the non-bundled but licensed program separately.  The
computer support people can get lazy, and they usually don't write anyway,
so why should they care?  WP 7 isn't as well-liked by many who got used to
6.1 (which is a 16-bit program), and I'm awaiting with trepidation our
coming "upgrade" to the 32-bit WP 7.
 
Or you could let folks just use WordPad, the small WYSIWYG word processor
that comes with Win95, and which saves documents in .doc form (but be sure
that your Word system has the latest bug fixes for reading  older Word
documents).  Ten years ago that free app would have been amazing.
 
TextPad is neat if you want a cheap and fast text editor for .txt documents
instead of Win95's NotePad (no size limit on files and you can do far more
with text editing, plus open multiple documents), and there are freeware
equivalents all over the net, such as NotePad+.
 
By the way, there are several Win95 clipboard enhancements on the net, sold
as shareware, that are very useful for editing, revising, and critiquing.
I use ClipMate, which is has received kudos in the computer press.  Instead
of using slow and hard-to-find macros, you can cut or copy, sort, save in
multiple libraries, and paste any text or graphics.  Amazing little toy for
revising your own work or for speeding review of student work.
 
Jan
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Temple University School of Law
1719 N. Broad St.
Philadelphia, PA 19122
e-mail:  <levine@thunder.ocis.temple.edu>
tele:  (215) 204-8890
fax:   (215) 204-1185
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i'VE GOT ONE STARTED ALREADY....
 
Rocky-Pacific is an employee owned cooperative, non-profit of course, and
dedicated to two things, providing quality writing experiences in summer
courses, and employing a lot of grad students who desperately need it.
 
I'll have a web page up by Jan.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
 
On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Eric Crump wrote:
 
> Steve (North),
>
> Actually, your suggestion about forming a writing instruction corp. ain't
> so bad. I'm not so sure inquiry would be left behind in the process,
> either. You form an organization made up of teachers & inquirers & let 'em
> do their thing, you get... teaching & inquiry. Might even be less
> encumbered than the inquiry supported by the current institutional regime,
> eh? (oh ok. encumbered differently, I suppose)
>
>
> If you're the CEO, I'd sign on in a blink.
>
> --Eric Crump
>
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In Gender Roles and Faculty Lives in Rhetoric and Composition, there is a
chapter on part-time and nontenure-line teachers that weaves together
personal stories and some hard data.
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Our department reaped the harvest Lynn talks about below last year.  We
did the right thing, hiring three tenure-track people from around the
country, but that meant displacing numbers of our local, faithful,
hardworking, alumnae lecturers, who responded with justifiable and
predictable bitterness. They had given us the best years of their
[teaching] lives and we responded by tossing them aside for new
Ph.D.s--who have added immensely to the vitality of the department.  We're
advertising another good, tenure track comp job this year (I haven't
posted it here yet but if you're keeping track do add it in), but if you
think that hiring lecturers is the easy way out, think again.  --Ed White
 
 
On Fri, 24 Oct 1997, Lynn Z. Bloom wrote:
 
> Dear WPA colleagues:
> In my experience as a WPA and department chair in various universities,
> any non tenure track position, whether renewable or not, is potentially
> big trouble for the person in it.  Holders of such positions are
> on the whole ill paid (in comparison to the tenure track folk at the same
> institution), they have poor or no benefits, no security, little support
> for research or travel or other professional development, minuscule
> job security; and if "real" jobs open up they are usually disqualified
> by virtue of their virtue--out of towners always look better than
> homefolk.
> So how can we as WPAs with hearts, minds, and consciences support the
> existence of such unconscionable jobs?  Lynn Bloom
>                                         Professor of English
>                                         Aetna Chair of Writing
>                                         University of Connecticut
>                                         Storrs, CT 06269-1025
>
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has anyone been collecting these?
irv
 
David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Hey, we've been busy today. There have been more than 50 messages, and the
> list was temporaryily locked. I got to issue the "FREE WPA-L" command. Damn,
> what a thrill! And add Arizona State to the list of schools with renewable
> non-tenure line faculty teaching comp. Lots o' them. How many now, Du-ane?
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Let's see, Bill, you'll need an evaluator for your writing shop, one whose
standards can be flexible enough to meet the needs of paying customers.  I
think I know where one can be found, for the right price.  --Ed White
 
On Fri, 24 Oct 1997, William A. Pedersen wrote:
 
> i'VE GOT ONE STARTED ALREADY....
>
> Rocky-Pacific is an employee owned cooperative, non-profit of course, and
> dedicated to two things, providing quality writing experiences in summer
> courses, and employing a lot of grad students who desperately need it.
>
> I'll have a web page up by Jan.
>
> William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
>
> On Thu, 23 Oct 1997, Eric Crump wrote:
>
> > Steve (North),
> >
> > Actually, your suggestion about forming a writing instruction corp. ain't
> > so bad. I'm not so sure inquiry would be left behind in the process,
> > either. You form an organization made up of teachers & inquirers & let 'em
> > do their thing, you get... teaching & inquiry. Might even be less
> > encumbered than the inquiry supported by the current institutional regime,
> > eh? (oh ok. encumbered differently, I suppose)
> >
> >
> > If you're the CEO, I'd sign on in a blink.
> >
> > --Eric Crump
> >
>
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In all the discussion of separate programs, I thought someone should
mention the Rhetoric Department (once Program) at The University of Iowa.
It's fundamental blending of spoken and written discourse makes it unusual
if not unique. Its instructors come from a broad range of disciplines--
from the Writer's Workshop to Comm. Studies Research to Comp. Lit. to all
areas of graduate study in English and Communication.  It has lasted a
long time and accomplished a great deal.  To the best of my knowledge, it
still offers no majors, minors, or degrees of any kind.  Some faculty are
joint appoitments with English or Communications, whereas others are FTE
in Rhetoric.
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis University
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Friends:
 
I would like your feedback on the following questions regarding wpa
research; please respond to me off-list.  I will ask explicit permission
before using any of the info sent to me.  Thanks in advance,
 
Julia
 
Have you completed empirical research studies for your program/university
which directly relate to WPA activities (program evaluation, placement
accuracy, etc.)? Please describe.
 
Were you able to publish the results of your research locally, nationally,
or both?
 
If locally, were you given "scholarship" credit for those projects or were
they considered "service"?
 
In general, is empirical research a significant part of your job as a WPA?
 
Does this research receive scholarship credit from your institution?
 
Do constraints of traditional positivist empirical methodologies (i.e.
objectivism, representative samples, ect.) affect your work as a
WPA/researcher?
 
What research strategies have you used to counter those constraints, if any?
 
Other comments?
 
I realize these questions are a bit ambigious, but this is a begining.
Thanks for your help.
 
 
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
 
jfneufang@ualr.edu
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Lyn,
Are you the same Lynn Z. Bloom who wrote the terrific "Checklist to
Improve Writing Papers" with Rebecca S. Wild?  If so, I would like to
know if you have revised the checklist or added to it in any way?
 
Thank you,
Miriam
 
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ MIRIAM HERRERA ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
                          Director, The Writing Center
                              Russell Sage College
                                  45 Ferry St.
                                 Troy, NY 12180
   (518) 244--2208                     ***                  herrem@sage.edu
~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
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Ditto again (can you do that???) on what Ed speaks about (replacing
Lecturers who've given the best years of their teaching lives to a place).
And here's a
whammy, when I was hired as a Lecturer I was one of several new Lecturers
who replaced the type of Lecturer that Ed discussed.  Then I was appointed
Asst. Director of Comp. -- talk about adding salt... --  hired on tt, and
was on the committee the
following year to hire the last group of Lecturers from a national
search. Karma.
The point to this tale is that I learned about this "practice" the
hard way.  I recognize decisions have to be made that are unpalatable and
I was told when I was getting ready to take over the program here that I
was going to be making compromises daily (a prophecy realized from day one
in the position) *but* some compromises and decisions resonate with
haunting bitterness and unfortunate irony. Thanks Ed
and Lynn for letting me know they should...
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Krista: Theresa Enos touches upon the issue of collaborative writing in
her most recent Pre/Text survey of publishing in comp/rhet journals.
(who collaborates, who doesn't, reasons, implications) Cindy Moore,
Univ. of Louisville.
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Dear Krista,
 
A few years back I co-wrote an article with Elizabeth Chiseri-Strater and
Sharyn Lowenstein on journals as social constructions for Pat Sullivan and
Donna Qualley's Pedagogy in the Age of Politics. It was a very arduous
experience and a clear test of our commitment to the project, the book and
our personal/professional relationships. In the long run, however, I see it
as an invaluable experience because I can talk about the pedagogy of
collaborative composing with a more seasoned and less utopian view of the
activity and the result.  I think that those of us who preach
collaboratation ought to practice it from time to time. As for its value in
making my tenure case, I included it and argued for its value, but didn't
depend on it.
 
Cinthia Gannett
Director, WAC
University Writing Center
Hamilton Smith 7
University of New Hampshire
603-862-3272
 
 
At 11:42 AM 10/23/97 -0700, you wrote:
>Hi everyone,
>        I joined this list mainly so that I could pick your brains a
>little.  I am interested in the lack of faculty that collaboratively
>write  books or journal articles together.  Gere and Ede and Lunsford detail
>some of the major reasons behind this trend, but I'm wondering:  Is this
>changing?  Have most of you collaboratively written a book or article
>with a colleague either from your discipline or from another discipline?  If
>so, how did you view the experience and how did the T&P committee view
>it?  If not, why not?
>
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David's call to own up to the value of being and teaching something "useful"
brings to mind another term that I think has received an unnecessarily bad
rap--"service."  I've always liked the idea that I "serve" students (well,
most students, or maybe students in the abstract sense), and , yes, I teach
"service" courses, but perhaps I'm revealing my Presbyterianism. Sure, I
don't aspire to being a handmaiden, and I don't like the idea of being of
service to causes that I don't agree with, but when I have days that make me
wonder why I am in this profession, it's comforting to think that I am
providing a valuable service.
 
I think the move to redefine "service" as an important component of what we
do as faculty is also important, though I think it's a mistake to say that
"service" is valuable because it's just like "scholarship."  In an article I
have circulating, I make a similar argument about "teaching."  Why can't we
value service and teaching as different from scholarship, sometimes even in
contradiction to it?  Is it because we (whoever we are) aren't the ones
setting the values?  If not us, then who?  Carrie Leverenz
 
>Steve's post identifies what I think is at the core of our identity problem. I
>noted in a recent, somewhat crabby, post the affinity I feel with my
>colleagues at ASU East in engineering technology. What we have in common is
>that we are in "applied" fields. There is a strong theoretical component to
>what we do, but our focus is on applications. And thus we feed lower on
>Bloom's Taxonomy than the physicist's or literary theorists. And, we carry the
>additional burden of being useful. We are viewed as the hand maidens of
>theory. Handmaiden is not a position most people aspire to, so we want to be
>like Mike. This is why Donald Schon's stuff on reflective practice is so
>important. He denies that there is a direct continuum from theory to practice
>but there is a special kind of "knowing in doing" that theory does not explain
>and is the special province of applied disciplines. This view certain does
>help to explain the gap that most of us sense between our theoretical
>discussions and our experience with students in the classroom. Come on. Say
>it. I'm useful and I'm proud. See, that wasn't so hard.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
Carrie Shively Leverenz
Director, Reading/Writing Center
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
(904)644-5157
cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
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I'd like to thank Charles Schuster, Glenn Blalock, Bruce McComiskey,
Susan Taylor, Vincent Casaregola, and William Pederson for helping me out
thus far.  I thought I'd mention names because it's always neat to see
your name on a listserv, isn't it?  Well, I've just finished going through
112 new nessages on this listserv, so I'm going to take a break now!  But
I'll be back with more questions, I'm sure (and after I've formulated the
"best" way to articulate my ideas, I will share them!). For now, suffice
it to say that I think TA education is far from "complete" unless it is
bolstered by a thorough, rigorous system of evaluation (not just as a
means of assessment but also of structure and incentive). Orientation
sessions, practica, classes in theory/methods,mentoring arrangements, etc.
only go so far.  And we can't really know how far they go unless our
evaluations of TAs accurately reflect (as much as possible) how well the
TAs are doing. Is it not possible for TAs to just get by, doing the bare
minimum required, without really engaging or helping students?  I'm interested
in exploring how effective teaching portfolios, in-class observations, and
conferences with TAs (among other means of evaluation) can be in
providing a structured incentive system to be more conscientious about
teaching.  And I have a problem with the idea that after the first year
or two, TAs should be more or less left to their own devices on the
implicit faith that they will continue to do "OK" if not improve in their
teaching.  I've seen teachers (not just TAs) improve with time, and I've
seen them grow slack as well.
 
Amy Park
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Carrie's comment on service hits very close to home. I note that Duane
Roen has an essay in the new Gebhardt and Gebhardt essay collection ffrom
Erlbaum that tries to deal with this (and does a good job).
 
At my institution, this is tricky stuff. The Director of Writing and the
Dir. of the Wtg Center get assigned to such posts for at least 1/3rd of
their time, and sometimes more. As usual, though, the univ. has only 3
categories for evaluation: teaching, scholarship, service. See the
problem? If such duties count as service, then writing people are--well,
alone among the faculty in having been hired and paid as service
employees; and all the work they do, therefore, is in essence "capped" in
terms of its value. (As in "Yep, good service.")
 
Hence, from a contractual/legal perspective, simply honoring service would
not be enough. The conditions of employment are quite different.
 
Steve North
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As someone who directs a writing center and computer classrooms (and who is
not yet tenured), I share Steve's concern about what it is we have been
hired to do and whether it is fundamentally different from what other
faculty are hired to do.  Seems crazy to me that I have to plan my days
doing what "counts" rather than what it is I think I was hired to do (like,
run a good writing center).
 
But we've talked about all of this before, haven't we?  Sigh.....
 
Well, we just got a tornado warning, so I've got to go to the basement.  See
you in 15 minutes or so--I hope!  Carrie
 
>Carrie's comment on service hits very close to home. I note that Duane
>Roen has an essay in the new Gebhardt and Gebhardt essay collection ffrom
>Erlbaum that tries to deal with this (and does a good job).
>
>At my institution, this is tricky stuff. The Director of Writing and the
>Dir. of the Wtg Center get assigned to such posts for at least 1/3rd of
>their time, and sometimes more. As usual, though, the univ. has only 3
>categories for evaluation: teaching, scholarship, service. See the
>problem? If such duties count as service, then writing people are--well,
>alone among the faculty in having been hired and paid as service
>employees; and all the work they do, therefore, is in essence "capped" in
>terms of its value. (As in "Yep, good service.")
>
>Hence, from a contractual/legal perspective, simply honoring service would
>not be enough. The conditions of employment are quite different.
>
>Steve North
>
Carrie Shively Leverenz
Director, Reading/Writing Center
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
(904)644-5157
cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
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I have in hand a letter from an organization called ASPECT, urging my
institution to accept ESL students who have finished ASPECT courses in lieu
of taking the TOEFL exam.  I wonder if anyone on the list is familiar with
this organization or if anyone has experience accepting students who have
taken their courses.  Thanks!
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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At ASU East, I am coordinating a process for revamping (in stages) our
criteria for faculty evaluation for annual reviews, merit, promotion, and
tenure. This is giving us an opportunity to step back from the three-legged
stool (think about what this word can mean) of teaching, research, and service
and to try to figure out the goal of faculty evaluation. We seem to value
archival publication IN ITSELF rather that as EVIDENCE of some qualities of
mind that we value in our colleagues, and thus we have not stated what those
qualities of mind are. I'm trying to get my colleagues to determine what
qualities of mind we value and then try to figure what--in all varieties of
faculty work--consitutes evidence that those qualities are present in our
colleagues and to what degree. It's interesting how this approach to things
explodes old hierarchies and categories. A basic writing course and a graduate
seminar are on an equal footing. The difference between basic and applied
research appears simply as snobbery. The building of a writing program or the
writing of an article are just different places to look for evidence. This is
a very interesting process. A spin off of what we have been doing is a
recognition of the obvious--that "research" or "scholarship" can best be
understood as "faculty learning." (Knowing and learning turn out to be
important criteria to our faculty). I explained it this way to a bunch of
state legislators last week, and it stopped them dead in their tracks.
Suddenly they understood research in a way that made sense to them, as
something that adds value to faculty as teachers etc. On our side, it reminds
of of why we ought to be valuing research.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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As someone who did a number of years as a non-tenured instructor, I'm not
sure that, in the end, some level of bitterness isn't inevitable. I was
fortunate to be in a department where the composition program had a good
reputation and some political clout, where the tenured composition faculty
fought valiantly and consistently to help protect our interests (and
treated us with respect as people who were working hard to be thoughtful
and innovative teachers), and where we, as instructors, worked together to
maintain a sense of community and solidarity.
 
Yet with all of that in our favor, the pay wasn't good, we could have
limited benefits but had to fight every year to keep the administration
from cutting back on them, and the workload was intense. (And, in fact, the
instructor positions when I began had no evaluation and renewal process and
were only "normalized" after we fought long and hard with every
administrator along the line with the exception of the WPA). I had young
children I wanted to be able to stay home with, my wife had a good paying
job, so I won't deny that it was a reasonable and flexible solution for
that period of our lives.
 
Even so, the bitterness for many of the instructors came not so much from
those tangible problems (though more money is always nice) but from our
treatment by many -- thought certainly not all -- of the tenured faculty.
(And not, again I emphasize, by the comp faculty.) All of the derision that
composition as a field can get from literature faculty and the university
as a whole came down on the instructors, the people with no political
power, in a seemingly endless series of slights and outright insults. After
a while it was simply overwhelmingly wearying.  For all the years I was an
instructor, I was invisible to many of the tenured faculty who litterally
could not be bothered to return civil greetings. Upon returning to the same
department as a PhD student, I suddenly re-materialized and found that
people who couldn't be bothered to speak to me before now could be quite
cordial and enthusiastic about asking what I was working on. It may seem a
small thing to be bothered about, but it is emblematic of a more pervasive
set of attitudes and actions that made day-to-day teaching discouraging and
eventually embittering. I don't speak for all the instructors. There are
instructors who have not been bothered by this as much as others of us were
and they continue to do fine teaching and writing and mentoring of new
instructors and new TAs.
 
I suppose this is a long-winded way of saying that, while economic issues
do matter, a small amount of professional respect and recognition can go a
long way.  So here I am back doing my PhD and knowing that, if I am lucky
enough to find a job, I may someday be in a management position over people
in similar non-tenured positions. I hope only to have a good memory.
 
Bronwyn T. Williams
University of New Hamphsire
Durham, NH
 
 
 
----------
> From: SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: nontenure teaching
> Date: Friday, October 24, 1997 12:57 PM
>
> Ditto again (can you do that???) on what Ed speaks about (replacing
> Lecturers who've given the best years of their teaching lives to a
place).
> And here's a
> whammy, when I was hired as a Lecturer I was one of several new Lecturers
> who replaced the type of Lecturer that Ed discussed.  Then I was
appointed
> Asst. Director of Comp. -- talk about adding salt... --  hired on tt, and
> was on the committee the
> following year to hire the last group of Lecturers from a national
> search. Karma.
> The point to this tale is that I learned about this "practice" the
> hard way.  I recognize decisions have to be made that are unpalatable and
> I was told when I was getting ready to take over the program here that I
> was going to be making compromises daily (a prophecy realized from day
one
> in the position) *but* some compromises and decisions resonate with
> haunting bitterness and unfortunate irony. Thanks Ed
> and Lynn for letting me know they should...
>
>
> _________________________________________________________________________
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
>
>         "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
>          of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
>          I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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>I'd like to hear from any on the list whose four-year institutions have
>non-tenure line, permanently renewable full-time writing instructor
>positions.
 
We have them too, Anne.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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> I am interested in the lack of faculty that collaboratively
>write  books or journal articles together.  Gere and Ede and Lunsford detail
>some of the major reasons behind this trend, but I'm wondering:  Is this
>changing?  Have most of you collaboratively written a book or article
>with a colleague either from your discipline or from another discipline?  If
>so, how did you view the experience and how did the T&P committee view
>it?  If not, why not?
 
Most of my publications have been collaborative, and as far as I can tell
(I was not there for the vote, naturally), they were certainly valued by my
colleagues and our administration, since I have the rank and tenure thang.
 
I do know that many places still do not value collaborative work in the
humanities very highly.  That's odd, since the same institutions do not
blink at collaborative work from the sciences or social sciences.
 
At any rate,  I will continue to collaborate, since (a) it's a lot of fun
when the teamwork works, (b) *all* writing, especially all academic
writing, is collaborative anyway, (c) two (or three or four) minds are
better than one, and (d) no one should pass up the opportunity to have the
closest thing to a Vulcan mind meld with the likes of Liz Hamp-Lyons, Wayne
Butler, Susanmarie Harrington, Lisa Johnson-Shull, Diane Kelly-Riley....
 
Hope this helps,
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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10/25/97
 
Candace,
 
Reading the voices across the nation can help to prepare you for the
responsibilities of teaching writing or administering the delivery of
writing instruction at all levels.  By reading the various
conversations, you can begin to understand the wide range of
implications your voice, your practices, and your responsibilities
entail.  This listserv has been a very useful resources in at last three
areas for me, but I will describe a bit about how one of my recent
projects at my college relates to several recently posted comments.
 
Recently a question about certificate programs in writing has been
raised.  Who has been designing them, why, what justification has been
used for them, why not a minor in writing, a major in writing? Also, a
recent threaded discussion about process, post-process, anti-process
tendencies has begun to show me the frustration faculty often verbalize
about students' writing abilities even after they have completed several
writing courses. These disparate discussions are beginning to paint a
picture of what i have been seeing and hearing at my college in the past
several years. As a consequence, I have proposed two programs for my
college community to consider for the delivery of writing instruction
beyond one required fyc course.  Of course, my college never had a
formal Writing across the Curriculum program and we don't have a formal
writing program.  I loosely coordinate the now one fyc in writing across
13 sections and two sections of developmental writing.  At the core
level, my administrator of the Arts and Sciences Division plans to
implement core writing standards this year.
 
The particular college and its general education and major program
requirments would help to determine whether or not such writing
certificate programs would be needed.  Faculty, student, and
administrators who are interested in writing instruction and evaluation
would also factor into the kind of program made available to the
students.
 
In the last year I designed and proposed two programs for Certificates
in Writing at my small college. These programs are in the final phases
of college-wide approval through Faculty Seante processes. The Academic
Curriculum Committee has just approved the proposals, and in two weeks
Faculty Senate again  will vote on whether or not to approve the
proposed curriculum for these two certificates. If approved, next year I
plan to participate in committee work with faculty and administrators to
design standards for performance in upper division requirements for
writing across diverse kinds of writing tasks.
 
These certificates were my attempt to raise consciousness of faculty and
administrators about the need to be more knowledgeable about the kinds
of writing assignments required in the major programs, and to move
toward agreed upon standards for written performance.  Also, students
with exceptional abilities in writing will be awarded special
distinctions.
 
On the listserv in recent weeks,  I have noticed that program leaders
have been asking questions about such programs, their merits, their
justifcations.
 
It's reassuring to know that what I have sensed as needed for students
and faculty at my college, also has been considered elsewhere but
designed, delivered, and probably actually administered in other ways.
 
Good luck with your project.
 
Truly,
 
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
Office: 610-558-5515
gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
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We have nontenurable full-time instructors who have full respect, full
benefits, full travel and scholarship support, full votes at department
meetings (our graduate faculty decides their own issues independently, but
that excludes some tenure-track people too), etc.  One such instructor
coordinates composition assessment and another coordinates the Writing
Center, and both enjoy a great deal of autonomy.  Nobody has been released
from one of these positions in a long while.  They get pay increases at the
normal increments.
 
Last summer one of the very best writing teachers I've ever seen quit one of
those positions to take an administrative position in the financial aid
office, I assume for about the same pay.  She still loves teaching; but the
lack of any real potential for progress, for further reward for improved
ability and knowledge, got to her.  You can do as much as you can with these
positions and they still remain something other than what those who choose
an academic career should really want.  The fact that there are scores of
wonderful folks who can't find anything better doesn't change that.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville. MO 63368 | 816-562-1860
                visit the CCCC 97 Outcomes Forum web pages:
                http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/main.html
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Keith,
 
When I try to click on the web page address for outcomes that you have
posted, I receive a"404 Error" message.  Is the address complete?  Also,
I have tried several times to subscribe to the listserv group for
outcomes, <outcomes@ethosrhet.udr.edu> but my message keeps on getting
returned. What are the errors?
 
Gail
 
Dr. Gail S. Corso
Associate Professor of Communication Arts
Neumann College
Aston, PA 19014-1298
 
H: gcor@jersey.net
W: gcorso@smtpgate.neumann.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 10:31:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: nontenure teaching
X-To:         gcor <gcor@JERSEY.NET>
In-Reply-To:  <34534056.6083@jersey.net>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> Gail Corso writes:
>
> When I try to click on the web page address for outcomes that you have
> posted, I receive a "404 Error" message.  Is the address complete?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
        Gail, The `404 error' you speak of should only occur for one page
        that's under construction.  That your URL should send you express
        to that page is unusual; it's never happened to me.  First let's
        check the URL you are using to reach the outcomes forum.  It
        should be <http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html>
        and that should take you to the home page rather than to one of
        the individual hyperpages.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Gail continues:
>
> Also, I have tried several times to subscribe to the listserv group
> for outcomes, <outcomes@ethosrhet.udr.edu> but my message keeps on
> getting returned. What are the errors?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
        The Outcomes Forum is using a software that many are unfamiliar
        with, so sign on is a little tricky. According to Barry Maid's
        instructions:
 
(1) You should send a message to <outcomes-request@ethos.rhet.ualr.edu>
 
(2) On the subject line, write the word SUBSCRIBE.
           ~~~~~~~ ~~~~
(3) Where you would normally have the message, leave that area blank.
                                                               ~~~~~
 
        I hope this helps.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 11:04:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Janice Walker (ENG)" <jwalker@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Re: nontenure teaching
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.971026094743.9640B-100000@dgs.dgsys.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
The URL works fine--so long as you make sure you get ride of those silly
angle brackets everyone wants to include in URLS for some reason....
("bracketing differences"?).
 
On Sun, 26 Oct 1997, Chet Pryor_Montgomery
College at Germantown wrote:
 
> > Gail Corso writes:
> >
> > When I try to click on the web page address for outcomes that you have
> > posted, I receive a "404 Error" message.  Is the address complete?
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
>         Gail, The `404 error' you speak of should only occur for one page
>         that's under construction.  That your URL should send you express
>         to that page is unusual; it's never happened to me.  First let's
>         check the URL you are using to reach the outcomes forum.  It
>         should be <http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html>
>         and that should take you to the home page rather than to one of
>         the individual hyperpages.
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Gail continues:
> >
> > Also, I have tried several times to subscribe to the listserv group
> > for outcomes, <outcomes@ethosrhet.udr.edu> but my message keeps on
> > getting returned. What are the errors?
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
>         The Outcomes Forum is using a software that many are unfamiliar
>         with, so sign on is a little tricky. According to Barry Maid's
>         instructions:
>
> (1) You should send a message to <outcomes-request@ethos.rhet.ualr.edu>
>
> (2) On the subject line, write the word SUBSCRIBE.
>            ~~~~~~~ ~~~~
> (3) Where you would normally have the message, leave that area blank.
>                                                                ~~~~~
>
>         I hope this helps.
>   ____________________________________________________________________
>   Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
>   Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
>
 
******************************************************************************
Janice R. Walker, Dept. of English         Email jwalker@chuma.cas.usf.edu
University of South Florida                (813) 974-2421
Tampa, FL  33620                           (813) 974-2270 (Fax)
            http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/janice.html
 "THE TROUBLE WITH THE RAT RACE IS THAT EVEN IF YOU WIN, YOU'RE STILL A RAT."
                                                --Lily Tomlin
******************************************************************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 12:20:18 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia Ericsson <ericssop@COLUMBIA.DSU.EDU>
Organization: Dakota State University
Subject:      update on "rising junior" assessment
 
First, a thank you to all who responded with excellent ideas
and moral support on this issue in SD.  Here's what has happened, so
far:
 
A petition was written and circulated at the six state universities.
 Several had 100% of the English faculty sign it.  The essence of
the petition was that the CAAP test doesn't test what we teach in
writing courses, and that we don't support it. The petitions were
collected when we (representatives of English departments from each
university) met Friday to set the "cut-off" points for "a minimally
proficient" student taking the test.  We were asked to look at each
item in two sample tests and decide if that student had a 1/3 chance
of getting it.  What an experience.
 
Several of us had been told by local administrators that we had to set the
score, and the reaction of some was to set it at 0, as a kind of
protest.  The next review of cutoff scores will be done by Academic
Affairs VPs, so what happens to our exceptionally low scores will be
interesting.
 
We were able to ask the ACT representative attending the meeting if
the CAAP test was designed as a barrier test, and he replied "no."
The Regent's representative had just finished explaining how it was
to be used as exactly that,  so I asked him if he approved of how the
test was going to be used.  He basically said he couldn't approve or
disapprove.  You can imagine the reaction the group had to this.  I
don't need to detail it.
 
We gave a copy of the signed petitions to the Regent's representative
who conducted the meeting and explained our position to her.  The
originals will go to the Director of the BOR and each member of the
BOR will get copies, as will the Academic VP on each campus.
 
This is the third time we have objected to the test.  The
first two attempts were not as formal and were summarily dismissed.
We are hoping that our actions in setting the cut off score exceptionally
low and through the petitions, we can have some impact.   If these
actions aren't effective, we will probably have to go to the public.
Because of the political climate surrounding higher ed. in SD, that
would be a tricky step.
 
So goes the battle.  If you're interested, I'll keep the list
informed on what happens next.
 
Thanks again for your help.
 
Patty Ericsson
 
 
 
 
 
Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
Dakota State University
Madison, SD  57042
http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 15:49:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Lalicker, William B." <wlalicker@WCUPA.EDU>
Subject:      Non-tenure-track instructors
 
Anne, you and I have corresponded on this issue before, but I think the
questions you ask are of great significance to everybody in composition, and
thus I'll put my responses on the list.  It's clear that you, like all of
us, have serious practical issues to address, but I can't help but see the
proliferation of a second-class subfaculty as a long-term problem for any
composition program, no matter the short-term practicality.  Here are my
responses to your numbered questions.
 
1.  "The salaries get better over time..."  Maybe at some places, but not
everywhere.  Every institution or system has its own rules on how salaries,
benefits, and caps apply to non-tenure-track faculty.  One point, however,
is universal:  the non-tenure-track are paid less and generally have worse
benefits than first-class faculty--after all, the reason that the
institutional poohbahs want non-tenure-track (NTT) is that NTT cost less.
 More importantly, NTT generally have less input into institutional issues
(generally, no votes), and thus are powerless against administration moves
to make pay or working conditions worse over time, in absolute or relative
terms.  And why should first-year comp have all of the second-class faculty,
with lit (even first-year gen ed lit) having all of the first-class faculty
(the situation at most institutions), unless we agree that comp is a
second-class discipline?  And then lit (or whatever) decides all of the
policy issues in the department and the institution, because lit has all of
the power.  (This isn't an anti-lit diatribe;  I like lit, have doctoral
qualifications in lit, even read some myself, and have good colleagues who
see the connections and values we share--but I don't think comp should be at
a disadvantage in the department or the institution when it comes to gaining
resources or scholarship necessary for good teaching.)  Sooner or later you,
as comp director, don't have a critical mass of fully-empowered faculty
influencing your program;  decisions about funding and hiring and so on are
in the hands of those with power, that is, tenure-track non-comp faculty.
 And because a higher proportion of NTT (as well as of comp people
generally) are women, this is a feminist issue.  A little better
butter-and-egg-money salary doesn't hide the fact that NTT constitute a
largely-female underclass.
 
2.  "Some people don't want tenure-track pressures and don't want to move
their families..."  True.  But most NTTs want tenure-track positions, can't
get them because of the difficulty of the job market, and resent their
second-class status.  And why not have an equal proportion of these
supposedly happy second-class citizens in the non-composition fields, to
make sure that an appropriate share of the power and governance and
resources (that are accorded only to tenure-track faculty) go to
composition?  If you go to your NTT composition faculty and ask them, "Would
you accept a tenure-track position here if offered?", most would jump at the
chance.  Most NTT faculty in most institutions don't have funding for travel
or research, don't have a reasonable workload (three or four comp sections
year-in, year-out is generally more work than the average tenure-track prof
ever sees, even figuring in research and so on), don't have anything like an
"alternative career track"--they're stuck in a dead-end rut, they know it,
and they know that what little they have can be taken away immediately
because they don't have a vote or a voice in policy.
 
3.  "There's more honor in being a member of a program rather than a
disposable part-timer..."  True, again.  But, again, why should comp have to
set up a second-class semi-citizenry even if it's better than a third-class
non-citizenry?  And whatever perks those NTTs have can be taken away because
they don't have much of a voice.  I also think the rosy situation you
describe for NTTs is nicer than the reality most of us confront when we have
NTTs.
 
4.  "The economics of writing instruction prohibit using all tenure-track
faculty..."  Why?  Because that's the history:  a choice was made years ago
that comp instruction--and the comp student--wasn't worth an investment in
 research-knowledgeable, tenure-track faculty, and comp isn't a real
discipline anyway.  Why do we still have to put up with this attitude?
 We're considering several experimental tacks to deal with this at my
institution:  (a) require all tenure-track hires to be comp specialists
first, with secondary expertise in a lit field or whatever, until we have a
reasonable proportion of comp-trained people relative to the prevalence of
comp teaching;  (b) require tenure-track hires with primary specialization
in non-comp fields to have genuine, quality secondary training and interest
in composition;  (c) require all present tenure-track faculty to teach some
comp, with required retraining (workshops, seminars) to assure that they do
so competently.  We'll give the department as a whole (that is, the
tenure-track folks--NTT aren't allowed to vote) a choice about their
favorite route to a professional and fully-empowered comp faculty.  Why
can't we say, "The economics of lit instruction prohibit using all
tenure-track faculty..."?--if we agree that comp is an equal element in
English studies?  Stop hiring tenure-track lit people until comp has a
viable tenure-track complement.
 
5. "We need a more stable faculty with less transience and turnover...."
 True.  Hire tenure-track comp people, or take one of the approaches
described in (4) above.
 
Gee, I sure wish we could hear what Jim Berlin would say on this issue.  We
can't.  But I'd equally like to hear from Susan Miller and Steve North on
this.  (And Mark Gellis of GMI and I are putting together a book on this,
"Composition, Literature, and the Goals of English Studies," and we still
need some good essays for it...send them as soon as possible.  Got something
to send, Anne?)
 
Am I painting too negative a picture?  Maybe.  But the bad-case scenario is
the situation at more institutions than not, I think.  My conclusions come
from directing programs, over 11 years and counting, at two institutions
where at least some of the comp faculty were NTTs.  And what I still don't
get is why we in composition should settle for second-class status in
English studies.  Shouldn't we have scholars?  Shouldn't we show that we're
a discipline, not just an office down the hall that performs the service of
getting the less accomplished students out of the way of the exalted lit
profs?
 
The conditions at each institution differ, and we have to apply local
knowledge to decide what to do.  But every institution that makes a deal
with the devil (or the dean) to create a permanent underclass with the title
"Composition" makes it harder for the rest of us, because word gets around
that such an underclass is the standard.
 
Bill Lalicker
Department of English
West Chester University
West Chester, PA 19383
610-436-2268
wlalicker@wcupa.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 14:11:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lauren Sewell <lauren-sewell@UTC.EDU>
Subject:      Beth Campbell, are you out there?
In-Reply-To:  <v02130507b07674234b79@[134.121.50.183]>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I've misplaced Beth Campbell's email address.  Anyone have it?  Or if
you're out there, Beth, please let me know how to reach you.
 
Thanks,
Lauren
 
***************
Lauren Sewell, Assistant Professor
Dept. of English
University of Tennessee-Chattanooga
615 McCallie Ave.
Chattanooga, TN  37403
phone:  423-755-5232
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 13:10:12 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Non-tenure-track instructors
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/26/97 12:11
 
The hiring of NTT instructors is one of those issues that makes you crazy. If
you've been a WPA exploiting the hell out of adjunct faculty, then you feel as
if authorization to hire full time NTT faculty with benefits, decent salary,
some degree of continuity, and so on is a great triumph, a monumental leap
forward. But, at the same time, every word Bill Lalicker says remains true.
When we turn to people who have NTT jobs, we get a mixed message. For some, it
is exactlywhat they want. For others, it is a marginally acceptable way to
keep a purchase on the profession in hopes of getting a TT line some day.
Others thought it was acceptable initially but become increasingly embittered
over time because ofniggling daily reminders of second class status. How do we
dig out of this hole? ASU makes extensive use of NTT faculty (and other less
secure faculty positions) primarily in widely required courses (comp, math,
alternative languages) in which we have chosen not to attempt to use large
lecture sections. And the numbers are staggering. Let's say we offer about 500
sections of composition a year. The typical tenure line teaching load in our
department is five courses per year, and their teaching power is used up by
the demands of the major and the graduate program. Thus we would need 100
tenure track faculty to teach our composition courses. We would need an
additional 100 offices and about 15-20 additional support staff. This is not
going to happen now, and it never would have happened historically under any
set of circumstances I can imagine. The biggest department in this big
university has maybe 60 faculty. What to do? Message to follow.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 15:13:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: nontenure teaching
X-To:         "Janice Walker (ENG)" <jwalker@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.GSO.3.96.971026110315.5432A-100000@chuma>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Janice,
       Different strokes for different folks, I guess.  The bracket
thingies work for me; although, obviously they drive some up the wall.
This specific problem, however, seems to rest on address anomalies either
given to or copied down by Gail.  As you verify, both sites are operating
normally.  C.P.
------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Sun, 26 Oct 1997, Janice Walker wrote:
>
> The URL works fine--so long as you make sure you get rid of those silly
> angle brackets everyone wants to include in URLS for some reason....
> ("bracketing differences"?).
------------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > > Gail Corso writes:
> > >
> > > When I try to click on the web page address for outcomes that you have
> > > posted, I receive a "404 Error" message.  Is the address complete?
> > --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> >         Gail, The `404 error' you speak of should only occur for one page
> >         that's under construction.  That your URL should send you express
> >         to that page is unusual; it's never happened to me.  First let's
> >         check the URL you are using to reach the outcomes forum.  It
> >         should be <http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html>
> >         and that should take you to the home page rather than to one of
> >         the individual hyperpages.
> > --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > > Gail continues:
> > >
> > > Also, I have tried several times to subscribe to the listserv group
> > > for outcomes, <outcomes@ethosrhet.udr.edu> but my message keeps on
> > > getting returned. What are the errors?
> > --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> >         The Outcomes Forum is using a software that many are unfamiliar
> >         with, so sign on is a little tricky. According to Barry Maid's
> >         instructions:
> >
> > (1) You should send a message to <outcomes-request@ethos.rhet.ualr.edu>
> >
> > (2) On the subject line, write the word SUBSCRIBE.
> >            ~~~~~~~ ~~~~
> > (3) Where you would normally have the message, leave that area blank.
> >                                                                ~~~~~
> >
> >         I hope this helps.
> >   ____________________________________________________________________
> >   Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
> >   Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 13:51:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Non-tenure-track instructors
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/26/97 12:11
 
Big public universities need faculty who do different things, but we are stuck
with one career path to success: the research model imported from the
sciences. It has never worked well for us in the humanities and social
studies; it's not all that great in the sciences. And now we're in the
position of hiring faculty to meet our teaching obligations as a "second
class" or "second tier" faculty--no tenure, no power, no institutional role,
limited future. We've got to get past this somehow. Our mission is too complex
to take such a limited view of faculty hiring, tenure, and promotion. I think
the strategy of "elevating teaching" to the level of research in our
evaluation procedures is slightly wrong headed. This is the strategy state
legislators use when they award a flat bonus to faculty teaching 6 or 9 or 12
(pick a number) hours per semester. Rather, we should begin to look at all
faculty effort--of whatever sort--as a possible source of evidence that this
or that individual has the qualities of mind we value and/or need in our own
situations. An archival article is inherently no better evidence of the
quality of a colleague's mind, of his/her ongoing professional engagement,
than a course syllabus (well, someone else has already reviewed the archival
article, freeing us of the responsibility to review it seriously
ourselves--but no difference otherwise). Thus, if we hire someone primarily to
teach, or if someone decides to emphasize teaching at some point in his/her
career, we don't "reduce our standards." Instead, we look at the focus of the
colleague's effort for evidence that our standards are being met. Then it's
possible to hire tenure track faculty who will teach a lot more than other
faculty who serve a different (and no more or less important ) role in the
university. Given the general mission of a rhet/comp program, it doesn't make
SENSE to hire 100 rhet/comp faculty who put up with a certain amount of
teaching to support their research habit.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 15:28:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas P Miller <tpm@U.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Non-tenure-track instructors
X-cc:         owner-wpa-l@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU, cherep@U.Arizona.EDU
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97102613510417@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
David,
 
One problem is that the revaluation of the hierarchy of teaching and
researching will have disciplinary implications that may well compound the
disciplinary inequities that the old hierarchy had: teaching will become
the business of disciplines that are involved in "gen ed," while
disciplines that do "real" research will simply have to buy out their
teaching commitments at a slightly higher formula.  Research universities
have conflated "research" on carburetors and canons, and as the market
model is being adopted more fully by research universities, these
activities are being computed differently.  It is not that research will
count less, only that research will be calculated to distinguish the work
that provides a return on the investment.  Of course none of this is new,
but the revaluation of teaching and research will advance the process in
some ways.
 
From a more positive perspective, teaching is also not what it used to be:
it used to be
assumed that teachers presented a relatively stable body of
knowledge.  With the destabilization of received knowledges and the
diversification of modes of learning, dynamic teaching is being revalued
because it is no longer simply a matter of being better at the job, the
job has changed.  To put the point more concretely, higher educational
institutions have an increased need for teachers who
understand computers, who know how to design courses for more diverse
students and situations, and who are willing to teach across disciplinary
boundaries to adapt received knowledge to changing educational needs.  As
the demand for such teachers increases, they are going to be paid better
and gain influence within the institution.  Every university
increasingly needs such people to do its work, and we may well be bringing
the future professoriate in through the back door if we can position
adjuncts and lecturers
in ways that their work is not seen as marginal but central to the
educational process.
 
Two different ways of reading the logic of a market economy as imposed
upon higher education?
 
On Sun, 26 Oct 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Big public universities need faculty who do different things, but we are stuck
> with one career path to success: the research model imported from the
> sciences. It has never worked well for us in the humanities and social
> studies; it's not all that great in the sciences. And now we're in the
> position of hiring faculty to meet our teaching obligations as a "second
> class" or "second tier" faculty--no tenure, no power, no institutional role,
> limited future. We've got to get past this somehow. Our mission is too complex
 
----------------------
Thomas P Miller
tpm@U.Arizona.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 26 Oct 1997 21:17:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Virginia A. Chappell" <chappellv@VMS.CSD.MU.EDU>
Subject:      plagiarism
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Did you cringe at that subject line?
 
My question is actually fairly narrow in scope.  In response to a
plagiarism case currently being adjudicated, my department chair suggests
that I develop guidelines for the first-year English staff about what to
do *after* a plagiarism case has been caught, a grade of F given for the
paper, and a copy of the letter so informing the student sent off to the
dean.  All in accordance with college policy.  But then what happens back
in the classroom and the gradebook?
 
I would be very interested to learn about the guidelines you give to your
staffs about the particular policy matter of whether and how the failing
grade may be made up, a matter which my department chair says is a
decision that belongs to the individual instructor.  I agree.
        Does the student have the opportunity to make up the paper?
        How do you decide?
        Our program policies require submission of one revision of a
previously submitted and graded paper as part of a final "portfolio" (not
"portfolio" as in "portfolio grading," the technical term).  Might a new
response to the original assignment be used in this slot?  (Different
instructors handle the grading of that paper in different
ways--substitute grades, points, percentages, etc.)
        How do you decide?
 
I'm sure there are many permutations of possibilities.  The key issue to
me is the "how do you decide" part.  This is my first year as WPA, and I
would like to give this instructor, and others who may be in her position,
some guidance.  I don't want to decide for them.
 
One of the variables most of us would take into consideration is
intention, I'm sure.  That will be on my list.  In this particular case,
there is no doubt about the plagiarism and little doubt about intention.
We have the paper word-for-word from a Web site, one that did not intend
it to be downloaded for such purposes.  As is so often the case, the
instructor was able to suspect plagiarism immediately because of the
clumsiness of the submission, the stark difference between this paper and
the student's previous work, and the student's failure to participate in
invention activities and group work or to submit early freewriting or
drafting.  For what it's worth, she found the paper with a Yahoo search
(it was about skateboarding and culture) that took some time.  Since then
I've learned about advanced Alta Vista searching with word strings (put
them in quotation marks), and the paper's URL came up in a matter of
seconds, maybe 10.  This only works for stuff at free sites.
 
Thanks for your help.
 
********************************************************************************
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
********************************************************************************
=========================================================================
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In response to Tom Miller's astute analysis: Yup, we will have to live with
the fact that different faculty at the university do very different things.
The trick is to recognize that different contributions are equally valuable in
different ways. And it probably is likely that faculty in English will teach
more than faculty in chemistry who bring in multi-million dollar research
grants (which, as Tom points out, have become integral to the funding of the
institution). But this is OK if an excellent grant getter and and excellent
teacher are equally valued and rewarded (not currently the case). But we do
need to be concerned about how faculty who are not under publish or perish
pressure to do "research" will structure their own ongoing learning, to stay
current and connected in the profession. Faculty must continue to learn--for
all the reasons Tom mentions.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Nicley said, David.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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I don't know how much weight my response will carry, particularly given
that I am perceived, if I can believe my eyes, as a second class
citizen.  I choose to believe that I am fortunate enough to have found a
faculty position with benefits, respectful colleagues, a reasonable
*workload, and opportunities (financial and untangible) to advance my
career through learning and working as a professional in composition and
rhetoric.  AND that I am working in this position as a step to further
(TT) opportunities (I do not delude myself into believing that I will
certainly be place here; to think this would be to deny the realities of
the market and everything I know about hiring tenured
professors).
 
I am grateful for the non-tenured position I hold.  I recognize the
political implications of non-tenured teaching.  On the one hand, I
acknowledge the existence of positions such as mine (I am a Lecturer on a
three year, infinitely renewable contract) as evidence of systemic
trauma regarding the need to balance workloads (too many students and/or
sections of 101 and 102) with research (which takes profs out of
classrooms).  This situation allows some scholars, such as myself, to
advance to faculty positions in order to take on responsibilities and
teaching loads more demanding than those we encounter(ed) as TA's.  Some
say this is exploitative; I see it as good training, and hey, I
appreciate the CONSIDERABLE leap in salary.  Of course, I am also
learning valuable lessons about what being a faculty member means as well
as what it means to work in administrative capacities (I mentor TA's and
coordinate Advanced Composition, ENG 105).  So, is it exploitation?  Or
is it well-paid training (keep in mind, I plan to pursue a track position
whereas many are happy to be good Lecturers and maintain that status;
this latter group may have more obvious worries about exploitation than I
do at the present time).  I need to explore that other hand I seem to be
leaving out.  I'd alluded to the notion of balancing workloads with
research; the non-tenure positions seem to provide some relief in the
daunting processes to attempting to create such a balance.  On the other
hand, some have argued that non-tenure teaching promotes notions of
composition as a second-class discipline (second, I think I am hearing
you say, to Literature), particularly if jobs are being given to what are
essentially "glorified TA's."  I'm not sure that the existence of
non-tenured teaching can be articulated as the "cause" of this
second-class status (since it's existed for quite some time now).
Perhaps non-tenured teaching perpetuates this myth of marginalization
(the power *is* shifting, isn't it?  I know that ASU--where I work--gets
plenty of funding for its comp division).  Still, is this actually the
case?  Or are we creating new myths out of our discomfort with the
possibility that "glorified TA's" do work that comes fairly close to
being worthy of attention with regard to tenure policies and practices?
 
Yesterday, at a roundtable discussion about ways in which English
departments devalue collaborative scholarship with regard to tenure and
promotion practices, Susan Miller argued that decisions about who gets
tenure and who does not amount to decisions regarding a candidate's
ability to reason intelligibly and to make decisions for oneself (she
noted that in committee voting situations, collaboration is not
relevant). I suppose I should have written that Miller *counter-argued*
that . . .
Still, Miller's assertion underscores the concern about faculty status
and voting powers in ways that make these issues regarding non-tenured
teachers as second-class citizens clear:  If *I* am to be taken
seriously--and I have always understood this; few of us are misguided, I
think, on this point--I must obtain a tenure track position, plain and
simple (well, maybe not so simple; this is a complex matter).
To obtain such status, I must not only demonstrate the qualities Miller
outlines, but I must also have a considerable amount of experience *and*
expertise in terms of my knowledge of the field, my contributions to the
field, and my ability to make clear my positions (through teaching,
publication, administrative abilities) in terms of a negotiation between
these practical aspects of my work and my individual (of course,
constructed) posturing within these negotiations.  Such a complex mix of
talents and attributes can be encouraged and enhanced while holding
non-tenured positions.  Perhaps even I will not be able to think of
myself as other than a second class citizen until such qualities have
grown and matured (despite my desire to believe that I currently possess
such qualities).
 
 
I suppose I am simply offering a personal position on the matter of
non-tenured teaching positions in an attempt to make clear that many of
us are guided by common sense. I see this position as a step, one that
will eventually lead me to become less of a second-class citizen (I do
not delude myself into thinking that I can alter deeply entrenched
notions of tenure and promotion with my Marxist idealism) when and if I
can require tenure status.   And even as tenure is attacked as
problematic, elists, etc., most of us work toward that end (funny, then,
that we should adopt such aggressive attitdues about exploitation, one
that makes me, for one, bristle at the hypcrisy I can sometimes locate in
my sympathetic posturing regarding the "unionization" of composition).
 
(that should read "elitist," not "elists," above).
please forgive other typos.
 
I don't know if any of this is helpful.  I certainly don't mean to
offend.  Perhaps other non-tenured teachers will be angry at my
position.  Maybe they'll state their own. I would actually like to know
how other non-tenured teachers view their positions.  I worry:  am I
being naive?  or simply practical?
 
thanks for listening.  I've enjoyed reading the many views on this matter.
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Our University's policy on plagiarism is that a student fails the course.
 We must block the student from withdrawing from the class as well.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
Director of Composition
University of Southern Indiana
lemusgro.ucs@smtp.usi.edu
http://www.usi.edu/libarts/english/musgrove.htm
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Practice in law schools varies.  A lot.
 
In general, we find an instructional approach works best for reducing
repetition and all-but-eliminating the problem in the upper level
courses.  Most of the time we find students who have problems in this
area to be untutored in it - claiming never to have been taught it
before.  In general, the approach we take with such students is to
lecture them severely about the need for scrupulous honesty and
forthrightness in this area (because we are in part an academic
enterprise).  We also counsel them on the differences between practice
and school.  We also explain that neither judges nor teachers will
credit their work if it is just a variant of  "I think this about that"
which is what most students come to us thinking is acceptable work.
Judges and clients and law teachers want students to prove to us that
their version of the law is correct by citing authorities - like
legislatures (statutes), judges (reported case decisions, and regulators
(agency rules and regs).
 
BTW, in a similar vein, another common conception is the belief that if
the student comes up  with the idea independently this is somehow good
work - and the student feels that he or she need not cite an article or
other source which has already made the same point, but which article
was not discovered until after he or she had the insight.  I explain
that I will assume plagiarism in such a case - or else I will assume
they are incompetent researchers.  This sort of statement does not make
them happy.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
--
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director, Legal Research & Writing Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street N.W.
Washington, D.C.  20008
 
President, Legal Writing Institute
 
vox:  202-806-8017  fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
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Gail Corso wrote:
 
 
>When I try to click on the web page address for outcomes that you have
>posted, I receive a"404 Error" message.  Is the address complete?  Also,
>I have tried several times to subscribe to the listserv group for
>outcomes, <outcomes@ethosrhet.udr.edu> but my message keeps on getting
>returned. What are the errors?
 
Gail,
        As to the listserv I can't say, exactly. Barry Maid runs that.  As
to the web pages, I just copied the address from my signature file and
pasted it into a Netscape search line, and it worked fine.  The local server
does shut down from Fridays at 5 p.m. to Saturday at 8 a.m., so if you tried
then that's your answer.  Otherwise it could have been a bad day on the
'net, possibly along the trunk line to here.  Anybody else have trouble
getting to the web pages?
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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On Fri, 24 Oct 1997, Bronwyn Williams/Mary Brydon-Miller wrote:
 
> Even so, the bitterness for many of the instructors came not so much from
> those tangible problems (though more money is always nice) but from our
> treatment by many -- thought certainly not all -- of the tenured faculty.
> (And not, again I emphasize, by the comp faculty.) All of the derision that
> composition as a field can get from literature faculty and the university
> as a whole came down on the instructors, the people with no political
> power, in a seemingly endless series of slights and outright insults. After
> a while it was simply overwhelmingly wearying.  For all the years I was an
> instructor, I was invisible to many of the tenured faculty who litterally
> could not be bothered to return civil greetings. Upon returning to the same
> department as a PhD student, I suddenly re-materialized and found that
> people who couldn't be bothered to speak to me before now could be quite
> cordial and enthusiastic about asking what I was working on. It may seem a
> small thing to be bothered about, but it is emblematic of a more pervasive
> set of attitudes and actions that made day-to-day teaching discouraging and
> eventually embittering. I don't speak for all the instructors. There are
> instructors who have not been bothered by this as much as others of us were
> and they continue to do fine teaching and writing and mentoring of new
> instructors and new TAs.
>
> I suppose this is a long-winded way of saying that, while economic issues
> do matter, a small amount of professional respect and recognition can go a
> long way.
 
While I won't recant my previous post about lecturers and instructors,
there's no question that a lot depends on the culture of the department
and the personalities of those in them (as it does for TT faculty as
well).  At another school at which I taught, an instructor was
photocopying at the departmental machine when a certain full professor
walked in.  Without a word to the instructor, the prof stopped the
machine, set the instructor's stuff aside, made a copy, and walked out.
(Leaving a slime trail, of course.)
 
I should note that at the same school (where I was a tenure-seeking
assistant prof and WPA), several faculty had nothing to say about any of
my work in comp, but regularly brought up my one (count it) article on
literature.  Classist?  Insensitive?  Proof that jerks can be found
anywhere?  Sure.  Reason to insist that everyone who teaches FYC have a Ph.D
(unless they're TAs, which brings up all kinds of ironies, including the
one about needing lots of TA slots to support all the Ph.D students we'd
need to replace all the nontenured people....)?  In my experience, a
doctorate isn't a ticket to respect in the university, nor is a
professorial position.  Ask anyone in a college of education.
 
Hm.  Grumpy this morning.  I'll get over it.
 
Rich
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> We were able to ask the ACT representative attending the meeting if
> the CAAP test was designed as a barrier test, and he replied "no."
> The Regent's representative had just finished explaining how it was
> to be used as exactly that,  so I asked him if he approved of how the
> test was going to be used.  He basically said he couldn't approve or
> disapprove.  You can imagine the reaction the group had to this.  I
> don't need to detail it.
>
> So goes the battle.  If you're interested, I'll keep the list
> informed on what happens next.
>
> Thanks again for your help.
>
> Patty Ericsson
 
===========
 
Dear Patty:
 
I, for one, do want to hear more. I am chastened in at least ways. One, and I
offer this with some amount of hyperbole: the reaction of the ACT representative
strikes me as a gross exampe of capitalist irresponsibility. While the product
that the representative's corporation delivers is not meant to be used as the
consumer intends to use it (with the potential of great harm being done as a
result), the corporation, through the representative, stays silent. This would
make for a perfect case study in a grad. seminar on WPA work, I think.
 
Two: I am reminded of the argument that we, as academic professionals, finally
are paid to serve the education of the professional managerial class. When that
class pushes (represented here by the Regents), we are hard pressed to avoid the
force of the push, despite our expertise. This too would make a great case study
in a grad. seminar on WPA work.
 
Thanks.
 
 ===============================================================================
Brad Stull
Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
 
 
                                  Rivier College
                     A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
                              "What, then, must we do?"
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this is a test only.
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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What do you mean by "plagiarism"?  Do you mean representing a paper written by
someone else as one's own?  Do you mean lifting substantial passages from an
unattributed source?  Do you mean failing to put quotation marks around a
verbatim passage from a cited source?  Do you mean appropriating bits of prose
from a source, attributed or unattributed?  The "what-to-do" depends upon which
textual behavior is in question;  the term "plagiarism" encompasses far too
disparate behaviors to be of much use at all.
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor and Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, Texas 76129
O (817) 257-6242
F (817) 921-7709
RHOWARD@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU
 
"Where are we going?  And what am I doing in this handbasket?"
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At the u of southern colorado, we have composition lecturers who are
vulnerable to Professor Bloom's points...however, we offer a few
mitigating elements...we have fought for pay raises and increased the pay
of our composition lecturers (they teach 4 course a term--usally 3 of them
are fy comp) by more than 25% (with the superb help of our chair, who was
one of our early comp lecturers!).  We include them as our eng dept fac
and
openly admit our small dept couldn't offer a full english program without
the added expertise and coverage of comp lecturers, we have promoted from
within so several part-timers became full time comp lecturers, and we have
two former comp lecturers as part of our ft, tt eng dept.  And we are
curerntly working with our dean to institutionalize the six comp lecturers
so that they will have some more security...Prof Bloom is right to fight
for tenure track lines, but my u is experiencing enrollment declines and
tt lines don't appear likely on our horizon.  I also know that our comp
lecturers would be part-timing at several institutions and not have health
or pension benefits if we didn't have comp lecturers positions for
them...bottom line is that I know we've helped some fine teachers stick
around and give something ongoing and very professional to our university
and students.  It's not a perfect world but I do see this non-tenure track
gig as a win-win deal...for now, will hochman
 
On Fri, 24 Oct 1997, Lynn Z. Bloom wrote:
 
> Dear WPA colleagues:
> In my experience as a WPA and department chair in various universities,
> any non tenure track position, whether renewable or not, is potentially
> big trouble for the person in it.  Holders of such positions are
> on the whole ill paid (in comparison to the tenure track folk at the same
> institution), they have poor or no benefits, no security, little support
> for research or travel or other professional development, minuscule
> job security; and if "real" jobs open up they are usually disqualified
> by virtue of their virtue--out of towners always look better than
> homefolk.
> So how can we as WPAs with hearts, minds, and consciences support the
> existence of such unconscionable jobs?  Lynn Bloom
>                                         Professor of English
>                                         Aetna Chair of Writing
>                                         University of Connecticut
>                                         Storrs, CT 06269-1025
>
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>I'd like to hear from any on the list whose four-year institutions have
>non-tenure line, permanently renewable full-time writing instructor
>positions.
 
 
OK, I'll speak for Minnesota.  The history here is important.  From the founding
of the Program in Composition in 1981 until the summer of 1996, we had no
non-tenured teachers of writing other than TAs. During my eight years as
Director, I resisted creating such positions and never oversaw a single hire
into one, though I was under pressure from our dean's office to do so between
about 1994 and 1996. Since my departure from Composition in 1996 and the
subsequent merger of Composition into English, about a dozen "Education
Specialists" have been hired to teach writing.  These are full-time, non-tenured
teachers with relatively high section loads. This year, apparently, there will
be other categories added--there has been some talk of hiring teachers by the
term, perhaps to accommodate bulges in registration during the fall quarter.
 
Having served on and then co-chaired the CCCC Committee on Professional
Standards for the Teaching of Writing, I know that this issue is politically and
emotionally charged.  I quickly learned never to equate a particular kind of
academic position with the people, specific or otherwise, who hold it. Positions
don't have much to do with commitment, energy, knowledge, or ability; people do.
Positions (and what goes with them) do, however, reflect the priorities and
values of an institution or a department.
 
My resistance came mostly from a belief that no matter how hard we tried, we
would not get real equity for such groups of teachers (see David Schwalm's
recent posts). It may be possible to get close, with enough hard work and
supportive administrators, and for a couple of months I even considered drafting
a set of employment conditions that I thought would be necessary for me to give
in--things such as five- (or more) year guarantees of continued employment;
health and retirement benefits; private office space; travel money and
incentives for professional development; voting rights in matters of curriculum
and employment; fair, conscientiously conducted reviews of performance that
allow input from the instructor; merit pay and cost-of-living increases;
eligibility for awards and other incentives already offered to tenured faculty;
parental leaves for both spouses or partners; representation on University-wide
committees, senates, and the like; sick-leave benefits; access to computers and
other university resources; manageable teaching loads and section sizes; the
possibility for partially supported professional leaves or sabbaticals; optional
involvement in curricular development or important committee work; etc.  But
then it makes sense to ask why one would need such positions to begin with--why
not hire tenure-track faculty?
 
Administrations will tell you that 1) such positions give a departmental or
collegiate unit "flexibility" (which means the ability to fire the teachers when
there are budget shorfalls, declines in student enrollment, programmatic mergers
or consolidations, etc.); and 2) such positions are "economically advantageous"
(which means that they bring in revenue at a lower cost than tenured faculty or
even, as in our case, TAs).  The issue often comes down to the relationship
between teaching load (read "revenue") and total employee cost.  It's very hard
to get tenure at research institutions when you're teaching 7 or 8 or 9 courses
a year, because tenure is granted primarily on the basis of scholarship, which
requires lots of time.  Non-tenurable faculty allow the institution to make
profit from the usually large industry of composition because the conditions of
employment for the tenured faculty (lower teaching loads) don't produce as much
"return on investment."
 
Flexibility and economic advantage obviously help institutions to survive, so
these kinds of jobs won't disappear.  But I keep coming back to the same
concern:  composition is often the first place where flexibility and economic
advantage are sought.  Shouldn't this worry us, given the importance of written
literacy and the increasing knowledge base (and need for instructional
expertise) in our work?
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Morse-Alumni Distinguished Teaching Professor
University of Minnesota
306 Lind Hall
207 Church St. S.E.
Minneapolis, MN  55455
(612) 625-4846 (voicemail)
(612) 626-2294 (fax)
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I need a list of PhD programs in technical writing and related fields (i.e.
technical communication, information management, etc.)  I know there was a
discussion of undergraduate programs a month or so ago on this list, and I
know about the list of Rhetoric and Composition programs in Rhetoric Review
a few years ago.  Can anyone point me to a source that deals with tech
writing in particular?  Thanks.
 
 
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Virginia Chappell writes:
 
>I would be very interested to learn about the guidelines you give to your
>staffs about the particular policy matter of whether and how the failing
>grade may be made up, a matter which my department chair says is a
>decision that belongs to the individual instructor.  I agree.
>        Does the student have the opportunity to make up the paper?
>        How do you decide?
>        Our program policies require submission of one revision of a
>previously submitted and graded paper as part of a final "portfolio" (not
>"portfolio" as in "portfolio grading," the technical term).  Might a new
>response to the original assignment be used in this slot?  (Different
>instructors handle the grading of that paper in different
>ways--substitute grades, points, percentages, etc.)
>        How do you decide?
>
 
I suggest to TAs a range of possible alternatives in figuring a proven
plagiarism case into a course grade.  The University policy is that it's up
to the individual instructor.  In cases where proven plagiarism has been
officially reported to the Dean of Students' Office, the individual
instructor can decide whether to fail the student for the course, fail only
the particular assignment, or allow the student to revise (ignoring it is
not an option if it's been reported to the DOS).  However, our DOS usually
suspends students who've plagiarized, so making up an assignment is the
least of the student's concerns.  We have a great person in the Dean of
Students' Office, Kelly Cox, who will discuss concerns, policy, and options
with teachers "unofficially" if instructors think suspension is too extreme.
 
In my experience, a determining factor for TAs deciding how to deal with
proven plagiarism is their assessment of why a student did it. If they
believe a student didn't know any better, they're likely to choose a fairly
generous response; if an instructor thinks a student thought he/she (the
instructor) was too clueless to notice that he/she (the student) was
turning in the same paper as a classmate, they're likely to impose the most
sevre penalties.
 
The kind of plagiarism makes a difference too:  inept paraphrase tends to
get a less severe response than turning in a roommate's paper.
 
 
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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>
> Did you cringe at that subject line?
 
Only a bit.
>         Does the student have the opportunity to make up the paper?
 
Like you and your chair, I leave that to the teacher. But only in cases of
unintentional plagiarism.  If the teacher wants to meet with me and the
student -- whether or not the plagiarism was intentional -- I will do so.
The student, again only if unintentional will recieve an "F" -- or the
equivalent of an "F" if the teacher is using portfolio, no we do not have
a required portfolio policy but that's another issue altogether -- and be
given an opportunity to do the assignment again. If a second offense
occurs, the student meets with me to be told that he or she has
failed the course, a letter will be sent to the
student's advisor detailing the incident and a copy of the letter will be
sent to the office of student affairs.
 
In cases of intentional plagiarism, I deal with the student directly only
after we -- meaning the teacher and myself -- are certain of the
plagiarism and only if the instructor requests me to do so.
 
        How do you decide?
 
I think I answered that.  If not, let me know.
 
>         Our program policies require submission of one revision of a
> previously submitted and graded paper as part of a final "portfolio" (not
> "portfolio" as in "portfolio grading," the technical term).  Might a new
> response to the original assignment be used in this slot?  (Different
> instructors handle the grading of that paper in different
> ways--substitute grades, points, percentages, etc.)
 
I think this is a fine idea, about placing a new response to the original
assignment in the "slot."  Quite fair indeed considering the
circumstances.
 
 >         How do you decide?
 
The teacher and myself keep a copy of the assignment in a file and the
student has an "F" factored into the final grade assessment even in
cases of unintentional plagiarism which I recognize seems harsh.
Nevertheless, it makes for a fine object lesson and I leave the decision
for how much of a "percentage" of the final grade for cases of plagiarism
to the teacher.  I believe teachers are the best arbitors of these
disputes and trust their integrity to handle the matter with the type of
ethics required of a university instructor.
>
In the case of the student you mentioned, I had one of those this summer.
The teacher wanted to handle it and asked me to intervene only if problems
occurred.  They did not.  The student fessed up.  We have the paper on
file.  And about papers for "sale" on the web, I have a list of web sites
in our Instructor's Reference Manual and mentioned the problem at the
gneral meeting in August.  The key here I think, like most of the
problems inherent in teaching writing, is assignment making and
responding to drafts in progress.  Without innovative (as much as I love
"The Yellow Wallpaper" any instructor who assigns an essay using New
Criticism as a reading guide or a traditional research paper on the tale
is asking for plagiarized papers) again, without innovative assignments
that
challenge the students to think harder to make meaning and build
knowledge in a community of writers, we are lost.  And that is not just
because of the availability of papers on the web.
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Patty,
 
For the last three years I worked with Regents College of the State of New
York (along with several other composition specialists) to set up a test
designed to measure student proficiency after the equivalent of two
semesters of composition.  Regents College was set up for students who, for
reasons of military service or other life disruptions, have credits from
many different colleges and universities but no degree.  Students complete
their needed college credits for a degree through testing and transfer
credits.  Regents College had always used CAAP for this purpose, but they
grew dissatisfied with the test.  Our committee designed an all-essay,
holistically scored exam that asked students to show their proficiency at
writing proposals, responding to writing provided to them that involved a
conflict or controversy, and, finally, our favorite, offering peer response
to a piece of writing that had problems (their response was to be in essay
form).  (Portfolio grading was not an option, for reasons I can go into
off-list, if you like.) The reliability and validity of these tests was
verified and deemed excellent by ACT researchers.
 
The reason I mention this to you is that Regents College offers these tests
to other institutions, not just students in the SUNY system.  Your BOR may
be interested in a test that was statistically tested and thoroughly
researched and that has replaced CAAP as a tool for testing student
outcomes at one institution.  If you want more information about the test,
let me know and I will put you in contact with the right person.
 
Roxanne Mountford
RCTE Program
Department of English
University of Arizona
520-621-3866
roxanne@u.arizona.edu
 
 
At 12:20 PM 10/26/97 CST, you wrote:
>First, a thank you to all who responded with excellent ideas
>and moral support on this issue in SD.  Here's what has happened, so
>far:
>
>A petition was written and circulated at the six state universities.
> Several had 100% of the English faculty sign it.  The essence of
>the petition was that the CAAP test doesn't test what we teach in
>writing courses, and that we don't support it. The petitions were
>collected when we (representatives of English departments from each
>university) met Friday to set the "cut-off" points for "a minimally
>proficient" student taking the test.  We were asked to look at each
>item in two sample tests and decide if that student had a 1/3 chance
>of getting it.  What an experience.
>
>Several of us had been told by local administrators that we had to set the
>score, and the reaction of some was to set it at 0, as a kind of
>protest.  The next review of cutoff scores will be done by Academic
>Affairs VPs, so what happens to our exceptionally low scores will be
>interesting.
>
>We were able to ask the ACT representative attending the meeting if
>the CAAP test was designed as a barrier test, and he replied "no."
>The Regent's representative had just finished explaining how it was
>to be used as exactly that,  so I asked him if he approved of how the
>test was going to be used.  He basically said he couldn't approve or
>disapprove.  You can imagine the reaction the group had to this.  I
>don't need to detail it.
>
>We gave a copy of the signed petitions to the Regent's representative
>who conducted the meeting and explained our position to her.  The
>originals will go to the Director of the BOR and each member of the
>BOR will get copies, as will the Academic VP on each campus.
>
>This is the third time we have objected to the test.  The
>first two attempts were not as formal and were summarily dismissed.
>We are hoping that our actions in setting the cut off score exceptionally
>low and through the petitions, we can have some impact.   If these
>actions aren't effective, we will probably have to go to the public.
>Because of the political climate surrounding higher ed. in SD, that
>would be a tricky step.
>
>So goes the battle.  If you're interested, I'll keep the list
>informed on what happens next.
>
>Thanks again for your help.
>
>Patty Ericsson
>
>
>
>
>
>Patricia Ericsson (ericssop@columbia.dsu.edu)
>College of Liberal Arts, Department of English
>Dakota State University
>Madison, SD  57042
>http://www.dsu.edu/~ericssop
>
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I cringe because theoretical discussions of plagiarism seem to radiate outward into
multiplicities of tiresome issues.  Thanks for making your situation
concrete--although there are obviously thick layers of reality behind the situation
that we can't know.  Knowing what you told us about the situation, I react almost
instinctively and not give the student any chance of making up the paper (assuming
that I graded student papers, which I don't).  But I would need to know the level of
importance of the paper, the student's particular situation, the relationship of the
student to the teacher, and so on.  The interesting question of course is why the
student felt he or she had to do this.  My impluse would be to try to turn this into
an inquiry, a research question, a teachable moment (and still not allow the student
to make up the grade).
Irv
 
Virginia A. Chappell wrote:
 
> Did you cringe at that subject line?
>
> My question is actually fairly narrow in scope.  In response to a
> plagiarism case currently being adjudicated, my department chair suggests
> that I develop guidelines for the first-year English staff about what to
> do *after* a plagiarism case has been caught, a grade of F given for the
> paper, and a copy of the letter so informing the student sent off to the
> dean.  All in accordance with college policy.  But then what happens back
> in the classroom and the gradebook?
>
> I would be very interested to learn about the guidelines you give to your
> staffs about the particular policy matter of whether and how the failing
> grade may be made up, a matter which my department chair says is a
> decision that belongs to the individual instructor.  I agree.
>         Does the student have the opportunity to make up the paper?
>         How do you decide?
>         Our program policies require submission of one revision of a
> previously submitted and graded paper as part of a final "portfolio" (not
> "portfolio" as in "portfolio grading," the technical term).  Might a new
> response to the original assignment be used in this slot?  (Different
> instructors handle the grading of that paper in different
> ways--substitute grades, points, percentages, etc.)
>         How do you decide?
>
> I'm sure there are many permutations of possibilities.  The key issue to
> me is the "how do you decide" part.  This is my first year as WPA, and I
> would like to give this instructor, and others who may be in her position,
> some guidance.  I don't want to decide for them.
>
> One of the variables most of us would take into consideration is
> intention, I'm sure.  That will be on my list.  In this particular case,
> there is no doubt about the plagiarism and little doubt about intention.
> We have the paper word-for-word from a Web site, one that did not intend
> it to be downloaded for such purposes.  As is so often the case, the
> instructor was able to suspect plagiarism immediately because of the
> clumsiness of the submission, the stark difference between this paper and
> the student's previous work, and the student's failure to participate in
> invention activities and group work or to submit early freewriting or
> drafting.  For what it's worth, she found the paper with a Yahoo search
> (it was about skateboarding and culture) that took some time.  Since then
> I've learned about advanced Alta Vista searching with word strings (put
> them in quotation marks), and the paper's URL came up in a matter of
> seconds, maybe 10.  This only works for stuff at free sites.
>
> Thanks for your help.
>
> ********************************************************************************
> Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
> Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
> Department of English
> Marquette University - Box 1881
> Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
> ********************************************************************************
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Brad's comments remind me of an outrageous attempt by the director of the
Western Regional Office of the College Board to lobby the California
legislature NOT to support the English Placement Test developed by the CSU
(with support by ETS yet) but instead to use the old TSWE or even the
invalid SAT verbal.  This happened some twenty years ago.  I was a
systemwide administrator at the time and protested to the College Board in
New York in the strongest terms.  We got an apology.  The offender was
immediately transferred to the Hawaii office. Guess that showed him.
                                                --Ed White
 
On Mon, 27 Oct 1997, Brad Stull wrote:
 
> > We were able to ask the ACT representative attending the meeting if
> > the CAAP test was designed as a barrier test, and he replied "no."
> > The Regent's representative had just finished explaining how it was
> > to be used as exactly that,  so I asked him if he approved of how the
> > test was going to be used.  He basically said he couldn't approve or
> > disapprove.  You can imagine the reaction the group had to this.  I
> > don't need to detail it.
> >
> > So goes the battle.  If you're interested, I'll keep the list
> > informed on what happens next.
> >
> > Thanks again for your help.
> >
> > Patty Ericsson
>
> ===========
>
> Dear Patty:
>
> I, for one, do want to hear more. I am chastened in at least ways. One, and I
> offer this with some amount of hyperbole: the reaction of the ACT representative
> strikes me as a gross exampe of capitalist irresponsibility. While the product
> that the representative's corporation delivers is not meant to be used as the
> consumer intends to use it (with the potential of great harm being done as a
> result), the corporation, through the representative, stays silent. This would
> make for a perfect case study in a grad. seminar on WPA work, I think.
>
> Two: I am reminded of the argument that we, as academic professionals, finally
> are paid to serve the education of the professional managerial class. When that
> class pushes (represented here by the Regents), we are hard pressed to avoid the
> force of the push, despite our expertise. This too would make a great case study
> in a grad. seminar on WPA work.
>
> Thanks.
>
> ================================================================================
> Brad Stull
> Director of the Undergraduate Writing Core
>
>
>                                   Rivier College
>                      A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice
>                               "What, then, must we do?"
>
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Rebecca, your question about what do I mean by "plagiarism" is my point.
I tried not to seem to be overgeneralizing and it's regrettable that that
didn't come through in my question.  What I'm asking is not how to help my
staff talk to students about plagiarism.  I think we do that pretty well.
But then, when there's no question about the dishonesty, how do I guide
new teachers in deciding when a line has been crossed that does not permit
an opportunity to make up the grade?  What if they know that other
students in the class know what's been going on with the dishonest
submission, for example?  I feel that instruction and learning should be
first, but sometimes the first lesson to be taught is that dishonest
actions have very negative consequences.
 
What do you WPAs out there teach your staffs to do *after* the dishonesty
has been adjudicated if you are at an institution where the student stays
in the class?  By "plagiarism" in this case I mean downloading a paper off
the Web and submitting it as one's own.  There is no doubt that that was
done.  *Then*, how do you advise your staff about what to do next?  We've
heard that at least one school allows no "next," just a failure for the
course, in a situation like this.  Others?  What if the situation is less
blatant, but still has been deemed by the department chair worthy of an F
for the paper and a letter to the college office?
 
Virginia
 
********************************************************************************
Virginia A. Chappell                                  ChappellV@vms.csd.mu.edu
Associate Professor                                 Office phone: 414.288.6859
Department of English
Marquette University - Box 1881
Milwaukee, WI  53201-1881
********************************************************************************
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Theresa,
 
Can you give me the publication data for Gender Roles and Faculty
Lives in Rhetoric and Composition?  I know I've seen it advertised
but can't lay my hands on the ads right now.
 
Thanks.
 
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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Can anyone point me to a source that discusses the decline of sociology and
of sociology departments over the past 20 years:  I'm looking for both the
"why" and the "how."  Thanks.
 
Linda S. Bergmann
Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the Curriculum
University of Missouri-Rolla
Rolla, MO  65409
 
(573) 341-4685
 
bergmann@umr.edu
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Every institution has its own practices, but I tend toward fairly strict
penalties for fraudulent submissions (e.g., downloaded paper from Web).  "F"
for the course is appropriate--as is academic dismissal.  BUT when a student
has copied substantial portions from a source unattributed, the area starts to
get grey.  First-year student, greyer.  Sure she knew she shouldn't do it, but
she's new to college, scared, insecure, etc.  "F" for the paper?  Plausible.
Last week I supported a teacher's decision to go that route.
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor and Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, Texas 76129
O (817) 257-6242
F (817) 921-7709
RHOWARD@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU
 
"Where are we going?  And what am I doing in this handbasket?"
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Its Southern Illinois UP, 1996.   Is this what you need?
 
 
 
At 01:15 AM 10/27/97 +0000, you wrote:
>Theresa,
>
>Can you give me the publication data for Gender Roles and Faculty
>Lives in Rhetoric and Composition?  I know I've seen it advertised
>but can't lay my hands on the ads right now.
>
>Thanks.
>
>_______________
>Kristine Hansen
>English Department
>Brigham Young University
>Provo, UT 84602
>
>Tel:  (801) 378-4775
>Fax:  (801) 378-4720
>
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I hope I am not the school that gave the impression that the student
automatically fails the class.  If so, I am correcting myself.
 
If an "adjudication" has been made satisfactorily by the teacher with the
student -- and myself if I am involved -- then I suggest that the teacher
keep an extra eye on the future work of the student.  This is what I meant
by a second instance of plagiarism when the student automatically fails.
However, when the student stays in the course after an incident such as
getting a paper off the web, I talk with the teacher about his or her
assignment making, whether or not the student is having trouble with the
rest of the coursework, does the student understand what she or he did is
academically dishonest, what does the teacher think caused the situation
to happen, and/or what classroom practices perhaps need looked at again to
be certain the incident does not repeat itself in the teacher's classroom.
In other words, I try to discuss several possibilities with the teacher.
Again, I try not to interfere in the teacher's classroom or with the
teacher's contact with the student because I believe in the teacher's
ability to resolve such situations.  As I stated earlier, the teacher
decides how to handle the grade in conjunction with the final assessment.
I will not question his or her decision unless the situation repeats
itself in the teacher's classroom repeatedly.  Then I will meet with the
teacher -- privately and for an extended period...
 
If the chair deemed the paper an "F" -- well, I hate to sound cowardly,
but
I'm untenured and the "F" would stick.  I would, nonetheless, stress the
teacher's role in deciding how the outcome of the situation would look
(the need for the teacher deciding how the grade will factor in the
overall assessment for the coursework and so on. I'm fairly passionate
about the teacher retaining control of the situation and the list knows
I can be persistent...).
 
On the whole, I believe that if the teacher can "let go" of the anger and
frustration plagiarism seems to cause then the situation can truly be a
"teaching moment" of reflection instead of accusations and
self-recrimination.  In fact, I want to thank you for asking this question
because I was not aware of what I did when this happened and thought I did
not use the incidents wisely, like Irv and Shirley do.  I guess I do sort
of, I just don't use it for research.
Hmmmm...
 
Anyway, I "model" my behavior on Wendy Bishop.  She was the WPA for 2
years when I was in grad school at Florida State University.  I had a case
of plagiarism there with two students who copied each other's journals (an
S/U grade, geez...) I was angry, went to Wendy, told her what I wanted to
do, she listened, agreed with my solution, and left me with the question
about whether or not I could "let go" of the situation once I had met with
the students.  I said yes and I did let it go.  The students didn't fail
the course and I learned that journals didn't work for me.  The close to
this protracted note is that Wendy taught me to trust myself and offered a
bit of sound advice at the end of the meeting.  I carry that lesson with
me now as a WPA (the advice part and I haven't used journals since 1991
when I teach comp).  I hope I pass that lesson of trust coupled with a bit
of advice on when I deal with a TA or an adjunct faculty member about the
issue of plagiarism or any other type of classroom conflict.   It is often
a big leap for me (I have real issues with trust in general and what do I
do? Become an academic in a university -- honestly, talk about being
careful
what you wish for) but I do it and keep a somewhat vigilant watch on the
progress of the teaching semester.  I hope I have clairifed UNLV's
position on plagiarism and apologize for any misreading I may have evoked
(yes, all reading is misreading but you get my drift...).
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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I'm responding mostly because Bill Lalicker indicated he was curious what
I might think, but frankly his comments, along with those of lots of other
people, certainly cover the territory real well as far as I'm concerned. I
might note, however, that in some respects it is misleading to think that
this has something to do with Composition per se. I don't think so:
rather, it has to do with a pyramidal corporate system wherein teaching
labor at the broad base is translated into research time at the narrow
top. Comp has been the labor of choice for a long time, yes. But in our
univeristy, where there has been no such program since 1985 or
thereabouts, we have NOT done away with this structure. Rather, the number
of TAs and adjunct faculty teaching lower division lit courses simply
climbed to --and beyond--the pre-1985 levels in Comp.
 
Factors? Mostly priorities of one kind or another, along with a gradual
erosion in public funding for higher ed, at least in NY. Our budget is now
only about 25% state money, and I'm told that we would likely do better
financially if we were not part of the SUNY system (i.e., we lose tuition
dollars to support underenrolled campuses elsewhere).
 
At a systemic level, in short, this is a labor issue that may eventually
eat up all of the Humanities.
 
Steve North
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You can add the University of Hawaii at Hilo to the list.
 
Theresa Conefrey
 
University of Hawaii at Hilo
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Steve North,
 
could you say more about this:
 
 
in some respects it is misleading to think that
> this has something to do with Composition per se. I don't think so:
> rather, it has to do with a pyramidal corporate system wherein teaching
> labor at the broad base is translated into research time at the narrow
> top. Comp has been the labor of choice for a long time, yes. But in our
> univeristy, where there has been no such program since 1985 or
> thereabouts, we have NOT done away with this structure. Rather, the number
> of TAs and adjunct faculty teaching lower division lit courses simply
> climbed to --and beyond--the pre-1985 levels in Comp.
 
You have only elective composition courses, right?  Is the demand for
them met by tenure track faculty?  Are there required lower division
lit courses that the adjunct faculty are teaching?
 
>
> Factors? Mostly priorities of one kind or another, along with a gradual
> erosion in public funding for higher ed, at least in NY. Our budget is now
> only about 25% state money, and I'm told that we would likely do better
> financially if we were not part of the SUNY system (i.e., we lose tuition
> dollars to support underenrolled campuses elsewhere).
 
Where does the rest of the budget come from?
 
> At a systemic level, in short, this is a labor issue that may eventually
> eat up all of the Humanities.
 
Do you foresee this at your institution or everywhere?  Why?
 
 
 
_______________
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
 
Tel:  (801) 378-4775
Fax:  (801) 378-4720
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 In response to some of Kristine's questions: inside the university, teaching
is viewed generally as grunt work. Don't think so? Well, when was the last
time we anointed Dr. X as a "distinguished professor" or "regent's professor"
and rewarded her by letting her teach more classes? When the Univ. of Texas
mandated x number of courses as the standard teaching load, the faculty's
immediate response was to figure out formulas whereby other kinds of faculty
work could be substituted for teaching and prestige teaching for ordinary
teaching (i.e. a grad seminar is worth 1.5 lower division classes). It is my
understanding that the number of classes taught by tenure line faculty has
actually gone down over the last 20 years--as the use of NTT faculty has
increased. Faculty worth varies inversely with teaching load. As Steve
suggests, tenure line faculty are scrambling as high up the pyramid as they
can, leaving the broad base to graduate students, adjunct faculty, and NTT
faculty. Most faculty work hard, but our status is determined by the extent to
which we work hard at at what we want to do rather than at what we have to do.
 
Where does the money come from? In most public universities, money comes from
the state general fund (Steve's 25%?), from local collections (tuition and
fees--a big chunk o' cash), from grants and contracts (sponsored projects,
etc.), auxiliary enterprises (bookstore, logo licensing, union facilities,
vending contracts, food services, etc.), annual giving, endowment income, and
assorted small change. For privates, omit the state general fund. At campuses
without a big research agenda, 80-90% of total spending comes from the state
general fund and tuition. Get yerself a medical school, an ag school, and a
college of engineering, and the % of annual spending from the general fund +
tuition goes down. What is hard to determine is the extent to which the
reseach mission eats up the sponsored projects loot AND siphons off dollars
from the basic instructional mission of the institution. Let's say I spend $50
million at NW State on the campus instructional mission and 100% comes from
the general fund and tuition. Over time, we develop $25 million in sponsored
projects. Now we're spending $75 million, only 67% of which comes from the
state and tuition. But now I've got some expensive labs and equipment and some
research teams on the payroll. A bunch of my faculty have bought themselves
out of the classroom to do this research, but they budgeted the buyout at the
rate for adjuncts. I've got some new and interesting instructional
environments (largely for students in the grad programs that come gift wrapped
with big research), but what is happening to our basic instructional program?
Do I have more money for instruction? And now the cost of maintaining the
undergraduate instructional program is viewed as a "tax" on the sponsored
projects side--when it seems likely that things are quite the reverse. Any
wonder why some of the community colleges in AZ want to start granting
bachelor's degrees? Gotta start somewhere.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Kristine and all: Our campus has a patchwork of requirements involving
majors and Gen Ed. As it happens, our Intro Lit series courses fulfil some
of those, and even moreso when they are Writing Intensive. Those courses
are also required of English majors, who number about 800, so it's easy to
keep traffic high.
 
Writing courses, meanwhile, come in two forms: our Writing Sequence, where
a finite number of majors take a minimum of 3, including the intro level
one where pressure on enrollments is enormous (e.g., 40-50 people show up
on Day 1 to add); and then English offers some sections at the upper
division, mostly for English majors (non-Wtg Seq) who need one such course
to complete the major). In all but the Wtg Seq, students will likely get a
TA, lecturer, or adjunct. The tenure-track faculty are mainly deployed in
upper division English major courses in their area, and grad courses. (We
are also rather short-handed in TT faculty--a long string of budget cuts
have reduced personnel across the campus).
 
As for the pyramidal structure and money issues, David's explanation is on
target. I was referring in particular to English, where (since we rarely
generate significant external funding), the tradition has been to use
lower division teaching to support research time--nobody, no discipline,
has done it better. And our campus $$ come from tuition and research--we
do quite well on both counts, and are perceived as one of the best publis
institutions in the state. (And our national ranking in best buy polls is
always quite high, as well.)
 
Steve North
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Regional WPAs, and anyone else who might be interested:
 
 
The annual fall conference of the Collaboration for the Advancement of College
Teaching and Learning will be held November 20-21, 1997 at the Radisson Hotel
South in Bloomington, Minnesota.  Titled "Student-Centered Teaching Meets
Technology," the conference will feature a keynote address by Richard Varn,
director of the Office of Telecommunications, Center for Education Technology at
the University of Northern Iowa.  Varn, nationally-known for his work in
information technology, education, and legislative processes, will speak on the
topic, "Information Technology:  Killing the Carnegie Unit and Putting Students
First." Additionally, there will be three strands of concurrent sessions
on a variety of topics related to student-centered teaching and uses of
technology in and out of the classroom, as well as special-interest groups and a
series of preconvention workshops.  The closing speaker is Earl Hipp, well known
for his work on issues of change and risk in higher education.
 
The early bird registration deadline for the conference is October 27.  For
more information about the conference program and fees, access the full
brochure on The Collaboration's Web site, http://www.gac.edu/Groups/collab/.
 
 
Chris M. Anson
Member, Board of Directors
 
********
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Linda,
The Association of Teachers of Technical Writing website provides a list
of graudate programs in technical communication. The URL is
http://english.ttu.edu/ATTW/programs.html
 
Contact me at heilmanc@cinstate.cc.oh.us for anecdotal information about
the programs and faculty.
Regards, Christine Heilman, Cincinnati State Technical and Community
College
> ----------
> From:         Linda Bergmann[SMTP:bergmann@UMR.EDU]
> Sent:         Monday, October 27, 1997 11:43 AM
> To:   WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject:      Technical Writing Graduate Programs
>
> I need a list of PhD programs in technical writing and related fields
> (i.e.
> technical communication, information management, etc.)  I know there
> was a
> discussion of undergraduate programs a month or so ago on this list,
> and I
> know about the list of Rhetoric and Composition programs in Rhetoric
> Review
> a few years ago.  Can anyone point me to a source that deals with tech
> writing in particular?  Thanks.
>
>
>
> Linda S. Bergmann
> Associate Professor of English and Director of Writing Across the
> Curriculum
> University of Missouri-Rolla
> Rolla, MO  65409
>
> (573) 341-4685
>
> bergmann@umr.edu
>
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Please copy, distribute, forward....
 
We anticipate immediate approval of the following position:
 
Assistant Professor of English/Tenure-Track faculty position at Raymond
Walters College of the University of Cincinnati.  We are seeking a
candidate to teach composition and introductory literature courses
beginning Fall quarter, 1998.  Preference may be given to candidates who
possess experience in teaching developmental writing or ESL students.
Ph.D. preferred; ABD considered.  Application should include a cover
letter, evidence of prior teaching experience, vita, and three letters of
recommendation.  Review of applications will begin Feb. 15, 1998 and
continue until the position is filled.  Raymond Walters College is a
two-year, open access branch campus of the University of Cincinnati.  Send
application materials to:
 
                      Philip Luther
                      Professor of English
                      Chair, Department of English
                      Raymond Walters College
                      University of Cincinnati
                      9555 Plainfield Road
                      Cincinnati, Ohio  45236
 
The University of Cincinnati is an equal opportunity affirmative action
employer.
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Interesting this topic should come up now. In the September/October 1997
issue of Academe, Managing Editor Cynthia Long writes about "Students and
Academic Integrity." In that piece, Ms. Long writes, "What distinguishes
today's cheaters from those of [thirty years ago] is attitude. Today,
students are more likely to rationalize their cheating, to justify as a way
to survive and succeed in an environment that is sometimes impersonal and
unfair. [Students]...find it much easier to cheat...especially if they
believe professors aren't doing enough to prevent the problem."
 
My queston to the group is this: what does one do to prevent the problem
rather than deal with it later? The Academe article would seem to imply
that prevention works, but that the prevention must be a combined faculty
member/institutional effort.
 
One can't help, of course, seeing a link between this plagiarism issue and
that of the use of non-tenured faculty (who may feel too threatened to deal
directly with student cheating due to a lack of job security and
institutional support.). Any thoughts?
 
P.D. Lesko
Executive Director
National Adjunct Faculty Guild
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At my former institution, the dean of students' office was incensed by the
notion that faculty should design their syllabi and assignments in such a way
that students would have difficulty submitting fraudulent work.  To them,
cheating is a product of students' ethics, not pedagogy.  But to me, that
proposal makes a lot of pedagogical sense.  An assignment for which it's hard
to make fraudulent submissions is an assignment that's deeply tied to the
course--contextualized in the course rather than generic--and/or one in which
the teacher is involved in the students' writing process.
 
As for the students' putting the ethical onus on the teacher:  definitely.  My
undergraduate students in a seminar last spring clearly felt that it was the
teachers' responsibility to prevent cheating, not their responsibility to
report it or even abstain from it.
 
And as for the power issues involving adjunct faculty:  again, definitely.
P.D., what do you suggest WPA's might do to be helpful?
 
Becky Howard
 
Rebecca Moore Howard
Associate Professor and Director of Composition
Department of English
TCU Box 297270
Texas Christian University
Fort Worth, Texas 76129
O (817) 257-6242
F (817) 921-7709
RHOWARD@GAMMA.IS.TCU.EDU
 
"Where are we going?  And what am I doing in this handbasket?"
 
--------------
 
Interesting this topic should come up now. In the September/October 1997
issue of Academe, Managing Editor Cynthia Long writes about "Students and
Academic Integrity." In that piece, Ms. Long writes, "What distinguishes
today's cheaters from those of [thirty years ago] is attitude. Today,
students are more likely to rationalize their cheating, to justify as a way
to survive and succeed in an environment that is sometimes impersonal and
unfair. [Students]...find it much easier to cheat...especially if they
believe professors aren't doing enough to prevent the problem."
 
My queston to the group is this: what does one do to prevent the problem
rather than deal with it later? The Academe article would seem to imply
that prevention works, but that the prevention must be a combined faculty
member/institutional effort.
 
One can't help, of course, seeing a link between this plagiarism issue and
that of the use of non-tenured faculty (who may feel too threatened to deal
directly with student cheating due to a lack of job security and
institutional support.). Any thoughts?
 
P.D. Lesko
Executive Director
National Adjunct Faculty Guild
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Virginia--
 
Here is our new Academic Honesty policy, approved by the faculty Assembly
last spring.  Note that is *requires* that **students** (and faculty)
report any cases of academic dishonesty they know of.  I argued in Assembly
against that provision for students as unenforceable and a little too near
McCarthyism, on the one hand, and Old Style Communism Use of Informants, on
the other.  I did not win the argument.
 
I hope the policy helps.  Here it is:
 
                                ACADEMIC HONESTY CODE
 
All members of the Eastern Oregon University academic community are
responsible for compliance with its Academic Honesty Code. Students are
required to report violations to the respective faculty member of a course.
Provisions of the
Academic Honesty Code are:
 
       Collaboration while taking any quizzes, in-class examinations, or
take               home examinations without the instructor's written
approval is forbidden. The faculty member is responsible for defining
limits for other collaborative learning activities for each course.
 
       Plagiarism or representation of the work of others as one's own is
forbidden. The faculty member will make clear the format for properly
citing sources of information not original by the student.
 
       Explicit approval by all instructors is required if the same work is
to be submitted to more than one course, even if is not within the same
term.
 
Violations of the Academic Honesty Code may result in both academic and
behavioral penalties including possible suspension or expulsion from the
University.
 
An automatic grade of zero for any work which is a violation of the
Academic Honesty Code will be assigned by the instructor. The instructor
may also assign a grade of F for the course after discussion with the
respective School Dean.
Students may appeal the course grade to the respective School Dean, who is
the final level of appeal on the matter of course grade penalties for
academic dishonesty.
 
The faculty member is also required to file a disciplinary complaint to the
Dean of Students about any student believed to have violated the Academic
Honesty Code. If deemed appropriate, hearing procedures will be implemented
by a University Hearing Officer as outlined in the Code of Student Conduct.
Possible sanctions considered by the Student Conduct Committee include
probation, suspension, and expulsion.
 
Approved by Campus Assembly 5/6/97
 
dw
 
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
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DISCLAIMER:
 
My reply is too long.  I've no time to edit.  Rebecca did the right thing
by asking P.D. to respond. Anyway, here's my two-cents on the
issues:
 
>"P.D. Lesko" asks:
 
> My queston to the group is this: what does one do to prevent the problem
> rather than deal with it later? The Academe article would seem to imply
> that prevention works, but that the prevention must be a combined faculty
> member/institutional effort.
>
An excellent question.  First, I think we must have a very clear mission
for our writing courses that is well-articulated to all composition
faculty.  I do NOT mean rigid rules.  I mean course descriptions that
reflect an instructors syllabus and course outline in addition to a
method of assessing outcomes that reflects the whole.  This is why the
the group working on outcomes is so very important.
I'll be at the workshop in April and I check the page at least once a
month.  I try to communicate the importance of all these factors to
composition faculty and they seem to listen.  I say "seem" because no
matter what I do for now -- and I think that is because I'm new in the
position -- I must build trust especially with adjuncts who know that they
may or may not be hired back each semester so they go with what has been
"tried and true" rather than what may be "new and somehow questionable." I
understand their point of view and honor it.
 
> One can't help, of course, seeing a link between this plagiarism issue and
> that of the use of non-tenured faculty (who may feel too threatened to deal
> directly with student cheating due to a lack of job security and
> institutional support.). Any thoughts?
>
This ties back into what I was just saying.  Here's an example: I hired 8
new adjuncts this semester.  Seven of them asked for an extra meeting with
me to discuss whether or not I would support them in their decisions on
grading.  Their question gave me great pause.  So, I asked each one of them why
they asked me this question.  The reply was consistent: they had all been
at other
schools were they were told not to give "D's" and "F's."  Suddenly every
article I'd ever read on grade inflation came rushing back over me.
Obviously I'd been living in a silly sealed off world that believed in
academic freedom, integrity, and ethical behavior.  And there's a
difference between instructors who use grades as a weapon and those who
are afraid of them.  They're fairly easy to spot.  I am well aware it
is my job/task to encourage excellence and fairness in all aspects of the
teaching lives of adjuncts as well as TA's.  Therefore, I must support the
teachers until they show me why I should do otherwise.  Or am I still in
my silly ideal world here?
 
None of the situations discussed on this list
are simple and cannot be dealt with in terms of binary thinking.  However,
I will continue to believe in the notion of communicating support for
faculty in terms of deeds placed in praxis through writing and actions.
An instructors manual helps by articulating rules, regulations and
expectations. Meetings help to accomplish and reinforce the same ideas.
Word of mouth (or the English dept. grapevine) helps to establish that
the WPA *does* what she or he espouses.  But everyone involved must
realize that negotiations must be made in the process of resolving a
situation, whether it is plagiarism or grades or a classroom behavior
problem, or whatever day-to-day conflict arises.  In other words, trust
goes both ways and relfection must be encouraged to assure further thought
on teaching practices.
 
How that reflection plays out may be the crux of
your question. I believe that a major role of a WPA is to  balance the
needs of the teacher with the needs of the student with institutional
requirements with the community -- both within and without of academe --
while simultaneously helping all involved to learn from
whatever situation arises.  It's a hell of a complicated dance and the
programs that are offering courses in writing program administration are
wonderful and should be supported by every English department in the
nation to assure quality in the programs of future WPA's and writing
courses. But, if they did, I wouldn't
be writing this note.  Yin and yang.  Economics.  Budgets.  University
politics.  Luck. Trust. Ethics. Integrity. Support. Decisions. Practice.
Your question is as complicated as all of these notions combined and more.
You're correct about motives being suspect (even though I recognize you
didn't say that, I'm making a leap here gleaned from contact with the
adjuncts I've talked with here.) I'd certainly like to hear what you have
to say. I've said enough.
 
 
_________________________________________________________________________
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Director of Composition                 4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-4186                   PO Box 455018
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     LV, NV 89154-5011
 
        "When I dare to be powerful -- to use my strength in the service
         of my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether
         I am afraid."  --- Audre Lorde
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Candy,
 
     What a great question.  I am grateful to this list for any number of
ideas.  But let me give one example.
 
     Last year our writing center staff (all full time) was completely
eliminated when the University budget was cut in half.  (D.C., as you may
know, is having serious financial--and political-- difficulties).  What to
do?  I thought that we might recruit and train peer tutors.  Lo and behold at
about that time there was a series of pieces from the folks on this list
about peer tutoring.  In particular, someone mentioned The St. Martin's
Sourcebook for Writing Tutors and an article by Jeff Brooks in that
sourcebook, "Minimalist Tutoring."  A number of people familiar with that
article mentioned how useful it was.  The upshot was that I was able to
propose and teach a course to train peer tutors with the book as our main
text and the article by Jeff Brooks as the Center of our approach to
tutoring.  Now we have 12 peer tutors in our writing center and a good many
more students coming to the center than we had before we staffed it with the
peer tutors.
 
     The list, in other words, provides all sorts of instant practical advice
by leaders in the field.  Lots of them have written their own articles and
books.  The difference is that on the list the emphasis is on the practical.
What they write on list is accessible (while the books and articles may not
always be) and up to date (ie reflecting what they think currently).  I've
found that people on this list are very generous with their time and so I
have gleaned a lot of helpful advice and ideas about subjects from ebonics to
bookstores to accreditation to writing (and reading) assessment.
 
     I hope this helps a little.  Good luck on your paper.
 
Charles Lund, Writing Program Director
The University of the District of Columbia
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I've encountered this attitude at several institutions, too, Becky, so I
think it's fairly widespread:
 
 
>At my former institution, the dean of students' office was incensed by the
>notion that faculty should design their syllabi and assignments in such a way
>that students would have difficulty submitting fraudulent work.  To them,
>cheating is a product of students' ethics, not pedagogy.
 
But I keep on hammering away.  I have to agree that the answer to
plagiarism lies in pedagogy, not penalties.  And this is a great place to
start:
 
>But to me, that
>proposal makes a lot of pedagogical sense.  An assignment for which it's hard
>to make fraudulent submissions is an assignment that's deeply tied to the
>course--contextualized in the course rather than generic--and/or one in which
>the teacher is involved in the students' writing process.
 
I also try to emphasize that the approach Becky advocates is a LOT less
trouble than catching plagiarism and prosecuting it.  Just trying to read
the regs on academic dishonesty in almost any school's Student Handbook
leaves most faculty reeling.  Try it sometime, and then imagine having to
work through all that, satisfy the evidentiary demands, etc, in order to
enforce a breach in "students' ethics."  Far better, for all kinds of
reasons, to be sure not to inspire or enable such a breach.
Bill
 
Bill Condon
Director, WSU Writing Programs
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After sharing with my colleagues some of the WWW addresses for getting
research papers (such as the well-known WWW.schoolsucks.com), one of the
older professors exclaimed that we'd have to have create a graduate student
position as a "plagiarism cop," someone to sniff out the source of
questionable essays.
 
I had this same conversation with him about how a process pedagogy can make
plagiarism next to impossible.  Made a good case for writing-to-learn
activities (versus writing-to-display-learning) while I was at it.
 
Don Bushman
UNC-Wilmington
 
At 11:32 AM 10/28/97 -0800, you wrote:
>I've encountered this attitude at several institutions, too, Becky, so I
>think it's fairly widespread:
>
>
>>At my former institution, the dean of students' office was incensed by the
>>notion that faculty should design their syllabi and assignments in such a way
>>that students would have difficulty submitting fraudulent work.  To them,
>>cheating is a product of students' ethics, not pedagogy.
>
>But I keep on hammering away.  I have to agree that the answer to
>plagiarism lies in pedagogy, not penalties.  And this is a great place to
>start:
>
>>But to me, that
>>proposal makes a lot of pedagogical sense.  An assignment for which it's hard
>>to make fraudulent submissions is an assignment that's deeply tied to the
>>course--contextualized in the course rather than generic--and/or one in which
>>the teacher is involved in the students' writing process.
>
>I also try to emphasize that the approach Becky advocates is a LOT less
>trouble than catching plagiarism and prosecuting it.  Just trying to read
>the regs on academic dishonesty in almost any school's Student Handbook
>leaves most faculty reeling.  Try it sometime, and then imagine having to
>work through all that, satisfy the evidentiary demands, etc, in order to
>enforce a breach in "students' ethics."  Far better, for all kinds of
>reasons, to be sure not to inspire or enable such a breach.
>Bill
>
>Bill Condon
>Director, WSU Writing Programs
>
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Here's a site for those who might want to instruct themselves about the
resources on the WWW students can use to plagiarize:
 
The Instructor's Guide to Internet Plagiarism
http://rideau.carleton.ca/~gsenecha/guide/index.html
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
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Hi, all!  I sent this query out a few weeks ago, but knowing how messages
often get lost on high-volume lists, I thought I'd send it again in hopes
of reaching a few more people.  Thanks much!
 
I've been sent on a fact-finding mission by the folks here at Arizona
State University: we're looking for information on the hierarchical
structure of other composition programs.
 
To give you a little context for this, ASU's program currently has 292
sections of composition, with a total of 6716 students.  Our hierarchy
is structured along the following lines: we have a Director of
Composition, an Assistant Director (the position is held by a graduate
student, and most of her time is currently occupied with our
Computer-Aided Instruction program), and course coordinators.  The course
coordinators (usually Lecturers) help design the courses, choose books,
handle student complaints, and serve as a first line of support for TAs
teaching that course.
 
We would like to hear from other programs about how their hierarchies are
structured.  We're particularly interested in programs at large, public,
urban institutions, but we would value feedback from all of you. What
positions make up your program hierarchy, and what are the functions of
those positions?
 
We're also particularly interested in the position of Associate Director
-- do any of your programs have that position (or one you feel might be
comparable)?  What are the tasks assigned to the Associate Director?
 
You can direct responses to me (cereta@asu.edu), or, if you feel this
might be of interest to the entire list, to the list.  We would *greatly*
appreciate any feedback you could provide.
 
Thank you for your time!
Rebecca Busker
 
 
Rebecca Busker            |  "We see things not as they are,
cereta@asu.edu            |  but as we are." -- Anais Nin
Department of English     |
Arizona State University  |
http://www.public.asu.edu/~rbusker
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        The Department of English at Clemson University is recruiting for
two tenure-track positions in Professional/Technical Communication or in a
related area of Rhetoric and Composition.  These positions are at the
Assistant or Associate Professor rank and are available August, 1998.
 
        Our department offers a Masters of Arts in Professional
Communication and a Bachelors and a Masters of Arts in English.  The
department administers document design, usability testing, and
multimedia-authoring facilities for research and teaching.  The teaching
load is three courses per semester and will include courses at both the
undergraduate and graduate levels, with opportunities to advise graduate
students on their research. All faculty also have the opportunity to work
closely with the Pearce Center for Professional Communication.  This
endowed center oversees initiatives involving communication across the
curriculum, outreach to the schools and community, and partnerships with
the professional sector.
 
        Application deadline is November 14 for MLA interviews.
Candidates should send letter of application and a c.v. to:
 
                  Professor R. Barton Palmer, Chair
                  Department of English
                  Clemson University
                  Box 341503
                  Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
 
Clemson University, South Carolina's land-grant university, is an equal
opportunity and affirmative action employer.
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
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On Wed, 29 Oct 1997, P.D. Lesko wrote:
 
>
> One can't help, of course, seeing a link between this plagiarism issue and
> that of the use of non-tenured faculty (who may feel too threatened to deal
> directly with student cheating due to a lack of job security and
> institutional support.). Any thoughts?
>
I don't want to offer my thoughts on how to prevent or to punish
"cheating," which I usually refer to as "irresponsible," or--what seems
to have to strongest effect on students' perceptions of "cheating,"
"anti-professionalism."  This latter term seems to appeal to students'
most compelling reasons for coming to college, reasons which usually
involve some permutation of the phrase "to get good jobs."  I talk a lot
about professionalism and try to help students see their courses (mind,
in partiuclar) as professional training.  I can't say that this
perspective is wholly "taken on" by my students, many of whom find
classrooms to be, well, classrooms, with all of the baggage that comes
from thinking in terms of "school games."  Still, some seem to adopt
positions as professionals in training and approach their work with some
understanding of its ultimate value (in terms of $$, mostly, which is
another topic altogether).
 
I suppose I've just offerred my thoughts on cheating.  Still, I think
you;'re interested in exploring approaches that are less local and more
systemic.  So I don't know if
this helps or not.  What I really wanted to say concerns non-tenured
teachers, those teachers you believe to be in such fear for their
positions that they are or will be unwilling to address particular
instances of cheating or anti-professional behavior.  I wonder how other
non-tenured teachers are reading this.  For me, I must say that my role
has been made fairly clear:  I am to teach.  I am expected to teach and
to pursue professional development through publications, conferences,
workshops, etc., well, sort of on my own time (and $$).  The funny thing
is that even though I am to advance my career through such activities,
I am expected to be *more* of a teacher.
 
I guess it comes down to this:  most of the non-tenured teachers I know
understand that their positions require that they are first and foremost,
teachers.  The emphasis on developing strong teaching skills seems, to
me, to provide support for, well, strong teaching "posturing," which
encourages a willingness to serve academic hegemony unproblematically,
leaving the ambiguities of the profession (theoretical, epistemological,
ideological conflicts of interest) to tenured faculty who are--as
philosopher kings, in a sense--privileged with the tasks of "thinking"
while we are "doing" or "teaching" (which is not to suggest that
tenured faculty are not also teaching--it's a matter of rations and
empahsis). AS teachers, then, most non-tenured workers I know are very
clear on these very traditional
concerns (cheating and the teacher's responsibilties regarding such
activities).
If this is the case, most non-tenured teachers are fairly willing to fail
students--for a single essay, the course--or to report students to the
"proper authorities," resulting in possbile expulsion from the university.
 
I don't think that there's a lot of fear involved in the non-tenured
faculty position (Lecturer, that is).  In fact, I think there's a bit of
optimism about what it all may eventually mean.
 
 
Bonnie Lenore Kyburz, Lecturer                  602-965-7756
Course coordinator, Advanced Comp               kyburz@asu.edu
Department of English                           http://www.public.asu.
Arizona State University                        edu/~ctdiss/lenore.html
Tempe  AZ  85287
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Thanks you, Sue for the helpful web site.  I would have to second the
comment that the more we design our writing assignments to grow as an
intregal part of the course, thematically and instructionally, the more
students will have an investment in their writing.  For example, if a
reference paper evolves from cummulative readings on a particular theme,
and students have written informally about the readings and have held
class discussions about them, they are more confident in their reading
comprehension, have a trail of their responses to the readings, have a
community of peers informed about the same topic to do peer review work
with, and have more opportunity to develop their own stances.  If one or
more of those readings are required as sources in a paper, few students
will find a way to plagiarism a paper.  Since I've keyed the writing
assignments to class readings, with required photocopies of outside
sources, I've had no cases of wholesale lifting of papers.  The
plagiarism that does occur consists of honest confusion about how to
document (such as putting in the parenthetic citation without the
quotation mark for a direct quotation).
 
Of the 30 to 40 adjunct faculty in our department, about half come to me
with instances of plagiarized papers.  Of those, about half are really
cases of student confusion that should be treated instructionally rather
than punatively.  In my experience, the faculty are more than willing to
see all instances of plagiarism as intentional, and it has been a
challenge for me to find ways to help faculty see the instructional
nature of the errors instead of punishing those students who are truly
baffled.  Grade inflation is another issue, and as I recall in a thread
a while back, adjunct faculty are surely vulnerable here.
 
Mary
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------470BF7D7CC2A149C027A2871
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
On this issue, I have to plug Ira Shor's book, Empowering Education.
I've just got to say that if anyone followed this freirian, liberatory
approach to teaching writing, the plagiarism would NEVER come up.  It
would in fact seem sort of silly.  As Bill said, it's a pedagogical
issue.
Irv
--------------470BF7D7CC2A149C027A2871
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            Univ. of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Graduate Coordinator
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------470BF7D7CC2A149C027A2871--
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Rebecca--
        Here at Texas A&M--Commerce, we have a Director of the Writing
Program (Dick Fulkerson) who is the czar of all writing; a Director of
First-Year Composition (me) who is the czarina of our two-semester sequence
of "regular" first-year writing courses, mentors/supervises/trains the TAs
teaching those courses, and teaches the two-semester colloquium supporting
the teaching of those courses; and a Director of the Writing Center (and
Basic Writing) (Liz Buckley) who is czarina of all that, and, obviously,
directs the Writing Center and mentors/supervises/trains the GAs and TAs
tutoring in the center and teaching basic writing and maintains the computer
classroom (primarily for basic writing classes).
 
        While ours is not a large urban university, we draw a large number
of our student population from the Dallas area (it's a relatively easy
commute--especially for us Texans who think very little of an hour's drive).
This fall we are offering 6 sections of BW and 33 sections of 101 and 102.
We have 12 TAs in the classroom, and I'm not sure how many in the Writing
Center.  We offer an MA and an Ed.D. in the College Teaching of English.
 
        At some point I would love to be able to offer a graduate student an
Asst. Director position to serve as a peer mentor, observe TAs in the
classroom with me (currently I do all the observations in 101 and 102), etc.
But I don't know if we'll ever be that flush.  In fact, our budget has been
cut so that we had to warn our grad students that money for spring term is
in short supply.  Very painful.
 
        I'm taking the liberty of posting to the entire group because Liz
Buckley is retiring and we'll be filling her position for next fall.  As a
former director of a writing center, I can say it would be a pleasure to
walk into this position because she's done such a great job with it.  We're
also an extraordinarily collegial department.  (I've seen the dark side of
more than one English department so I know whereof I speak.)
 
        I'd be curious to hear what you find out.
 
        Donna D-O
 
At 02:53 PM 10/28/97 -0700, Rebecca Busker wrote:
 
>I've been sent on a fact-finding mission by the folks here at Arizona
>State University: we're looking for information on the hierarchical
>structure of other composition programs.
>
>We would like to hear from other programs about how their hierarchies are
>structured.  We're particularly interested in programs at large, public,
>urban institutions, but we would value feedback from all of you. What
>positions make up your program hierarchy, and what are the functions of
>those positions?
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Director, First-Year Composition
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M-Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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Announcing a Position in African American Rhetoric
 
Rank Open:  Professor or Associate Professor or Assistant Professor
 
Department of English
Penn State
 
 
The Department of English at Penn State is seeking a specialist in
African-American Rhetoric; the appointment may be made at any rank.  PhD
required in English, Rhetoric, Speech Communication, or a related
discipline.
 
The successful candidate will be expected to contribute to a nationally
prominent program in rhetorical studies within the Department of English
and to cooperate with rhetoricians elsewhere in the university, especially
in Speech Communication.  The person hired might also work in cooperation
with the Department of African and African-American Studies, with the
several African-American literature specialists in English Department, or
with Women's Studies, American Studies, or other units.
 
The English Department offers a concentration in Rhetoric and Composition
at the graduate level; an undergraduate emphasis in rhetoric within the
English major; and a range of required and elective courses for other
students, especially in support of general education.  It supports the
biennial Penn State Conference on Rhetoric and Composition and the
editorships of Rhetoric Society Quarterly and Philosophy and Rhetoric.
Currently ten members of the department of English specialize in rhetorical
studies (out of a total number of about sixty faculty in English); about
twenty of the roughly one hundred graduate students in English are devoting
themselves to rhetoric.
 
Penn State, a member of the Big Ten and CIC, is located in the small city
of State College, located near the geographical center of Pennsylvania and
within a four-hour drive of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington,
and Pittsburgh.  Committed to the policy that all persons shall have equal
access to programs, facilities, admission, and employment without regard to
age, ancestry, color, disability, national origin, race, creed, sex,
veteran status, or sexual orientation, the university offers competitive
salaries and benefits, and excellent working conditions.
 
To apply or to get more information, write to Professor Jack Selzer,
Department of English, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, PA
16802.  The search committee will begin reviewing materials in November,
but applications will be received and considered until the position is
filled.
 
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
fax:  814-863-7285
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<excerpt>Please pass this announcement along to those who might be
interested. Yes, we have our problems--with the provost, etc. -- but we
do have a good bunch: Art Young, Martin Jacobi, Susan Hilligoss,Carl
Lovitt, me, Tharon Howard, Bernadette Longo (recent hire from RPI).
--Beth Daniell
 
 
 
 
<fontfamily><param>Palatino</param><bigger>October 28, 1997
 
 
 
The Department of English at Clemson University is recruiting for two
tenure-track positions in Professional/Technical Communication or in a
related area of Rhetoric and Composition.  These positions are at the
Assistant or Associate Professor rank and are available August, 1998.
 
 
Our department offers a Masters of Arts in Professional Communication
and a Bachelors and a Masters of Arts in English.  The department
administers document design, usability testing, and
multimedia-authoring facilities for research and teaching.  The
teaching load is three courses per semester and will include courses at
both the undergraduate and graduate levels, with opportunities to
advise graduate students on their research. All faculty also have the
opportunity to work closely with the Pearce Center for Professional
Communication.  This endowed center oversees initiatives involving
communication across the curriculum, outreach to the schools and
community, and partnerships with the professional sector.
 
 
Application deadline is November 14 for MLA interviews.  Candidates
should send letter of application and a c.v. to:  Professor R. Barton
Palmer, Chair, Department of English, Clemson University, Box 341503,
Clemson, SC  29634-1503.
 
 
Clemson University, South Carolina's land-grant university, is an equal
opportunity and affirmative action employer.
 
 
</bigger></fontfamily> Art Young
 
Dept. of English
 
Clemson University
 
Clemson, S.C. 29634-1503
 
(864)656-3062
 
fax:  (864)656-1846
 
 
 
 
</excerpt>
 
Beth Daniell
 
Associate Professor                             864-656-5390
 
English                                         dbeth@clemson.edu
 
Clemson Univ                                    FAX 864-656-1345
 
Box 341503
 
Clemson, SC 29634-1503
 
 
"The lyf so short, the craft so long to learne."
 
                                                        --Chaucer
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<fontfamily><param>Times</param><bigger>The University of Utah Writing
Program encourages potential applicants to apply to its Ph.D. program
in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture.  Please let others know about this
announcement and write or call if you have questions.
 
 
Ph.D. and BA to Ph.D. in Rhetoric, Literacy, and Culture, University
Writing Program, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT  84112
 
 
Innovative interdisciplinary curriculum through excellent traditional
programs in English, Communication, or Educational Studies:
 
 
</bigger></fontfamily><bigger><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Student peers and faculty
advisors in Program and home departments
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Fellowships available;
tuition, teaching stipends; support, available for research, conference
travel
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Diverse teaching in
Writing courses and departments; administrative experience; curriculum
development
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Computer and Internet
training and pedagogy; frequent
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>faculty-student
collaboration
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Emphasis on applications
of cultural studies and post-colonial theory in writing classes
 
 
=46aculty and Special Interests:=20
 
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Applied Linguistics,
Discourse Analysis, Technical Writing (Tom Huckin, Ph.D. UWashington);
 
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Cultural Studies, Research
Methods, (Maureen Mathison, Ph.D. CMU);=20
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Gender/Class, History of
Rhetoric and Writing Practices (Susan Miller, Ph.D. UNC);
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Composition Theory,
Ethnicity, Post-Colonial Studies (Raul Sanchez, Ph.D. USF)
 
 
Current Student Research:=20
 
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Evaluation as a
Disciplinary Artifact
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>The Cultural Work of
Creative Writing
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Nineteenth-Century
American Pedagogy
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Early Twentieth Century
Literary Criticism and Rhetoric
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Enlightenment Subjects and
the Teaching of Writing
 
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Symbol</param>=85
</fontfamily><fontfamily><param>Times</param>Academic Writing
Practices
 
 
Women and under-represented groups are encouraged to apply.
 
 
We encourage interested students to arrange to meet with UWP faculty
members at conferences or elsewhere before applying.  Individual
faculty members will be talking to applicants by phone or in person
during the application process.
 
 
=46or application and information:
 
 
        University of Utah
 
        University Writing Program
 
        255 South Central Campus Drive, Room 3700
 
        Salt Lake City, UT  84112-0495
 
        801-581-7090
 
 
E-mail:  thomas.huckin@m.cc.utah.edu
 
Web Page:  http://www.hum.utah.edu/uwp
 
</fontfamily></bigger>
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Purdue University's Offcie of the Dean of Students has two on-line
brochures related to plagiarism:
 
Academic Integrity - Online Brochure. "Academic Integrity: A Guide for
Students" - Published by the Purdue
     University Chapter of Alpha Lambda Delta, a national honor society...
     -- http://www.purdue.edu/ODOS/bacinteg.htm
 
Academic Dishonesty - Online Brochure. "Deterring, Detecting & Dealing with
Academic Dishonesty: Guidelines
     for Faculty" - Written by Stephen J. Akers, Ph.D. Executive...
     --http://www.purdue.edu/ODOS/bacdishf.htm
 
I've found both informatvie and helpful.
 
 
 
Shirley K Rose
Associate Professor of English
Director of Composition
English Department\Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
email: roses@purdue.edu
phone: (765) 494-3742
fax: (765) 494-3780
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Why'd you blindcopy that to me?  Is something wrong with it that I didnt'
notice?
 
tif
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Please pass this announcement along to those who might be interested.
 
Position Announcement: The University of Rhode Island
Assistant Professor, Rhetoric and Composition Studies English Department
 
Teach graduate and undergraduate courses in rhetoric and composition, and
serve as coordinator of Writing Center.
 
Doctorate in Rhetoric and Composition Studies or in related field required,
as is experience in directing a writing center or writing tutor
program.        Degree must be awarded by August 1998. Evidence of teaching
excellence and evidence of scholarship and publication required.
 
Preference will be given to candidates whose interests include one or more
of the following: qualitative research, writing across the curriculum;
computer technology for writing instruction.
 
This is a tenure track position beginning in the fall of 1998, pending
budget approval. The search will remain open until the position is
filled.           All candidates must submit a letter of application,
curriculum vita, three      current letters of recommendation, at least one
course syllabus, and a          sample of recent scholarly writing to:
 
Dr. Dorothy Donnelly, Search Committee Chair,
Log #  021294
P.O. Box G
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, R. I. 02881
 
The University of Rhode Island is an AA/EEO employer and is committed to
increasing the diversity of its faculty, staff, and students. Persons from
under-represented groups are encouraged to apply.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Linda K. Shamoon                        tel. 401-874-4203
Director
College Writing Program                 email: shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Department of English
Independence Hall
60 Upper College Rd., suite 2
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881
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And as for the power issues involving adjunct faculty:  again, definitely.
>P.D., what do you suggest WPA's might do to be helpful?
>
>Becky Howard
 
 
First off, one might make certain that one's adjuncts have a clear picture
of what constitutes plagiarism. Perhaps one might also suggest such a
written handout might be attatched to a syllabus? Next, one might stress to
one's adjuncts that it is important to be clear each semester with one's
students concerning the definition and the ramifications of plagiarism on
the class-, department- and college-wide level. Finally, one can be clear
that one's adjunct faculty have the latitude to deal with plagiarism cases
and to make decisions concerning the proper punishment (within specified
guidelines, of course).
 
What I am suggesting, in short, is that one make clear to one's adjuncts
that there exists firm trust and deep respect in/for the adjuncts'
abilities to deal fairly and justly with plagiarism, grading, student
complaint issues, etc....
 
When one has adjuncts who are told not to give Ds or Fs, one has a
substantially demoralized workforce. When one allows one's adjuncts to be
put through the fire (students complaining up the chain of command hoping,
eventually, someone will overturn the faculty member's decision) while
dealing with plagiarism, one has, essentially, an adjunct population which
has no power.
 
WPAs can accomplish much by simply standing by their adjuncts during these
times, and intervening, if possible, when fair and just adjunct decisions
are questioned by students, as well as department chairs, deans, etc....
 
P.D. Lesko, Executive Director
National Adjunct Faculty Guild
Ann Arbor, Michigan
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Hi, Ed.  Did you get my proposal that I tried to send you?  I'd like to
hear your response/feedback if you get a chance.
 
Thanks much, Julia
******************************
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
University of Arkansas at Little Rock
2801 S. University Ave.
Little Rock, AR  72204
 
jfneufang@ualr.edu
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The state-wide system of community-technical colleges of which mine is a
member is considering bringing in an outside organization/company to deliver
all "remedial" (hate that word) instruction.  I am convinced that such a
move will be a disaster and have composed a letter to the powers-that-be
stating just that.  I beleive that I've marshalled all the best arguments--
but I may have missed one or two.  Don't want to do that.
 
Query:  If you were faced with a similar situation, what would be your main
argument(s) against that policy?  (Any arguments in favor?)  By the way,
schools within the system already have development/remedial programs in
place against which no complaints have ever been made; they seem to be doing
a good job--but they are (need I say it?) more expensive that the outside
source would be.
 
Thanks for your help.  Urgency is some consideration here.
 
Joel Nydahl
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Date sent:  30-OCT-1997 07:50:24
 
 
What Joel Nydahl describes in his recent post is a classic case of
contracting out, a practice popular with anti-public employee politicians
and school administrators looking for a quick and dirty fix.  Where college
professionals are unionized it is critical that they fight this wrong-
headed tactic, first because it threatens jobs, and second because it
rarely works.  Take the Baltimore city schools, for example.  Alarmed by
falling test scores, the city of Baltimore farmed out its public schools to
a private educational company.  The company painted the buildings and did
whatever cosmetic changes would make an immediate impression.  A lot of
unemployed unionized teachers got to stand around and watch these radical
changes.  The only problem was that test scores continued to plummett, but
at an accelerated rate.  Finally, the school board did not renew the
contract and reverted to truly public schools.
 
The thing that administrators often forget is that when they sign such
contracts they lose control over the services they are paying for.  Teach-
for-profit companies serve the bottom line, not the students, or the
college administration.  Most contracts leave administrators powerless over
individula employees.
 
I find this business especially alarming in the composition field because
if schools do not have good assessment systems in place, it may be possible
for administrators to claim that contrcting out had no negative impact on
the quality of instruction--even if there is plenty of anecdotal evidence.
It is much easier to fight contracting out if those with whom you are
arguing the point genuinely care about outcomes.  If they don't, then it's
possible that only sad experience will make an impression.
 
Like the uncontrolled spread of part-time and non-tenure track employment,
contracting out is ultimately an assault on our profession.  Joel's
metaphor--instructors as hired guns--is not exactly accurate, for it is not
the instructor-gunmen who are hired, but the gang itself.  Thus, Jesse and
Frank James might send their second-rate gunslingers to your town, and no
matter what, thosee hired guns are likely to be working for substandard
wages and benefits, which is hardly an incentive for straight shooting.
Perhaps the best way to fight this lame scheme is to gather evidence of
failed contracting out experiences to show your administrators how others
like them have shot themselves in the foot.
 
Tom Morrissey
SUNY Plattsburgh
Plattsburgh, NY
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Joel,
One rather local argument you could use is that the opposite is happening
in the CSU system, or at least here at Eastern:  the administration has
asked my department to take over the "remedial" writing course, which has
until now been taught as a General Studies course out of our Learning
Center.  We're planning to restructure our freshman writing sequence to
bring previously excluded "remedial" students into the system.  I don't
know if this information helps, but it might be useful for you to know.
Rita
 
>The state-wide system of community-technical colleges of which mine is a
>member is considering bringing in an outside organization/company to deliver
>all "remedial" (hate that word) instruction.  I am convinced that such a
>move will be a disaster and have composed a letter to the powers-that-be
>stating just that.  I beleive that I've marshalled all the best arguments--
>but I may have missed one or two.  Don't want to do that.
>
>Query:  If you were faced with a similar situation, what would be your main
>argument(s) against that policy?  (Any arguments in favor?)  By the way,
>schools within the system already have development/remedial programs in
>place against which no complaints have ever been made; they seem to be doing
>a good job--but they are (need I say it?) more expensive that the outside
>source would be.
>
>Thanks for your help.  Urgency is some consideration here.
>
>Joel Nydahl
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Joel,
     You might wish to sit tight and wait for the next governor.  Our
_former_ governor was notorious for his educational misadventures.  For
instance, he took the state university system out of the remedial course
business and consigned it to the community colleges--then cut
appropriations to the community colleges making it difficult, but not
impossible, to carry out his wishes.  When he cut educational support
service funds and we had to accordingly cut college library hours and
eliminate Sunday hours altogether, he is alleged to have muttered to
complainers, "Why do community colleges need libraries?"  Two good things
happened: (1) articulation between the individual state universities and
their proximate community colleges increased in some cases, and began for
the first time in others in order for both to survive and (2) the
secondary schools suddenly became accountable for the hundreds of students
they funneled into remedial program even though these students had
`academic' diplomas. The former governor's war on education also made the
_present_ governor--a former University of Maryland professor--possible.
The state education funding formula is more stable now.
     So whatever the present problems, they might change all by
themselves at the next election.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 30 Oct 1997, JOEL NYDAHL wrote:
>
> The state-wide system of community-technical colleges of which mine is a
> member is considering bringing in an outside organization/company to
> deliver all "remedial" (hate that word) instruction.  I am convinced
> that such a move will be a disaster and have composed a letter to the
> powers-that-be stating just that.  I beleive that I've marshalled all
> the best arguments-- but I may have missed one or two.  Don't want to do
> that.
>
> Query:  If you were faced with a similar situation, what would be your
> main argument(s) against that policy?  (Any arguments in favor?)  By the
> way, schools within the system already have development/remedial
> programs in place against which no complaints have ever been made; they
> seem to be doing a good job--but they are (need I say it?) more
> expensive that the outside source would be.
>
> Thanks for your help.  Urgency is some consideration here.
>
> Joel Nydahl
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Below is the abstract and some background information for a Dean's
Internship proposal that was just accepted here at Eastern Oregon
University and I'd be interested in any reactions to it.
 
(We debated the designation of "intern," because of its unfortunate
associations with _ER_.  We had a contest and "Grasshopper" (to the Dean's
"Sensai") won.  At the time, I preferred the ever popular "Deanlette," but
now I'm leaning toward "Dean-a-Ling.")
 
I am interested in general critiques of the proposal but some other issues
as well:
 
1) I see "Academic Literacy," which would include quantitative, critical,
creative or imaginative, and historical "reasoning," as a direction for the
"post-WAC" world.  (I believe "Post-WAC World" is certainly a rhetorical
construct and not necessarily a potentially fatal reality, much like "the
end of history" construct.)  Certainly such a program would involve
writing-across-the-curriculum, but I have always regretted the absence of
math-across-the-curriculum, history-across-the-curriculum, etc.  What do
you think of this diction that here would be building off a WAC program?
 
2)  I'm not happy with the name "Academic Literacy Program."  Can you
suggest a better?
 
3)  This program is rooted in "proficiency-based standards" locally
produced and proficiency-based standards are a version of outcomes
assessment.  Most of the critiques I've seen of such a system focus on the
folly of national standards.  *But do you know of powerful critiques of the
idea of proficiency-based standards as an assessment tool?*  If the
proficiencies are demonstrated in portfolios, for example, then a potential
weakness rests in the validity and reliability issues that attend all
assessment mechanisms.  Are there other profound critiques?  For example,
from a certain cultural studies point of view we may not even want to try
to reach consensus on standards across the disciplines for such an effort
fails to recognize disciplinary differences we ought to maintain for the
sake of conceptual diversity--centrifugal force is better than centripetal.
 
Donald Wolff
Arts and Sciences Dean's Intern
Dir., Oregon Writing Project
Eastern Oregon University
dwolff@eou.edu
 
 
 
ARTS AND SCIENCES DEAN'S INTERNSHIP PROPOSAL
 
Academic Literacy Program:
General Education Proficiency-Based Standards
 
Donald Wolff
Associate Professor of English
College of Arts and Sciences
 
 
Abstract
 
Establishing proficiency-based standards for the Eastern's General
Education requirement would tie General Education (GE) coursework together,
clarifying its purpose, articulate core curriculum proficiencies across the
disciplines in the School of Arts and Sciences, connect learning in the
core curriculum to standards in our majors, link our GE standards system to
OSSHE's Proficiency-Based Admission Standards System (PASS), thereby
reinforcing connections between secondary and postsecondary education in
our region, provide an institution-wide interim assessment mechanism, and
cure the common cold.  The Dean's Intern would work collaboratively with
faculty in each division to generate, collate, and articulate standards in
the Humanities, Natural Science, Social Science, and in the Arts,
Languages, and Logic.  The standards would then have to be approved by the
divisions, both schools, EPCC, and the Assembly.
 
 
Background
 
This proposal grows out of my assessment research this past summer and a
grant proposal last year to the Innovation in the Liberal Arts and Sciences
program of the American Council of Learned Societies.  That grant also
sought to establish GE standards at Eastern, providing interim assessment
of what students learn in our core curriculum.  Proficiency-based
standards, generated by A & S faculty, are an assessment tool that ties GE
coursework together, assesses core curriculum proficiencies, and connects
learning in the liberal arts and sciences to standards in our majors.  The
standards would serve not only these purposes, but also help assess a host
of abilities that, for example, the WPE [a rising junior writing
assessment] cannot by its nature evaluate.  In addition, the standards
could be enhanced versions of PASS proficiencies, thereby forging a strong
link between the criteria to be used for admission to Eastern, the criteria
used to assess learning in our core curriculum, and the standards being
articulated in our region's secondary schools through our PASS teams.
 
In last November's Voice, Kari Campbell pointed out one of the weaknesses
of the WPE:  "While I myself greatly fear being tested in the subjects of
science, history, geography or math, why is it that Eastern tests for its
students' writing skills but then fails to fully assess each student's
mathematical or scientific abilities?"  Ms. Campbell made a very good point
and despite her fear I think we should be looking at the abilities we
believe students should garner from their GE coursework.  In addition,
standards would help bring programmatic and pedagogical coherence to the
core curriculum--each GE course would have to identify the standards it
addresses and how meeting those standards would be assessed.
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Generally speaking, I applaud efforts to get members of the campus community
to think about why we require things and to articulate what we are trying to
do with our general education requirments. But I always like to see that
accompanied by the same charge to every major or program. The campus community
often seems very eager to get freshman comp and gen ed to articulate their
goals, but the English or business department is not so eager to do the same.
Here's the paranoid view. General Ed is one of those things that gets in the
way in a market view of higher education. Returning adult students often don't
want to fiddle with it. They want their business degrees as fast as possible.
It's hard to make a decent menu of gen ed courses available thru distance ed
or off campus programs. You get the picture. So, you state the
proficiencies/competencies for gen ed, and then you start giving gen ed credit
thru proficiency tests, life experience credit, and so on.. But we don't do t
his for the major. You get this picture as well. Is this really paranoid? A
couple of apposite anecdotes:
 
1. Our college of business wants to allow students to "proficiency" (new verb)
their required business com (gen ed double dip) course, but did not
simultaneously suggest that they be allowed to do the same for, say, intro
marketing ot management.
 
2. I went to a very interesting presentation by a University of Phoenix
representative in which she discussed how they go about granting credit for
life experience. It's actually a fairly rigorous process with some serious
national standards so as to address suspicions that schools who grant such
credit are simply selling credit hours. She said that only 3% of U of P
students actually apply for life experience credit and that they are awarded
an average of 2.85 credits each. But the last proviso was the interesting one:
life experience credit is only granted for GENERAL EDUCATION courses and
electives.
 
4. Our friend "dual enrollment" tends to focus on first-year comp and other
gen ed courses so that staudents can "get them out of the way" before they get
down to the real business of college.
 
So, the question is, is this an effort to improve gen ed or to get that pesky
stuff out of the way of the professional programs without going through the
embarrassing business of flat out eliminating it? See! I learned my lesson
well and can be as paranoid as any faculty member. It's like riding a bicycle.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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wow--corporate comp.  Didn't know it existed.  Can you name names?
Where do these people advertise?  Kathleen
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Joel,
 
Tom's reply is an excellent one.  Didn't we also go through a similar
scenario in CT with the Hartford public school system, with more expense
and little result, only to cancel the contract?
 
Mary
 
 
JOEL NYDAHL wrote:
>
> The state-wide system of community-technical colleges of which mine is a
> member is considering bringing in an outside organization/company to deliver
> all "remedial" (hate that word) instruction.  I am convinced that such a
> move will be a disaster and have composed a letter to the powers-that-be
> stating just that.  I beleive that I've marshalled all the best arguments--
> but I may have missed one or two.  Don't want to do that.
>
> Query:  If you were faced with a similar situation, what would be your main
> argument(s) against that policy?  (Any arguments in favor?)  By the way,
> schools within the system already have development/remedial programs in
> place against which no complaints have ever been made; they seem to be doing
> a good job--but they are (need I say it?) more expensive that the outside
> source would be.
>
> Thanks for your help.  Urgency is some consideration here.
>
> Joel Nydahl
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 10:23:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BILL MURDICK <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
 
Joel,
        You can easily find literature showing that "remedial"
drill courses and SAP-writing courses (Silly Ass Paragraphs, like
"describe your favority TV show and explain why it's your favorite")
don't have much or any effect on improving grades for basic
writing students when they get into the regular composition course,
while sophisticated writing courses do.
 
        Sophisticated courses also affect graduation rates.
 
        You can get better retention from good courses, and
you only need to retain a few more students to make enough
money to wipe out any extra expense for the program. Exactly how
many students is something you will have to figure out by looking at
how much money each student pays in tuition and how much matching
money the government provides, but over four years it's a lot per
student. Ten students could bring in 1/2 to 1 million bucks over four
years.
 
        --Bill Murdick
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         robert delius royar <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: Morehead State University (Kentucky)
Subject:      Assessment instruments in use
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I need the advice of other WPAs on how to respond to a recent request
regarding program and student assessment.  We are beginning a new gen.
ed. program with a five-year assessment (details not yet worked out).
Believing a proactive approach was better than our waiting to have an
assessment plan imposed on us, I opened the discussion in our department
on how we might assess both the program and individual students as a way
to discover whether we reach the outcomes we set in our course
proposals.
 
Our university's general education writing committee recently had a
proposal given it that we use a test to assess the "skills" of students
completing our first-year composition course.  The course is a
single-semester argument and research course that is followed in the
second year by a course which pairs with a discipline specific (albeit
gen. ed. level) course.
 
The test was presented as a way to quickly judge discreet skills the
students take from the course.  It would consist of sample paragraphs
that might appear in typical readings students would have used in the
course with instructions to paraphrase, synthesize, document, etc.
Students would also be asked to identify common rhetorical fallacies (by
name).
 
I argued that such a test would be a mistake for a number of reasons
involving student and faculty perceptions of the course and validity.
Our committee had advocated using portfolios with an on-demand essay
requiring some use of supplied sources graded using a holistic or
primary-trait scoring guide that the students would see before writing
the on-demand piece.
 
My request is for both opinions on this "fill-in-the-blank" test (as one
of the other committee members termed it) and on strategy for responding
to the request.  By the way the requester is a tenured member of the
writing committee with ties to the school's administration, so this is
not a form being imposed on us from the outside.
 
--
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
           <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
       Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 11:19:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roberta Henson <rhenson@INDWES.EDU>
Subject:      On-line Composition
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
I have recently rejoined this list, so if this topic has already been
discussed, please let me know how to access the discussion.
 
My question:  The adult professional program at our university would like to
create an on-line basic writing course, and the curriculum directors would
like information about setting up this course.  What texts, assignments,
etc. work best in this type of learning situation?  We welcome any advice
you can give.
 
Thanks in advance for your assistance.
 
Robbi Henson
Indiana Wesleyan University
rhenson@indwes.edu
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Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 10:59:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Livingston-Webber <mfwl@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      ? re listserv command
MIME-Version: 1.0
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What did I do wrong here?  Thanks.
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Fri, 31 Oct 1997 09:54:16 -0700
From: "L-Soft list server at ASUACAD (1.8c)" <LISTSERV@asuvm.inre.asu.edu>
To: mfwl@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
Subject: Output of your job "mfwl"
 
> SET DIGEST WPA-L
Invalid subscription option - "WPA-L". No action taken.
 
Summary of resource utilization
-------------------------------
 CPU time:        0.004 sec                Device I/O:        0
 Overhead CPU:    0.003 sec                Paging I/O:        1
 CPU model:        3090                    DASD model:     3380
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 11:07:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BILL MURDICK <MURDICK@CUP.EDU>
Subject:      College in the High School
 
        Some colleagues and I are doing a study of college composition
in the high school (most states now have official programs). These
are composition courses taught by high school teachers in high schools
for which students get dual credit, both high school and college credit.
Sometimes the state even pays the tuition.
        In another form, these courses are taught on college campuses
with either regular college professors teaching the couse or high school
teachers hired as adjunct faculty for this purpose. We are interested
in both--or all--forms which these "dual enrollment" programs take.
        The editor of a major journal has asked us to submit our
study by Jan 15. This puts us under some time pressure. We are looking
for people who teach in such a program to participate in the study
(basically that means filling out a survey). If you are willing, or
you know someone who might be, please contact me via e-mail:
        --Bill Murdick  murdick@cup.edu
        Thanks!
=========================================================================
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donald Wolff <dwolff@EOSC.OSSHE.EDU>
Subject:      Restructuring
X-cc:         davisr@eou.edu, mshadle@eou.edu
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Rita--
 
I'm sure you all thought of this already or may be doing this already, but
taking on the "developmental" courses is an opportunity to establish
program standards.  Here at Eastern Oregon University, we are currently
establishing an exit portfolio for WR (Writing) 115, our "pre-college"
writing class.  The portfolios will be read by (almost) all our
English/Writing faculty and this is leading important discussions of course
expectations (standards).  In such a system, where student work is assessed
by two faculty neither of whom are the student's classroom instructor, the
instructor's role as guide and facilitator becomes more pronounced.  We
think that's a good thing in such courses.
 
While many of the details concerning the production of the portfolio are
local, I stole the architecture from the English faculty at Santa Barbara
City College, and pased it on to our Comp Director, Rob Davis.  A
description of the 115 Portfolio Assessment Plan and its rubric can be
found at:
 
http://www.eosc.osshe.edu/~davisr/writing/115/assessmentplan.html
 
dw
 
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
 
 
Joel,
One rather local argument you could use is that the opposite is happening
in the CSU system, or at least here at Eastern:  the administration has
asked my department to take over the "remedial" writing course, which has
until now been taught as a General Studies course out of our Learning
Center.  We're planning to restructure our freshman writing sequence to
bring previously excluded "remedial" students into the system.  I don't
know if this information helps, but it might be useful for you to know.
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Director, University Writing Program
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
860-465-4573 (phone), 860-465-4580 (fax)
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
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Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 09:51:10 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment instruments in use
In-Reply-To:  <3459779F.3B6D5498@morehead-st.edu>
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I go slightly crazy with messages like this.  Let me only say that there
have been repeated, maybe exhaustive, discussions of this topic on this
list, that there is a journal called Writing Assessment, that the MLA (to
pick one among many publishers) publishes and advertises several books on
the topic (most recently Assessment of Writing: Politics, Policies,
Practices), and that one would hope that when we confront a problem we
could turn to the scholarship in the field. But maybe none of us really
pays attention to matters like this until we need to.  --Ed White
 
 
On Fri, 31 Oct 1997, robert delius royar wrote:
 
> I need the advice of other WPAs on how to respond to a recent request
> regarding program and student assessment.  We are beginning a new gen.
> ed. program with a five-year assessment (details not yet worked out).
> Believing a proactive approach was better than our waiting to have an
> assessment plan imposed on us, I opened the discussion in our department
> on how we might assess both the program and individual students as a way
> to discover whether we reach the outcomes we set in our course
> proposals.
>
> Our university's general education writing committee recently had a
> proposal given it that we use a test to assess the "skills" of students
> completing our first-year composition course.  The course is a
> single-semester argument and research course that is followed in the
> second year by a course which pairs with a discipline specific (albeit
> gen. ed. level) course.
>
> The test was presented as a way to quickly judge discreet skills the
> students take from the course.  It would consist of sample paragraphs
> that might appear in typical readings students would have used in the
> course with instructions to paraphrase, synthesize, document, etc.
> Students would also be asked to identify common rhetorical fallacies (by
> name).
>
> I argued that such a test would be a mistake for a number of reasons
> involving student and faculty perceptions of the course and validity.
> Our committee had advocated using portfolios with an on-demand essay
> requiring some use of supplied sources graded using a holistic or
> primary-trait scoring guide that the students would see before writing
> the on-demand piece.
>
> My request is for both opinions on this "fill-in-the-blank" test (as one
> of the other committee members termed it) and on strategy for responding
> to the request.  By the way the requester is a tenured member of the
> writing committee with ties to the school's administration, so this is
> not a form being imposed on us from the outside.
>
> --
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
>  Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>              Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
>            <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
>        Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donald Wolff <dwolff@EOSC.OSSHE.EDU>
Subject:      Academic Literacy Program
X-cc:         davisr@eou.edu, mshadle@eou.edu
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David--
 
Thanks for your feedback on my proposal.  Your paranoia is well-grounded, I
think. I will attempt to ensure that the standards are not easily diluted
into "life experience" or *easily* delivered at a distance without quality.
It's a real issue here at EOU, which prides itself on and is often held up
as a statewide model for its substantial Distance Education program.  Your
concerns are close to those of all our faculty and have recently been
highlighted by the fact that we are about to launch a search for a new
college president.  The Chancellor seems to emphasize marketability, while
the faculty want to privilege instruction and research.  Well, I hope
you'll apply for the job--and anyone else on the listserv who feels
qualified.  I'll post a position description here as soon as one is ready.
 
I understand your concerns.  As I was reading your analysis, I kept
thinking about the U. of Phoenix and a truly harrowing article about it in
the last _New Yorker_.  So I wasn't too surprised when it showed up in your
discussion.  You're right about Gen Ed courses.  We in the English/Writing
Program are constantly being asked to "deliver" (like pizza, I guess) our
Discourse Studies Minor at a distance.  Some courses, like Methods of
Tutoring, which involves observation of tutoring sessions, simply can't be
delivered exclusively over distance media.  So then we look at working out
articulation agreements with community colleges.  We have such an agreement
with Central Oregon Community College in Bend and they are now offering
"our" Discourse Studies Major and Minor at Bend.  It's an EOU degree
awarded through coursework done at the community college!  The CC faculty
get to teach upper division courses, after appropriate consultation with
our faculty and approval of the qualifications of their faculty to teach
the courses.  This gets around the delimiting paramaters of distance
courses delivered over media.  It's better than an airport university, as
my colleage Mark Shadle likes to call places like Phoenix University (PU).
 
On the other hand, I teach three courses exclusively over computer through
asynchronous conferencing, without any face-to-face meetings.  But that's
another story.
 
dw
 
Donald Wolff, Dir.
Oregon Writing Project
Loso Hall
Eastern Oregon University
La Grande, OR 97850
(541) 962-3527
dwolff@eosc.osshe.edu
 
 
 
Date:    Thu, 30 Oct 1997 20:24:52 MST
From:    "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Subject: Academic Literacy Program
 
Generally speaking, I applaud efforts to get members of the campus community
to think about why we require things and to articulate what we are trying to
do with our general education requirments. But I always like to see that
accompanied by the same charge to every major or program. The campus community
often seems very eager to get freshman comp and gen ed to articulate their
goals, but the English or business department is not so eager to do the same.
Here's the paranoid view. General Ed is one of those things that gets in the
way in a market view of higher education. Returning adult students often don't
want to fiddle with it. They want their business degrees as fast as possible.
It's hard to make a decent menu of gen ed courses available thru distance ed
or off campus programs. You get the picture. So, you state the
proficiencies/competencies for gen ed, and then you start giving gen ed credit
thru proficiency tests, life experience credit, and so on.. But we don't do t
his for the major. You get this picture as well. Is this really paranoid? A
couple of apposite anecdotes:
 
1. Our college of business wants to allow students to "proficiency" (new verb)
their required business com (gen ed double dip) course, but did not
simultaneously suggest that they be allowed to do the same for, say, intro
marketing ot management.
 
2. I went to a very interesting presentation by a University of Phoenix
representative in which she discussed how they go about granting credit for
life experience. It's actually a fairly rigorous process with some serious
national standards so as to address suspicions that schools who grant such
credit are simply selling credit hours. She said that only 3% of U of P
students actually apply for life experience credit and that they are awarded
an average of 2.85 credits each. But the last proviso was the interesting one:
life experience credit is only granted for GENERAL EDUCATION courses and
electives.
 
4. Our friend "dual enrollment" tends to focus on first-year comp and other
gen ed courses so that staudents can "get them out of the way" before they get
down to the real business of college.
 
So, the question is, is this an effort to improve gen ed or to get that pesky
stuff out of the way of the professional programs without going through the
embarrassing business of flat out eliminating it? See! I learned my lesson
well and can be as paranoid as any faculty member. It's like riding a bicycle.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Edward White wrote:
>
> I go slightly crazy with messages like this.  Let me only say that
> there
> have been repeated, maybe exhaustive, discussions of this topic on
> this
> list, that there is a journal called Writing Assessment, that the MLA
> (to
> pick one among many publishers) publishes and advertises several books
> on
> the topic (most recently Assessment of Writing: Politics, Policies,
> Practices), and that one would hope that when we confront a problem we
> could turn to the scholarship in the field. But maybe none of us
> really
> pays attention to matters like this until we need to.  --Ed White
>
 
Sorry to have offended you.  I know that the proposal has no validity.
I know there are studies that show this.  I've read many.  But I don't
have a rhetorical strategy for making this claim to folk who do not
think that research in composition is valid.  That is where I would
appreciate some guidance.
 
--
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 Dr. Robert D. Royar  Morehead State University  r.royar@morehead-st.edu
             Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
           <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
       Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
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Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 12:55:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Livingston-Webber <mfwl@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <3.0.2.32.19971029152458.00729750@postoffice.purdue.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Ny daughter hit an case of plagiarism this fall, her first college
semester.  She's working, living in an apt and playing sports, so she has
little time to use the campus computer labs.  Since she hasn't one of her
own, she uses her boyfriend's.  they are in the same comp class.  They
both
wrote the end of a paper separately - and saved under separate files, both
unfortunately named the same thing, so one replaced the other.  Both
printed up in the morning, having merged their files to splice the end on.
My daughter's happened to be the ending last saved and it got put on both
papers.  Boyfriend didn't read over his before turning it in.  Both got
zeros on the paper.  Daughter had to get a signature from the instructor a
week later because of sports and he asked her to write him a letter about
what happened.  She did.  He's not holding a grudge - she got a 90 on the
next paper.
 
However, she's not going to take another course from him.  She feels
terrible in class, sick.  This is a student who's had two misbehaviors in
school in her life - crossing without a crossing guard in 3rd grade and
dying her hair magenta in 11th.  She's is very upset that he hasn't ever
talked to her about this - just accepted her letter.
 
We also have to think about the effect of an accusation of plagiarism.
This is what people mean, I think, when talking about taking intent into
account.  My daughter is philosophical.  Once she realized even a D in the
class wouldn't jeoparize her scholarship (assuming all A's otherwise), she
accepted the 0.  What she has not been able to get over is the feeling
that her teacher doesn't trust her and doesn't understand what happened.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber
Western Illinois University
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Howard Davis <hcdavis@TOGETHER.NET>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
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Joel,
 
I second Mary's observation and Tom's comments.
 
 
(Now I know why I've taken a year's leave.)
 
Regards,
 
Howard Davis
Tunxis Community-Technical College
 
(who's enjoying scenic Vermont)
 
>Joel,
>
>Tom's reply is an excellent one.  Didn't we also go through a similar
>scenario in CT with the Hartford public school system, with more expense
>and little result, only to cancel the contract?
>
>Mary
>
>
>JOEL NYDAHL wrote:
>>
>> The state-wide system of community-technical colleges of which mine is a
>> member is considering bringing in an outside organization/company to deliver
>> all "remedial" (hate that word) instruction.  I am convinced that such a
>> move will be a disaster and have composed a letter to the powers-that-be
>> stating just that.  I beleive that I've marshalled all the best arguments--
>> but I may have missed one or two.  Don't want to do that.
>>
>> Query:  If you were faced with a similar situation, what would be your main
>> argument(s) against that policy?  (Any arguments in favor?)  By the way,
>> schools within the system already have development/remedial programs in
>> place against which no complaints have ever been made; they seem to be doing
>> a good job--but they are (need I say it?) more expensive that the outside
>> source would be.
>>
>> Thanks for your help.  Urgency is some consideration here.
>>
>> Joel Nydahl
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Too bad. At the very least, this could have been used as a class
"mini-lesson" in managing word processing files, backing up files, and
proofreading. The understanding that technology ill-used can create
unintended consequences would have been a valuable lesson for all
concerned.
 
Please pass along our sympathy. And it's Halloween, so I hope she can wear
magenta hair today without getting into trouble.
 
Elizabeth H. Campbell, Ph.D.
Dept. of Business & Industrial Management
GMI Engineering & Management Institute
1700 W. Third Ave.
Flint, MI 48504
(810)762-7988
----------
> From: Livingston-Webber <mfwl@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: plagiarism
> Date: Friday, October 31, 1997 1:55 PM
>
> Ny daughter hit an case of plagiarism this fall, her first college
> semester.  She's working, living in an apt and playing sports, so she has
> little time to use the campus computer labs.  Since she hasn't one of her
> own, she uses her boyfriend's.  they are in the same comp class.  They
> both
> wrote the end of a paper separately - and saved under separate files,
both
> unfortunately named the same thing, so one replaced the other.  Both
> printed up in the morning, having merged their files to splice the end
on.
> My daughter's happened to be the ending last saved and it got put on both
> papers.  Boyfriend didn't read over his before turning it in.  Both got
> zeros on the paper.  Daughter had to get a signature from the instructor
a
> week later because of sports and he asked her to write him a letter about
> what happened.  She did.  He's not holding a grudge - she got a 90 on the
> next paper.
>
> However, she's not going to take another course from him.  She feels
> terrible in class, sick.  This is a student who's had two misbehaviors in
> school in her life - crossing without a crossing guard in 3rd grade and
> dying her hair magenta in 11th.  She's is very upset that he hasn't ever
> talked to her about this - just accepted her letter.
>
> We also have to think about the effect of an accusation of plagiarism.
> This is what people mean, I think, when talking about taking intent into
> account.  My daughter is philosophical.  Once she realized even a D in
the
> class wouldn't jeoparize her scholarship (assuming all A's otherwise),
she
> accepted the 0.  What she has not been able to get over is the feeling
> that her teacher doesn't trust her and doesn't understand what happened.
>
> Joan Livingston-Webber
> Western Illinois University
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@UNOMAHA.EDU>
Organization: University of Nebraska at Omaha
Subject:      Re: Assessment instruments in use
MIME-Version: 1.0
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This is a multi-part message in MIME format.
--------------7B9DF274F26204D90AF8F140
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
Robert:
I think Ed was just feeling grouchy this morning. .
Irv
 
robert delius royar wrote:
 
> I need the advice of other WPAs on how to respond to a recent request
> regarding program and student assessment.  We are beginning a new gen.
> ed. program with a five-year assessment (details not yet worked out).
 
 
 
--------------7B9DF274F26204D90AF8F140
Content-Type: text/x-vcard; charset=us-ascii; name="vcard.vcf"
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
Content-Description: Card for Irvin Peckham
Content-Disposition: attachment; filename="vcard.vcf"
 
begin:          vcard
fn:             Irvin Peckham
n:              Peckham;Irvin
org:            University of Nebraska at Omaha
email;internet: peckham@unomaha.edu
title:          Associate Professor
x-mozilla-cpt:  ;0
x-mozilla-html: FALSE
version:        2.1
end:            vcard
 
 
--------------7B9DF274F26204D90AF8F140--
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 15:52:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Carbone <nickc@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
In-Reply-To:  <v01540b00b07fd95ae3d6@[209.91.2.90]>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Joel,
        Since Mary's mentioned Hartford (my home town), and Howard's in
Vermont (where I now teach), thought I'd add my virtual support.
Which is generally useless, so for a more practical source, check out the
American Federation of Teachers web page (www.aft.org); they had some
compelling arguments against profit-driven businesses running
schools--Shankar (even though he blasted the NCTE/IRA Standards document)
did a good job of writing pieces against this kind of intrusion.  Those
and other documents will be on hand.
        Also, _the Hartford Courant_ web-site had online a series on the
Hartford School system and its woes.  They're at
(http://www.thecourant.com).  I don't know if the pieces are still online,
but if they are, they might be useful because they detail what went
wrong--how EAI couldn't deliver and its price for services and billing
were not what the Board of Ed. paid for.  I don't know if you can find a
rhetorically attractive way to say it, but essentially those who are
pursuing this lead of hiring out are buying into a sales pitch that's too
good to be true.  They're being suckered by the educational equivalent of
phone scam artists who tell you you've won a prize worth a $100,000 and
all you have to do to receive it is send in $299.00 to cover taxes.
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 15:58:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Carbone <nickc@ENGLISH.UMASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment instruments in use
In-Reply-To:  <3459779F.3B6D5498@morehead-st.edu>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Robert,
        You may have gotten this one already, but try
 
Haswell, Richard and Susan Wyche-Smith.  "Adventuring in Writing
        Assessment."  _CCC_ 45, No.2 (May 1994):  220-236.
 
        They came from the same perspective you've described, with a need
to fill but the desire to find assessment that matched their
department's pedagogy and what went on in the writing courses at their
college. There should be some good stuff in there for helping you frame
your argument.
 
 
Nick Carbone, Writing Instructor
Marlboro College
Marlboro, VT 05344
nickc@marlboro.edu, but coming to you via nickc@english.umass.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 16:11:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <krhodes@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
It'll never work.  They'll have to pay at least minimum wage.
 
Come to think of it . . . Are they hiring?
 
And isn't this the ultimate re-evaluation of the Sophists?
 
Or is it only because it's Friday, after a week of portfolios and
conferences, and this is the last thing I do before I'm outta here, or might
there be room for a giddy feeling that true composition professionals
actually have more to gain than to lose from "corporate comp," and that it's
all the folks who make our lives miserable who should be getting nervous?
 
Keith Rhodes                            816-562-1860
Department of English, Perrin Hall      mailto:krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu
Northwest Missouri State University     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
Maryville, MO  64468                    "Better living through Composition"
                Visit the Outcomes Forum web pages:
          http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 16:27:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <eric@SERV1.NCTE.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Hired guns in the remedial corral
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.96.971031154146.25201A-100000@emily.oit.umass.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Fri, 31 Oct 1997, Nick Carbone wrote:
->American Federation of Teachers web page (www.aft.org); they had some
->compelling arguments against profit-driven businesses running
->schools...
 
But perhaps non-profit or *compensation-driven* businesses might do
better?
 
I'm interested in finding out. If anybody else is, drop by Connections
(Tari Fanderclai's MOO, which is at connections.moo.mud.org 3333) Monday
at 9 pm EST. We're talking about creating the Interversity Writery, which
on the drawing boards at least, is a self-sustaining version of the
University of Missouri's Online Writery.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 16:27:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment instruments in use
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Rob,
I'd argue, basically, that if you're going to go to this much trouble to
assess students' performance in writing, then you might as well use a form
of assessment that (a) supports students' learning and (b) yields a rich
set of information to the institution.
 
>My request is for both opinions on this "fill-in-the-blank" test (as one
>of the other committee members termed it) and on strategy for responding
>to the request.  By the way the requester is a tenured member of the
>writing committee with ties to the school's administration, so this is
>not a form being imposed on us from the outside.
 
Check out this URL for info on our program, which uses a junior-level
writing portfolio to accomplish the broader goals your campus seems to want
to reach, but which the current proposal seems too narrow to achieve:
 
        http://www.wsu.edu/~bcondon/wsuwp.html
 
Another argument I'd make is that you only get one cut at this kind of
opportunity.  If you put a reductive, unsatisfying, restrictive assessment
into place, it'll be hard to change it once you find out how bad it is.
Better to put into place an ambitious, potentially generative form of
assessment.
 
Good luck!
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 16:27:44 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ? re listserv command
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
The instruction syntax is
SET WPA-L DIGEST
 
Computers--why can't they know what we obviously MEAN!?!
Bill
 
>What did I do wrong here?  Thanks.
>
>---------- Forwarded message ----------
>Date: Fri, 31 Oct 1997 09:54:16 -0700
>From: "L-Soft list server at ASUACAD (1.8c)" <LISTSERV@asuvm.inre.asu.edu>
>To: mfwl@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
>Subject: Output of your job "mfwl"
>
>> SET DIGEST WPA-L
>Invalid subscription option - "WPA-L". No action taken.
>
>Summary of resource utilization
>-------------------------------
> CPU time:        0.004 sec                Device I/O:        0
> Overhead CPU:    0.003 sec                Paging I/O:        1
> CPU model:        3090                    DASD model:     3380
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 31 Oct 1997 19:27:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ernest Stromberg <els@DARKWING.UOREGON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing Tutors
In-Reply-To:  <v02130507b07fb45e3eba@[134.121.50.183]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Hi folks,
 
I am designing a course to teach advanced undergraduate English majors to
become peers tutors for courses within the English major.  At this point I
am putting together a list of possible readings and activities for this
course.  I was wondering if folks who have taught similar courses or have
similar programs in operation would mind sharing any of their acquired
wisdom with me in the form of syllabi, reading suggestions, and course
activities.  Or if you have references where you think I might go for this
kind of information.
 
Thanks,
 
Ernest Stromberg
Associate Director of Composition
University of Oregon
Eugene, OR 97403
 
els@darkwing.uoregon.edu
